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CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 
1946  EVENTS 
PRODUCE  $267,019 
FOR  CHARITY 


A  total  of  $267,019.74  was  disbursed  in  1946  by  Chicago 
Tribune  Charities,  Inc.,  to  the  following  charitable  and  benevolent 
organizations  thruout  Chicagoland: 


Community  Fund . $  88,000.00 

Camp  Algonquin .  25,136.16 

Illinois  Veterans  Services,  Inc .  25,000.00 

United  Charities .  22,497.94 

Catholic  Charities .  22,497.94 

Jewish  Charities .  22,497.94 

YMCA  Central  Group .  17,600.00 

Catholic  Youth  Organization .  17,600.00 

Chicago  Federation  of  Settlements  and 

Neighborhood  Centers .  12,500.00 

American  Red  Cross  of  Chicago .  8,880.00 

Boys’  Club  Association  of  Chicago .  3,000.00 

Salvation  Army  of  Chicago .  1,300.00 

Sally  Joy  Brown  Children’s  Party  Fund .  389.77 

Sally  Joy  Brown  Fund .  200.00 

1946  TOTAL . $267,019.74 


These  disbursements  represent  the  net  profits  of  the  1 946  program 
of  sports  and  other  events  sponsored  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  in 
the  public  interest. 

These  events  are  held  primarily  to  provide  wholesome  competition 
for  the  youth  of  the  community  and  the  nation  and  to  give 
maximum  recreation  to  spectators  at  minimum  cost. 

Ordering  tickets  for  some  of  these  attractions  as  far  as  a  year 
in  advance,  the  public  makes  box  office  smashes  of  all  of  them  on 
the  strength  of  their  appeal. 

While  providing  entertainment  for  the  millions  who  have  paid  to 
attend  them,  these  events  since  1 928  have  produced  more  than 
$2,500,000.00  in  profits  which  have  benefited  the  underprivileged 
of  all  races  and  nationalities  thruout  Chicagoland. 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  World’s  Greatest  Newspaper 
November  average  net  paid  total  circulation: 

Daily,  Over  1 ,080,000 — Sunday,  Over  1 ,500,000 
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A  HEARST  NEWSPAPER 
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15  minutes  from  Broadway  on  the  Brooklyn  side  of  the  East  River  sprawls 
the  New  York  Naval  Shipyard.  Covering  290  acres,  the  world’s  largest  navy 
yard  constructed  72  vessels  of  all  types  during  World  War  II,  including  the 
supercarrier  F.D.R.  Through  the  yard  radiate  19  miles  of  streets,  28  miles  of 
railroad  tracks,  numerous  piers,  ways,  drydocks  and  slips.  From  its  surface  rise 
285  buildings.  Above  it  all,  230  feet  in  the  air,  towers  the  colossal  Hammer¬ 
head,  biggest  crane  in  the  world.  At  one  time  during  the  war  64  destroyers, 
2  cruisers  and  the  battleship  Texas  were  laid  up  for  repairs  and  peak  employ- 
ployment  saw  69,000  civilian  workers  pour  through  its  multiple  gates  daily. 
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Good  market  ** 


There's  oniy  ONE 
Primary  Market  in 
Oregon. ..The  Portiand 


The  Portland  Retail  Trading  Zone*  is  Oregon’s 

only  major  market.  This  trading  zone,  in  area,  is  only  t 

8%  of  the  size  of  the  state  of  Oregon, 

(and  Oregon  is  times  larger  than  all  New  England). 

Here  is  concentrated  a  population  equal  to 

62  %  of  that  of  the  state  of  Oregon ;  effective 

buying  income  equal  to  66%  ;  retail  sales 

equal  to  59%.  And,  wholesalers  in  Portland  roll  up  71  %*♦ 

of  the  wholesale  sales  in  the  state. 


It’s  a  perfect  set-up  for  advertising  managers,  sales 
managers,  space  buyers.  Sales  are  concentrated 
in  a  prosperous,  easily  reached  area  —  easily  reached  by 
your  salesmen,  and  by  your  advertising  in  The  Journal, 
the  Portland  daily  newspaper  that  thoroughly 
covers  this  market.  The  Journal  today,  as  it  has 
been  for  years,  is  Portland’s  favorite  daily  newspaper, 
offering  advertisers  the  largest  peace-time  circulation 
.Jn  its  history,  both  daily  and  Sunday. 


*Atd*aMdbyA.B.C. 

Hguret  from  Solet  Monogemenf 
Setyoy  of  Buying  Power. 


Only  Afternoon  Newspaper  in 
Oregon’s  Only  Metropolitan  Market 
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A.nnouncing  the  Publication  of 

—a  pictorial  progress  report  on  the 
living  conditions  of 
Americans  Bituminous  Coal  miners 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  MINING  TOWNS  is  just  off 
the  press  —  a  useful,  new  documentary  report  of 
the  progress  that  Bituminous  Coal  operators  and 
miners  all  over  the  country  have  made  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  many  problems  of  community  living  in 
a  mining  town. 

This  is  a  factual  report.  It  was  not  designed  to 
imply  that  miners’  living  standards  are  luxuri¬ 
ous.  It  was  designed  to  picture  facts— to  picture 
the  encouraging  progress  that  has  actually  been 
made  in  bringing  the  “good  things  of  life”  to  the 
miners  and  their  families. 


Twenty-four  pages  of  pictures  and  text  show 
how  operators  and  miners  in  increasing  numbers 
are  meeting  the  problems  of  housing,  sanitation, 
recreation  and  other  aspects  of  life  in  a  coal 
mining  community. 

MINING  TOWNS  will  be  distributed  free  of 
charge  to  editors,  publishers,  writers,  and  other 
interested  persons.  It  contains  over  100  pictures, 
any  of  which  may  be  reproduced  for  news  or  in¬ 
formation  purposes,  with  or  without  credit  line. 
If  you  do  not  soon  receive  your  copy,  write  the 
Bituminous  Coal  Institute. 


BITUMINOUS  A  COAL 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 
815  Southern  Building,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 

Affiliate  of  NATIONAL  COAL  ASSOCIATION 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  .  .  .  LIGHTS  THE  WAY  .  .  .  FUELS  THE  FIRES  .  .  .  POWERS  THE  PROGRESS  OF  AMERICA 
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*  *  *  when,  where,  why 


There  are  ready  answers  to  these  basic  questions 
regarding  the  Herald -American. 

Who. ••  reads  the  Herald-American? 

People,  more  than  500,000  of  them  each  evening  (Chicago’s  largest 
evening  audience)  and  more  than  1,000,000  on  Sunday. 

Wh(lt...do  readers  get  in  the  Herald-American? 

News,  complete  coverage,  local,  national,  international — this  news- 
paper  is  the  only  newspaper  in  Chicago  with  INS,  AP,  INP  and  AP 
wirephoto  services;  with  a  comprehensive  collection  of  absorbing 
features  including  headliners  Winchell,  Durling  and  Rukeyser;  with 
such  comics  as  Blondie,  Jiggs,  Mandrake  and  Buck  Rogers,  of 
unparalleled  appeal. 

When... is  the  Herald-American  read? 

Evening  and  Sunday,  relaxed,  receptive,  leisure -filled  time,  when 
the  whole  family  is  together  to  make  plans  and  buying  decisions. 

Where..  .is  the  Herald-American  read? 

Home,  this  potent,  basic  institution  in  American  life  and  the  family, 
with  its  powerful  bond  of  co-operation  and  mutual  interest  is  a 
vital  source  of  plans  which  mean  buying  action. 

Whl|...do  people  read  the  Herald-American? 

Because  this  newspaper  prints  the  news  impartially,  the  kind  of 
news  most  people  like  to  read,  the  way  they  want  to  read  it. 


EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 

Nationally  Represented  by  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
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Times  Telephoto  Equipment  Incorporated  announces  a  change 
of  name  to  Times  Facsimile  Corporation. 

Everything’s  the  same  but  the  name.  Times  Facsimile  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  The  New  York  Times  Com¬ 
pany.  Management  and  personnel  remain  unchanged.  The 
same  skilled  staff  of  technicians  is  working  under  the  same  high 
standards  of  craftsmanship  that  have  made  this  organization 
a  leader  in  facsimile  for  more  than  a  decade. 


TIMES  FACSIMILE  jDORPORATION 

A  ssBsisiAiT  er  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  COMPANY 


229  West  43rd  Street 
NewYorl(I8,N.Y. 
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The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America 


ISSUED  EVCBY  SATUBDAY 
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NAEA  Reports  Progress 
In  Service  to  Advertisers 

J.  W.  Egon,  Jr.,  Elected  President 
At  Convention  Attended  by  700 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CHICAGO  —  Seeking  to  further 

strengthen  the  newspaper  sell¬ 
ing  structure  to  meet  competi¬ 
tive  days  ahead  in  retail  and  na¬ 
tional  advertising,  members  of 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  took  stock  and 
found  their  industry  retooled 
for  action  at  their  35th  annual 
meeting  here  this  week. 

Although  still  handicapped  by 
lack  of  sufficient  newsprint  to 
meet  the  growing  demands  of 
advertisers,  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  staffs  are  fully  prepared  to 
give  increased  service  along 
many  lines,  according  to  reports 
and  speeches  before  the  nearly 
700  ad  executives  in  attendance 
at  the  NAEA  convention  in  the 
■  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  mark¬ 
ing  a  new  all-time  high  in  reg¬ 
istrations. 

The  past  year  has  been  one 
of  progress  for  NAEA  on  many 
fronts,  through  efforts  of  com¬ 
mittees  named  to  study  and 
solve  problems  relating  to  news¬ 
paper  advertising  practices,  in¬ 
cluding  market  research,  im¬ 
proved  standards  of  R-O-P  color, 
closer  relationship  with  retail¬ 
ers,  and  a  market  by  market  ap¬ 
proach  in  the  national  field. 

Friendly  Relations  Exist 

Closer  and  friendlier  relation¬ 
ships  with  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  and  the 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies  were  reported  by 
committee  chairmen,  who  pre- 
^  dieted  a  new  era  of  good  feel¬ 
ing  ahead. 

Latest  development  was  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  joint  committee 
with  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  to  further 
harmonious  understanding  in 
the  department  store  field.  ( De¬ 
tailed  report  on  page  64.) 

A  joint  NAEA-NRDGA  news¬ 
paper  production  clinic  is  being 
planned  for  the  spring. 

James  W.  Egan,  Jr.,  Toledo 
(O.)  Blade,  program  chairman 
and  first  vicepresident,  was  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  NAEA  presidency, 
succeeding  Robert  K.  Drew,  Mil- 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  who  was 
presented  with  a  gold  watch  in 
appreciation  of  his  two  years  of 
^  leadership. 

Harold  V.  Manzer,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram,  was  elevated 
to  first  vicepresident.  George  G. 
Steele,  Philadelphia  Evening 


Bulletin  was  elected  second 
vicepresident,  and  Robert  C. 
Pace,  Danville  (Ill.)  Commercial 
News,  was  reappointed  secre- 
retary-treasurer. 

New  directors  are:  John 
Lewis,  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Pioneer  Press;  George 
G  r  i  n  h  a  m  ,  St.  Louis  ( Mo. ) 
Globe  -  Democrat;  Herman  P. 
Diehl,  Le  Canada,  Montreal,  and 
John  F.  Reid,  ^ston  ( Mass. ) 
Globe. 

“Tomorrow’s  newspaper”  will 
be  a  pleasure  to  read  and  see,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Howard  N.  King,  ty¬ 
pographic  counsellor  for  the  In¬ 
tertype  Corp.  He  urged  that 
newspapers  have  a  more  “com¬ 
plete  library”  of  type  faces  in 
all  point  sizes. 

King  declared  newspapers 
must  take  the  initiative  in  start¬ 
ing  an  educational  campaign 
among  retailers  for  improved 
advertising  typography.  Such  a 
program,  he  said,  calls  for  ty¬ 
pographic  clinics  for  advertisers 
and  for  composing  room  em¬ 
ployes  with  experts  to  discuss 
modern  design  and  type  faces. 
He  urged  that  larger  newspa¬ 
pers  employ  a  typographic  di¬ 
rector. 

A.  Wollan,  a  Springfield,  Ill., 
retailer,  told  how  Roland's  Wo¬ 
men’s  Specialty  Store  had  spent 
8%  for  advertising  the  first  year 
and  has  continued  to  spend  al 
most  that  sum  on  the  average. 


with  the  result  that  over  a  five- 
year  period  the  store’s  sales  vol¬ 
ume  has  jumped  from  $360,000 
to  $1,800,000. 

In  praising  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  for  its' part  fn  the  store’s 
growth,  Wollan  said  newspapers 
come  first  because' they  are  the 
most  effective  for  immediate 
sales  results.  Radio,  he  said,  is 
good  for  implanting  in  the  listen¬ 
er’s  mind  the  store  as  an  institu¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  not  as  effective  for 
.specific  items. 

Benn  Kay,  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Sentinel,  reporting  on  the 
growth  of  consumer  organiza¬ 
tions  and  cooperatives,  urged 
that  newspapers  support  state 
and  national  laws  that  may  be 
introduced  requiring  coopera¬ 
tives  to  pay  taxes  the  same  as 
private  business,  asserting  “co¬ 
operatives  are  a  threat  not  only 
to  advertising  but  to  our  whole 
free  enterprise  system.” 

Advice  on  Color  Ads 

James  J.  Armistead,  Nash¬ 
ville  (Tenn. )  Banner  and  Ten¬ 
nessean,  declared  color  ads  in 
newspapers  are  more  effective 
when  used  in  a  consistent  man¬ 
ner  and  are  backed  up  with 
careful  merchandising  methods. 
He  said  that  Sears'  use  of  color 
on  a  once-a-week  basis  is  set¬ 
ting  a  new  standard  in  the  re¬ 
tail  field,  pointing  out  that  the 
ads  are  extremely  simple  and 
call  for  standard  inks. 

An  NAEA  survey  shows  that 
398  dailies  can  accept  R-O.P. 
color  (1  color  and  black),  156 
papers  can  take  two  colors  and 
black,  and  86  dailies  can  handle 
three  colors  and  black,  he 
stated.  There  is  still  need  for 
standardization  of  color  rates 


Cancer  Society  Ads 
Hun  In  990  Papers 

Chic.\co  —  Selling  of  locally 
sponsored  newspaper  ads  offered 
by  the  American  Cancer  Society 
has  resulted  in  the  largest  news¬ 
paper  campaign  on  record  for 
public  service  aside  from  the 
War  Bond  drives,  George  R. 
Gould,  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Register,  reported  at  the  NAEA 
convention  here  this  week. 

A  total  of  1,192  full  pages  and 
8,910  additional  ads  were  run  by 
990  newspapers  during  1946, 
Gould  stated.  The  American 
Cancer  Society  has  prepared 
another  series  of  ads  for  1947, 
with  1,127  papers  already  hav¬ 
ing  indicate  a  desire  to  run 
them. 


and  color  reproduction,  he 
added. 

Jess  Fleck,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Times,  took  issue  with  Arthur 
Motley’s  earlier  charge  that,^ 
newspaper  admen  had  grown* 
soft  and  fiabby  during  the  news¬ 
print  rationing  period.  Fleck 
declared  newspapers  are  better 
equipped  than  ever  before  to  do 
a  great  selling  job  for  advertis¬ 
ers  once  print  paper  is  available 
in  sufficient  quantities.  He  pre¬ 
dicted  cooperative  advertising 
will  come  under  manufacturer 
control  to  a  greater  extent  with 
manufacturer  copy  more  wide¬ 
ly  placed  at  the  general  rate  and 
cooperative  ads  at  the  dealer 
rate  more  generally  supplement¬ 
ing  the  national  effort. 

NAEA  members  adopted  a 
resolution  calling  for  a  federal 
census  of  retailing,  wholesaling 
and  manufacturing  every  five 
year  instead  of  10  years.  NAEA 
is  cooperating  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Marketing  Association  and 
other  groups  to  get  Congress  to 
provide  such  statistics  more 
freqently. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising’s 
approach  to  national  advertisers 
was  presented  by  Alfred  Stan¬ 
ford.  director  of  the  Bureau’s 
national  division,  in  the  form  of 
a  new  presentation  entitled: 
“Grass  Roots  and  Greater  Prof¬ 
its.”  The  presentation  embodies 
a  community  approach  to  na¬ 
tional  marketing  and  is  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  Bureau’s  slogan; 
“All  business  is  local.” 

Stanford  prefaced  his  presen¬ 
tation  with  the  comment  that  it 
represents  the  current  approach 
to  meet  the  problem  of  “blind 
national  advertising  in  chain 
media.”  The  presentation  shows 
the  sales  potentials  in  different 
types  of  markets  and  empha¬ 
sizes  sectional  or  commimity  ap¬ 
proach  to  national  marketing  as 
opposed  to  “blind  national  ad¬ 
vertising”  which  seems  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  USA  means  “Uniform 
States  of  America.” 

(Continued  on  page  66) 


James  W.  Egon.  Jr.,  Toledo  Blade,  president-elect  oi  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Association;  James  Mooney.  Willys-Overland 
Motors  president,  and  Robert  K.  Drew,  Milwaukee  loumaL  retiring 
NAEA  president. 
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Canadian  Newsprint  Mills 
Return  to  Sound  Position 


Profitable  '47  Is  Anticipated 
With  $350  Million  Revenue 


By  Roy  Carmichael 

MONTREAL — On  the  threshold  i 

of  what  Canadian  manufac¬ 
turers  of  newsprint  believe  will 
be  the  industry’s  most  prosper¬ 
ous  year,  a  glance  back  over  a 
score  or  more  of  eventful  years, 
shows  that  its  course  has  not 
been  one  of  smooth  sailing,  but 
of  plunging  along  through 
troubled  waters,  often  zig-zag¬ 
ging  to  avoid  rocks  or  shoals, 
and  sometimes  forced  to  shorten 
sail,  or  even  throw  cargo  over¬ 
board. 

There  are  no  storm  signals 
fluttering  now,  and  the  indus¬ 
try  expects  a  profitable  voyage 
throughout  1947. 

Even  without  further  price  or 
production  increases,  a  gross 
revenue  approaching  $350,000.- 
000  is  anticipated  fom  the  sale 
of  approximately  4.250.000  tons 
,of  newsprint  this  year — more 
than  double  the  value  of  $151.- 
003.165  produced  in  1921,  which 
figure  was  sharply  below  the 
$236,420,176  recorded  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  and  again  was  well 
under  the  1929  figure  of  $243,- 
970,761. 

60%  in  Default  on  Bonds 

Importance  of  these  contrast¬ 
ing  results  is  the  stress  they  lay 
on  the  unpredictable.  Who,  for 
Instance,  could  have  thought 
that  the  record  figure  of  1929 
would  be  slashed  in  half  four 
years  later  when  the  value  of 
the  newsprint  output  dropped  to 
$123,415,492? 

The  early  1930’s  were  the  de¬ 
pression  years  when  60%  of  the 
producing  companies  were  at 
one  time  in  default  on  their 
bond  interest,  and  disastrous 
price  cutting  characterized  the 
industry. 

Between  1930  and  1938,  the 
capital  employed  in  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry,  which  at  Its 
height  was  e.stimated  at  $800.- 
000.000,  droDoed  from  $704,000.- 
000  to  $536,000,000.  So  .startling  i 
was  this  rapid  deterioration  of  i 
the  industry  that  fearing  the 
closing  of  many  mills  in  local!-  1 
ties  exclu.«'vely  dependent  on  ( 
them,  the  Government.s  of  Que¬ 
bec  and  Ontario  in  which  prov-  i 
inces  80%  of  the  newsprint 
mills  is  located,  adopted  pro-  i 
rata  policies,  thereby  helping  i 
to  avert  many  local  tragedies  by 
keeping  open  mills  in  commun¬ 
ities  of  which  they  were  the 
sole  support.  1 

Water  was  wrung  out  of  in-  « 
flated  stocks  and  the  industry  < 
was  reorganized  on  a  basis  of  <1 
reasonable  returns.  Production  1 
o*''>ln  headed  unwards  and  in  "I 
1988.  the  last  full  prewar  year.  1 
was  ?  R‘>4  S80  tons  valued  at  < 

glOT  100  000.  I 

Wartime  de»n«nds  stimulated  < 
production  adding  between  half  ] 


and  three-quarters  of  a  million 
tons  a  year,  despite  the  restric¬ 
tions  imposed  by  the  Wartime 
Prices  and  Trade  Board  in  1943. 
which  limited  newsprint  deliv¬ 
eries  to  90%  of  the  1941-42  aver¬ 
age  and  assigned  established 
percentages  of  production  to 
each  of  25  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turers. 

These  restrictions  and  alloca¬ 
tions  were  removed  at  the  end 
of  1945.  How  little  effect  they 
had  on  reducing  newsprint  pro-, 
duction  during  the  war  years 
may  be  gauged  from  the  offi¬ 
cially  reported  values  given  as 
follows: 

1939  . $120,900,000 

1940  .  158.400.000 

1941  .  158.900.000 

1942  .  147.100.000 

1943  .  153.000.000 

1944  .  165,700,000 

In  1945,  the  industry  was  cal¬ 
culated  to  oresent  a  valuation 
of  $700,000,600.  Production  was 
at  a  ratio  of  75.8%  of  capacity. 
It  is  now  99.2%  and  is  expected 
to  duplicate  in  1947  or  perhaps 
to  exceed — its  1946  production 
of  over  4.150.000  tons. 

To  those  prone  to  reflect  with 
foreboding  on  the  “boom”  and 
"bust”  eras  of  the  early  1920s 
and  1930s.  financial  analysts 
point  out  that  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  industry  presents 
factors  contrasting  with  rather 
than  similar  to  those  in  these 
dangerous  years. 

Reorganization  of  company 
capital  structure,  during  the 
war.  and  refunding  operations 
since  that  time,  have  brought 
debt-carrving  charges  to  levels 
within  the  earning  capacity  of 
the  companies  in  most  cases, 
even  though  ooerations  should 
droD  from  pre'ent  levels.  Since 
1939  financial  imnrovement  in 
15  representative  Canadian  pulp 
and  paoer  cnmoanies  shows  at 
the  end  of  1945; 

( 1  >  Fimded  debt  at  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1946.  $118,400,000.  a  de¬ 
cline  o^  41%. 

(2)  Net  earnings:  *98.200,000. 
an  incre’se  of  over  100%. 

<(3)  Cash  and  government 
bonds  held  $42,200,000,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  231%. 

The  Present  Picture 

So  much  for  history;  now  for 
the  present  picture.  Canada’s 
mewsprint  capacity  is  well  over 
4.250.090  tons  a  year,  or  four 
4*mes  that  of  any  other  country. 
Wewaorint  alone  has  brought 
•the  Dominion  more  export  dol¬ 
lars  than  wheat,  nickel,  or  any 
other  single  commodity,  except 
gold.  There  are  in  Canada  to¬ 
day  approximately  80  pulp  and 
paper  concerns  operating  205 


mills,  producing  in  addition  to 
pulp  and  newsprint,  about  600 
types  of  fine  paper,  besides  wrap¬ 
ping  paper,  tissues,  paperboard 
and  other  cellulose  products. 
Even  at  the  outbreak  of  war  the 
capital  invested  in  the  pulp  and 
paper  production  was  more  than 
double  that  of  the  next  largest 
manufacturing  industry. 

Canadian  pulp  and  paper  com¬ 
panies,  which  enjoyed  a  year  of 
contrasting  progress  in  opera¬ 
tions  during  1946,  entered  the 
current  year  with  bright  pros¬ 
pects  for  further  wide  improve¬ 
ment  in  results. 

Not  only  did  production  at¬ 
tain  record  proportions,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  the  newsprint  field 
where  output  for  the  full  12 
months  of  1946  exceeded,  by  a 
margin  of  about  150.000  tons, 
the  4.000,000-ton  mark  which 
was  estimated  around  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year,  but  demand 
more  than  kept  pace  with  ex¬ 
pansion  in  output  and  the  mar¬ 
keting  position  of  the  industry 
was  as  strong  at  the  end  of 
last  year  as  it  was  at  the  be¬ 
ginning. 

Price  Up  $17  a  Ton 

Selling  price  of  newsprint, 
which  was  at  the  end  of  1945  on 
a  basis  of  $61  a  ton  plus  an 
approximate  premium  of  10% 
on  shipments  to  U.S.  market, 
closed  the  year  1946  on  a  basis 
of  $84  a  ton  with  the  premium 
eliminated.  A  price  increase  of 
$6  a  ton  went  into  effect  at  the 
beginning  of  last  year.  When 
Canadian  and  United  States  dol¬ 
lars  were  placed  on  a  parity  in 
the  summer  of  1946,  newsprint 
companies  raised  their  price  by 
$7  a  ton,  to  offset  the  loss  of  the 
premium,  and  in  October,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $10  a  ton  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  level  of  $84  a  ton  was 
granted  by  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  In  the  United 
States.  Thus,  allowing  for  loss 
of  premiums  on  U.S.  shipments 
during  the  year,  selling  price 
of  new.sorint  increased  by  about 
$17  a  ton  during  the  past  year. 

Co.®ts  ro'e  considerably,  pro- 
v’ding  justification  for  the  rising 
trend  of  the  selling  prices,  but 
the  margin  of  profit  for  produc¬ 
ers  improved  considerably  nev¬ 
ertheless. 

-Government  control  of  news¬ 
print  was  removed  by  Canada 
on  Dec.  31.  1945,  since  when 
manufacturers  have  been  free 
to  .select  their  own  export  mar¬ 
kets  with  the  proviso  of  the 
Wartime  Prices  and  Trade 
Board  that  domestic  consumers 
be  supplied  with  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  of  Canada’s  total  pro¬ 
duction  as  during  the  prewar 
and  wartime  period. 

This  amounts  to  about  6%.  or 
between  210.000  and  235,000 
tons.  The  remaining  94%  is  ex¬ 
ported.  approximately  81%  be¬ 
ing  shipped  to  the  United  States 
and  13%  to  other  world  markets. 

i*rior  to  th«»  outbreak  of  hos¬ 
tilities  In  1939.  Canadian  pro- 
duoers  had  long-term  contracts 


Suit  Dismissed 

San  Diego,  Calii. — A  $100,000 
libel  suit,  filed  Nov.  2  against 
the  San  Diego  Union-Tribune 
Publishing  Co.,  the  Copley 
Press,  and  Frank  Macomber, 
Washington  correspondent,  by 
Ed  V.  Izac,  iormer  Congress¬ 
man,  was  dismissed  Ion.  4  at 
the  request  oi  Izac's  attorney. 
Izac  had  objected  to  a  story 
written  by  Macomber  during 
the  election  campaign,  in 
which  the  Congressman  was 
defeated.  The  Union  and  Trib¬ 
une-Sun  published  retractions 
before  the  election. 

with  the  United  States  and  other 
customers  in  Great  Britain, 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and 
South  Africa  on  a  requirements 
basis.  These  were  held  in  abey¬ 
ance  during  the  war,  but  have 
once  again  become  operative 
with  the  removal  of  allocations. 

Sales  of  newsprint  to  the 
United  States  during  the  first 
seven  months  of  1946  amounted 
in  value  to  $121,395,000,  thereby 
providing  Canada  with  more 
U.S.  dollars  than  any  other  sin¬ 
gle  industry.  Although  produc¬ 
ers  are  receiving  fabulous  offers 
for  newsprint  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  they  have  firm  com¬ 
mitments  with  customers  of 
long  standing. 

The  United  Kingdom  con¬ 
tracted  in  1945  for  224,000  tons 
of  Canadian  newsprint,  to  be 
delivered  in  1946.  This  amount 
was  reduced  to  50,000  tons,  due 
to  Britain's  shortage  of  dollar 
exchange  and  her  austerity  pro¬ 
gram.  It  was  to  be  understood, 
however,  that  the  difference 
should  be  spread  over  1947  and 
1948,  providing  that  the  neces¬ 
sary  foreign  currency  was  avail¬ 
able. 

Turning  the  mind  back  over 
the  period  between  1926  and 
1946,  one  notes  the  disappear¬ 
ance  as  separate  entities  of  such 
well-known  companies  as  Lau- 
rentlde,  Wyagamack  and  Rior- 
dan.  once  stock  market  leaders, 
the  formation  of  the  great  ag¬ 
gregation  known  as  Canada 
Power  &  Paper  Co.,  later  de¬ 
watered  and  converted  into 
Consolidated  Paper  Corporation, 
and  Abitibi’s  long  receivership 
from  which  It  recently  emerged. 

Canada's  Largest  Industry 
A  fitting  conclusion  to  this  re¬ 
view  is  the  comment  of  Canada’s 
official  “Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal,”  which  declares: 

“Newsprint  is  the  largest  sin¬ 
gle  manufacturing  industry  in 
Canada  and  is  currently  operat¬ 
ing  at  an  all-time  high  of  99.2% 
of  its  rated  capacity.  New.sorint 
is  probably  in  shorter  supply  in 
markets  of  the  world  than  any 
other  imajor  commodity,  thereby 
creating  a  demand  that  is  un¬ 
precedented.” 

Canada  may  not  be  able  com¬ 
pletely  to  satisfy  this  demand 
in  the  year  ahead,  but  it  will 
make  by  far  the  largest  Indi¬ 
vidual  contribution  to  the  pro- 
duotion  of  the  world’s  news¬ 
papers. 


I04T4>R  «  PURLItflll  for  Janoory  It. 


Ad  Art  at  the  'Met' 

Advertising  art  had  its  day 
at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  ol 
Art  in  New  York  recently. 

Paintings  by  Norman  Rock¬ 
well.  John  Falter,  Dean  Corn- 
well.  Douglass  Crockwell  and 
others  which  hove  been  used 
to  promote  motion  pictures 
were  shown  in  the  Ameiicon 
Wing  ol  the  Museum,  through 
the  cooperation  of  Twentieth 
Century-Fox. 

Thus  did  Rockwell's  Tyrone 
Power  hobnob  with  Chorles 
Bridges'  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Maria  Taylor  Byrd  of  the 
Virginia  Byrds. 


'viAe6, 


rands,  Plus  Newspapers 
uild  Department  Stores 


fashion  shows,  consumer  rela¬ 
tions  and  public  relations. 

“National  brands  are  business 
builders,”  he  said:  “They  bring 


jK  ^  \  newspaper  message.”  disnlay. 

Axiomatic,  said  Mr.  Cohen,  Starting  hi.s  retail  career  in 
;  '  '•‘■M  are  two  prime  considerations:  ^^26  at  the  Hub  in  Baltimore, 
(1)  national  advertising  reaches  where  he  was  first  copywriter 
Jr  effectiveness  only  ^ater  sa’es  promotion  mana- 

when  it  receives  adequate  local  Cohen  went  to  Kauf- 

kI  ^  newspaper  advertising  support  niann's  store  in  Pittsburgh  as 

K  i  ^  ‘n  each  community,  and  (2)  the  sales  promotion  manager  from 

public  todav  is  concerned  with  ^936  to  193f).  and  then  became 
Bti  quality  rather  than  price.  sales  promotion  director  at  the 

Trends  in  department  store  Boston  Store  in  Milwaukee, 
advertising  for  newspapers  will  Promoted  Bond  Drives 

be  up  from  here  out,  predicted  In  1941  he  was  retained  by 
the  new  Lit  executive,  provided  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  as 
the_  newsprint  situation  can  be  retail  consultant  to  work  up 
satisfactorily  solved.  Lits,  for  their  brand  program  in  relation 
example,  are  anxious  to  get  back  with  Post  advertisers.  After 
IHHB.  prewar  schedules  as  soon  as  that  came  the  identification  with 

possible.  the  New  York  Times,  also  with 

Samuel  J.  Cohen  Trend  to  Buyers'  Market  Talon,  Inc. 

Ho.  K........'  .v.o.bo»  ol  As  a  creator  of  The  Four  Free- 

They  readv  Wun’  answer  ^  said  ^  highly 

M?."coSmuJ’be“ve'^  ^r"r;:hin"'ser^;2^he 

some  classes  of  goods,  a  buyer's  TreasS??  SenarTmtit  as  a  coni 

^r*^o1ne*Bme**^is"sTm^nv*^^?n  stihant.  During  the  Seventh 

^he  Victory  Loan, 

matority  of'^lines  That  are  sold  J®  ^^iTa\?r  T^e'ivinra^m^ri 

at  tlffs^tin^e^heTe'bf  an  accL^TiT  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury 

atim  MoTgcnthau  and  Vinson,  also 

mL^aT  toward  a  buyers  gpepiai  recognition  from  Ted  R. 

“As  an  example  of  building  a 

He  Created  the  Fashmn  Con- 

explained,  of  America,  a  fashion  edi- 

wifh"*^TJatTTlu7OT^  torial  feature  that  aooeared  in 

wimen  Tn  thf.  o.o  thi  tnetroDolitan  newspapers,  and  is 

fif  i  w  also  the  author  of  various  ar- 
In  ^  ^  retailer  jjpjpg  written  for  advertising 

ha.  publications,  including  the  re- 

Thi.s  success,  which  has  been  ^  ^  ...p^  g  p,-  pu^Kc  Rela- 

gs  o;"j?:.Se=  ,„‘5  ?;,3.r/r;o  ” 

ca?S''^aT"’c!deq'ultr^Sock®*lnd  the  internatio^i  food 

ba^^.by  con^siste^t^^wspaper  S^^'f^ecror '^orpu^CficU^lor^Ve 

nf ''aTan  National  Retail  Committee  of 

TwarTmTieHoS  ®  the  President's  Famine  Emer- 

^Ais  brfngs^s  to  a  natural  ^ency  Committee,  which  secured 
.  j  i  i  u  Ki  1  ?  natural  retailers’  connpration  in  news- 

alvertwn,  clo«  to  S.- 

of  a  national  brand  can  be  in-  _  _  r'J*** 

‘the  stores  that  know  how  creased  in  a  local  market  when  KunS  lUU-ra^©  tClltlOn 
much  each  brand  contributes  goods  are  free.”  The  Windsor  Daily  Star  pub- 

profit-wise  to  the  store's  net.  In  announcing  the  appoint-  llshed  a  100-page  ^ition  Dec. 

“That’s  a  new  area  of  analysis  ment  of  Mr.  Cohen,  Senior  31  with  its  annual  financial  re¬ 
fer  stores  and,  consequently,  Vicepresident  Harold  Brightman  view  and  record  of  the  local, 

when  the  facts  are  known  I  feel  said  all  personnel  of  advertising  national  and  inte-national  news 
confident  in  predicting  even  departments  at  Lits  will  remain  highlights  of  1946. 


:for  retailers  in  cooperation  with 
I  Post  advertisers. 

Coming  back  to  Philadelphia 
,  after  a  series  of  outstanding  per- 
Jformances  in  governmental  act- 
livities  over  the  war  period,  the 
'  newly  appointed  executive  in 

I'  one  of  this  citv's  largest  depart¬ 
ment  stores  predicted  an  unpre¬ 
cedented  era  of  advertising  and 
promotion  of  national  brands 


during  the  years  ahead. 

^  Served  New  York  Times 

Always  bearish  on  newspaper 
advertising  because  of  his  pre¬ 
vious  connections  with  the  news- 
j  paper  business — he  served  for  a 
(time  as  merchandising  con¬ 
sultant  to  the  New  York  Times 
i— Mr.  Cohen  believes  news- 
t  papers  will  share  generously  in 
expanding  volumes  of  advertls- 
tag,  their  participation  In 
enlarged  programs  depending 
prettv  much  upon  their  paper 
suoplies. 

In  the  new  affiliation  assumed 
last  week,  Mr.  Cohen  is  called 
upon  by  Lit  management  among 
[other  duties, 
store's  activities  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  national  brands  and  new 
[products  and  to  support  them 
with  comptetelv  coordinated 
tompaigns.  He  is  to  be  responsi- 
l)Ie  for  coordinating  newspaper 
advertising,  direct  mail,  radio, 
interior  and  exterior  display. 
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ready-made  patronage.  ' 
provide  the  measure  of  quality 
which  the  customer  wants  in 
these  times.  The  nationally  ad¬ 
vertised  manufacturer  is  exposed 
to  the  public  in  a  manner  in 
which  he  must  maintain  quality. 

Result  of  Public  Demand 
“Many  stores  during  the  war 
to  enlarge  the  discovered  something  that  has 
always  been  a  fact:  a  good  part 
of  their  business  standing  in  a 
community  depends  upon  their 
continued  promotion  of  national 
brands.  The  presence  of  na¬ 
tional  brands  in  a  store  is  the 
result  of  public  demand. 

“The  one  staple  factor — or  vi¬ 
tamin  of  success — always  pre¬ 
sent  in  a  department  store  suc¬ 
cess  formula,  is  the  national 
brands.” 

Mr.  Cohen  maintained  many 
store  executives  cannot  name 
all  of  the  brands  sold  by  their 
stores,  and  a  few  have  a  handy 
list  at  their  convenience.  Also, 
few  stores  really  know  how 
much  each  brand  contributes  to 
the  departmental  volume.” 

“And  I  know  that  you  can 
count  on  your  fingers”,  he  ad¬ 
ded, 


Schenectady.  N.  Y. — Donald 
Weekes.  Schenectady's  only 
veteran  blinded  in  combat  in 
World  War  0.  recently  re¬ 
ceived  a  S24.S00  gift  to  start 
oil  the  new  year.  The  money, 
representing  donations  by 
thousands  of  local  citisens, 
was  turned  over  to  Weekes  by 
Barnett  Fowler.  Union-Stor 
columnist,  who  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  starting  the  fund 
iive. 
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Senate  Group  Calls 
For  Postal  Rate  Data 


WASHINGTON  —  The  Post  Of-  sent  to  more  than  10,000  news- 
fice  Department  is  compiling  papers  seeking  information  on 
cost  reports  to  be  submitted  the  effect  of  higher  operating 
Feb.  18  to  the  Senate  Civil  costs,  newsprint  shortage,  mail- 
Service  Committee  for  exami-  ing  rates  and  other  factors,  on 


nation  in  connection  with 


their  ability  to  continue  in  busi- 


study  to  decide  whether  second,  ness.  The  Montanan  had  ar- 
third,  and  fourth-class  mail  ranged  a  series  of  hearings  to 


rates  should  be  increased. 


begin  Jan.  7,  but  indefinite  post- 


The  testimony  will  be  for-  ponement  was  ordered  at  the  re¬ 
warded  as  a  result  of  a  resolu-  quest  of  Republican  members, 
tion  sponsored  by  Senator  Wil-  Senator  Murray  said  this  week 
liam  Danger  of  North  Dakota,  he  is  opposed  to  any  flat  increase 
Danger,  committee  head,  is  not  in  second-class  rates  on  smaller 
fully  committed  to  increases  publications.  There  are  25.000 
but  believes,  he  said,  the  study  publishers  having  second-class 
should  proceed  as  a  means  of  mailing  rights  but  one-fourth  of 


finding  the  answer. 


the  tonnage  moved  under  that 


Senator  James  E.  Murray  of  classification  is  made  up  of  15 
Montana,  retiring  chairman  of  nationally-circulated  magazines. 


the  Small  Business  Committee,  he  said.  Much  of  the  rert,  he 
already  has  voiced  opposition  to  added,  flows  out  of  printing 


any  boost  In  second-class  rates  pl^ts  of  Iflg  newspapers.  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

falling  upon  smaller  newspapers  Citing  what  he  Jan.  23-24 — South 

but  considers  national  magazines  operating  deficit  of  $106,000,000  Press  Assn.,  executl 

and  larger  newspapers  “can  and  on  Post  Omce  Department  nan-  rnittee  annual  midw 

should,  pay  their  way.”  He  is  diiog  of  second-class  mails  l^t  stitute,  Columbia,  S, 

a  supporter  of  the  Danger  reso  year,  the  senator  suggest^  that  23-24— North 

lution,  with  that  reservation.  *oe  larger  users  should  be  re-  Press  Institute,  anni 

Groundwork  for  the  probe  Quired  to  put  the  service  on  a  Carolina  Inn, 

was  laid  this  week  when  Post  paying  basis.  Hill,  N.  C. 

Office  Department  officials  were  SmaHer  newspapers,  Murray  24— PNPA.  « 

called  to  Capitol  Hill  for  a  con-  warned,  are  dying  at  a  rate  committee  meeting, 

ference  with  Danger  and  other  which  imperils  me  freedom  of  Harris  Hotel,  Harris! 

committee  members.  Joseph  J.  the  prtas.  In  view  of  the  irn-  24  —  North 

Dawler,  third  assistant  post-  o*  paper  shortages  and  Press  Assn.,  annual 

master  general,  denied  widely  higher  costs  upon  those  strug-  meeting,  Duke  Ur 

circulated  reports  that  the  de-  Sling  to  survive,  he  sugg^ted,  Durham.  N.  C. 

partment  has  recommended  an  sMond-class  ratM  covering  meir  24-25  —  New 

increase  in  several  types  of  shipments  should  be  reduced,  if  Press  Assn.,  annual 

charges,  including  second-class,  anything.  meeting,  Santa  Fe.  I 

“We  were  called  in  only  to  President  Truman  s  message  24-25— Michlg 

hear  what  the  committee  de-  mention^  the  subject  by  way  Assn.,  79th  midwin 

sired  in  the  way  of  a  report  pointing  to  a  probable  de-  vention.  Dansing. 
from  us.”  he  said.  “We  will  "ease  in  federal  revenues  when  26-28— Southe 

Fubmit  the  report  in  time  for  nFst-cla^  postoge  automatically  ified  Advertising  IV 

the  Feb.  18  meeting,  but  we  <iro^  from  ^ree  to  two  cents  Assn.,  Charter  cor 

have  made  no  recommendation  minimum,  July  1.  Atlanta  Biltmore  H( 

and  don’t  intend  to  make  one.”  increa.se  in  second-class  lanta,  Ga. 

With  Dawler  were  Joseph  mailing  charges  was  in  prosit  30-31— Ohio  : 

Gartland,  budget  and  planning  severe  years  ago  and  might  pgj.  Women’s  Assn 

director  for  the  Department,  hove  become  law  then  but  for  seminar  Wooster,  O., 

and  Nelson  B.  Wentzel.  deputy  two  developments:  1.  A  drive  - : - 

third  assistant  postmaster  gen-  to  get  more  important  legisla-  Viarmont 

eral.  tion  out  of  the  way  before  ad-  vermom  i/auies 

Senator  Murray  will  be  sue-  journment  of  the  session.  2.  In-  Qgt  State  Action 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Jan.  20-21  —  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Assn., 
and  Northeastern  Classified 
Advertising  Managers’  Assn., 
joint  classified  clinic,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Jan.  20-21  —  New  York 
State  Publishers  Assn.,  26th 
annual  convention.  Hotel 
Seneca,  Rochester. 

Jan.  21  —  New  England 
Daily  Newspaper  Assn.,  win¬ 
ter  meeting,  Copley  Plaza 
Hotel  Boston. 

Jan.  19-21  —  Advertising 
Association,  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors.  annual  winter  meeting, 
Claremont  Hotel,  Oakland, 
Calif. 

Jan.  22-23 — New  England 
Assn,  of  Circulation  Mgrs., 
winter  meeting.  Hotel  Stat- 
ler.  Boston. 

Jan.  23  —  North  Carolina 
Associated  Press  Club,  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Carolina  Inn, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Jan.  23-24 — South  Carolina 
Press  Assn.,  executive  com¬ 
mittee  annual  midwinter  in¬ 
stitute,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Jan.  23-24 — North  Carolina 
Press  Institute,  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  Carolina  Inn,  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C. 

Jan.  24 — PNPA,  executive 
committee  meeting.  Penn- 
Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  24  —  North  Carolina 
Press  Assn.,  annual  dinner 
meeting,  Duke  University, 
Durham.  N.  C. 

Jan.  24-25  —  New  Mexico 
Press  Assn.,  annual  winter 
meeting,  Santa  Fe.  N.  M. 

Jan.  24-25 — Michigan  Press 
Assn.,  79th  midwinter  con¬ 
vention.  Dansing. 

Jan.  26-28 — Southern  Class¬ 
ified  Advertising  Managers 
Assn.,  Charter  convention. 
Atlanta  Biltmore  Hotel,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga. 

Jan.  30-31 — Ohio  Newspa¬ 
per  Women’s  Assn.,  press 
seminar.  Wooster,  O.,  College 


ceeded  as  head  of  the  Small  troduction  of  the  idea  of  taxing 
Business  Committee  by  Senator  stations  simultaneously. 


Burlington,  Vt. — After  a  vig- 


cusineM  ^mmiuw  oy  senator  two-month  campaign  of 

Kenneth  Wherry.  Republican  of  stores  concerning  alleged 

Nebrwka  as  a  result  of  the  stymied  mistreatment  of  inmates  at  the 


^itch  of  party  control  over  Weeks  School,  state  reforma- 

Congress.  He  was  chairman  at  .  President  Roasevelt.  taunting-  ^  nurlinaton  Dailv  Newt 


^ongress.  tie  was  chairman  at  xxua..eveu  «um.nK-  ^^e  Burlington  Daily  News 

the  time  questionnaires  were  and  her  sister  paper,  the  St.  Al- 

Messenger,  have  suc- 

INDFY  cceded  in  their  attempts  to  have 

the  state  correct  the  conditions. 
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Truman  has  maintained  a  more 


4V.-  When  The  Sunday  Visitor,  a 
-in  Catholic  Church  periodical, 
?nade  the  initial  charges  that 


and  girls  at  the  reforma- 
tory  were,  mistreated,  the  two 


action  seems  less  inclined  to  pap^er^  took  up  thHud^ 
rush  into  study  of  newspaper  f.n-iw  4h-%4-t»  P..hn-  i 


Finally,  the  State  Public  Wel- 
during  DeiiScratl^contr^r  P>-odded_Into  action 


Photography  .  30  L>emocraHc  control.  by  ^jje  Vermont  Department, 

Promotion  50  *  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  which 

p_j.  Seattle  Groun  Formed  ^ad  read  the  series  of  articles  in 

.  28  oeoiue  t^roup  rorxnea  ^^e  two  papers,  held  a  closed 

Shop  Talk  .  72  Seattix,  Wash.  —  ’The  Seattle  meeting,  Emitting  to  the 

Shari  Takas  99  Newspaper  Advertising  Repre-  charges,  but  deferring  comment 

_  j.  .  „  .sentatives  Association  was  re-  “pending  investigation.” 

synoicotoa  56  cently  organized  at  a  luncheon  Later,  Gov.  M.  R.  Proctor 

meeting  held  at  the  Washington  stepped  into  the  picture,  ordered 
ihJuton  *‘‘‘*  P?**:  State  Press  Club  here.  Arthur  the  investigation  and,  after  read- 

acknowiriicJ[Mi(  tiTZSi  l!i* Jf',.  P*®"®**"  Seattle  pub-  ing  the  report,  ordered  one  em- 

»  PabiteiMr  Mmrrigtit  aaS  Sato  af  laaaa.  Ushers  representative,  was  ploye  of  the  school  discharged, 

elected  president.  the  other  censured. 


Experts  Advise  A 
Planning  of  C 
Plant  City  Ads 


Chjcaco — A  plant  city  adve 
Using  forum  was  conducted  i 
a  special  feature  of  the  NAli  If 
convention  under  the  chair^ 
ship  of  Don  D.  Patterson,  m 
tional  advertising  director  (  (^ic 
S  c  r  i  p  p  s-Howard  Newspapen  .rw 
Fred  Ri^ge  of  New  York  \n 
moderator. 

The  panel  of  experts  took  i| 
the  many-sided  problem  of  con  (gre 
munity  public  relations.  Dough  depe 
Williams  explained  the  valued  I  mm 
a  community  sentiment  furvej  j^n 
probing  for  human  factors 
interviewing  key  men  and  mj  it 
men,  whom  he  termed  “thougliAggd 
leaders.” 

Williams  contended  such  hgf  a 
study  should  be  made  by  opiiJiumc 
ion  research  experts,  ratbq  gi  th 
than  relying  on  newspaper  i*( 

,  porters.  jej 

“The  average  reporter,  waak  gom] 
to  grab  the  day’s  best  headliner  mbl 
he  said,  “and  doesn’t  have  tint  pg 
nor  inclination  to  nurse  aloog  bog; 
such  interviews.”  jbin 

Wallace  Clark  discussed  the  ggtui 
value  of  an  engineering  surve;  jg  tt 
to  determine  the  community'i 
resources  as  a  background  for 
any  public  relations  progna  Fr 
with  a  long-range  view.  CHC 

Patterson  told  of  organiziii  only 
all  elements  of  communib..  of  i 
leadership,  likening  such  a  pro  with 
gram  to  the  oldtime  New  Eng  g)lte 
land  town  meetings,  where  tk  profi 
principle  of  “working  togetho'itbis 
prevailed.  "a  tre 

‘‘We  have  unconsciouilyj  of  n 
broken  ourselves  into  so^  all  a 
minorities,”  he  said,  in  empha  toth 
sizing  the  need  for  all  groupi  I 
being  behind  such  a  program  FIEI 
He  asserted  newspaper  l^er  of  1 
ship  is  essential  to  such  a  pro  whic 
gram,  adding  there  is  more  ^  beat 
a  campaign  of  public  relation  by  a 
ads  at  stake.  “A  unified  com  ing 
munity  is  a  peaceful  comj  kets 
munity.”  he  declared.  "bair 

Rudge  touched  on  the  valut^  ized 
of  plant  city  advertising  as  i  Un 
part  of  getting  the  cooperatiwi  and  ( 
of  the  whole  community,  stating  -cla 
that  in  some  communities  ImiIi  AHV 


that  in  some  communities  localj  ADV 
leaders  have  expressed  the  bo  PLE. 
lief  that  companies  have  aii  mark 
obligation  to  acquaint  the  pub*  the  ] 
lie  with  their  employe  and  pub^for  r 
lie  relations  policies.  ^needi 

Robert  Caniff,  advertising  dt  rtinc 
rector  of  Servel,  Inc.,  Evano  and 
ville,  Ind.,  cited  the  so-called  ekur 
Evansville  plan  as  one  in  whidi  n 
industry  and  the  public  have 
learned  to  work  together.  .  , 
The  Evansville  Cooperative 
League  was  formed  by  local 
businessmen,  which  has  resulted 
in  keeping  industrial  peace  in 
that  community,  ‘There  were  no 
striker  in  Evansville  during  the  “*  * 
war.  be  said,  and  the  plan  bai  ® 
been  so  successful  that  a  similar 
program  is  being  prepared  at  the  P**®* 
national  level  for  Servel  plant  >*1*4 
cities.  9'^ 

“The  techniques  of  advertising  A : 
and  promotion  have  been  put  to  [  > 

work  in  getting  community  a^'  1 

tion,”  said  Canifif.  “Any  such 
program  needs  the  help  of  news- 
papers,  both  in  paid  space  and  “<»< 
through  the  news  columiu.’* 
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Admen  Urged  to  Give 
Support  to  Classified 

By  Charles  W.  Horn 

Classified  Ad  Manager,  Los  Angeles  Examiner 

(Part  of  a  talk  given  before 
(ht  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association  Jan.  15  at 
Chicago.) 

newspapers  are  finally  co¬ 
operating  on  retail  and  gen¬ 
eral  development  programs— on 
the  sound  premise  that  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  America's  free  press  is 
dependent  on  maintaining  news¬ 
paper  advertising  as  an  expres- 
jdon  and  component  part  of  free 
i  enterprise. 

It  Is  here  that  we,  in  classi¬ 
fied.  plead  with  you  advertising 
executives — who  hold  the  future 
of  America’s  free  press  in  your 
lianHa — to  Strengthen  our  arm 
of  the  industry — to  utilize  what¬ 
ever  power  and  infiuence  classi- 


lines.  Figures  for  1946  show  in¬ 
creases  over  1945  of  40%.  An 
average  rate  of  just  15  cents  a 
line  on  this  volume  gives  us  an 
estimated  total  revenue  for  all 
newspaper  classified  in  1946  of 
over  $260  million. 

Doesn’t  this  compare  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  $300  million  spent 
in  magazines — the  $265  million 
spent  for  time  on  all  the  radio 
stations  of  the  nation? 

Today  .  .  .  classified  linage  ex¬ 
ceeds  department  store  linage 
.  .  .  is  millions  of  lines  ahead  of 
total  general  advertising  .  .  . 
txoice  as  much  money  is  spent 
for  classified  as  is  spent  for  all 
the  outdoor  and  spectacular  ad¬ 
vertising  in  America. 

fled  possesses  in  rounding  out  a  ^Despite  continuing  newsprint 
,  wank  eomplately  successful  s^es .  and  shortages,  we  are  entering  1947 
idling  robUc  relations  program.  w  ‘h  classified  reachi^  a  new 

ve  tiiBf  Putting  classifi^  where  it  be-  aU-time  high  in  ads,  lines,  rev- 
!  alooi  lungs  in  the  newspapers’  adver-  f®snlts  and  public  ser^ce. 

tising  picture  will,  we  believe,  Sfud^s  recently  released  show 
®d  the  futum  compensating  dividends 
survjj  ju  tbe  entire  Industry. 

No  Serious  Competition 
rosnn  From  the  standpoint  of 
CHOICE  OF  MEDIA,  there  is 
anizioi  only  one  important  department 
munltj ,  of  advertising  not  concerned 
a  pro  with  serious  competition.  De- 
V  Eat  spite  a  deplorable  blind-spot  in 
rre  th  professional  advertising  circles, 
jether'iibis  department  stands  out  like 
tremendous  beacon  on  the  sea 

ciousW 

sod4 


of  media  controversy — to  guide 
all  advertisers  safely  and  surely 
•mphai  to  the  nation’s  richest  markets. 


1  am  referring  to  CLASSI¬ 
FIED  ADVER-nSING— that  part 
of  the  advertising  "leopard” 
which  is  scarcely  ever  "seen,”  at 
best  only  cursorily  considered, 
by  advertising  and  merchandis- 
I  con^  ing  principals  who  view  mar- 
cooj  kets  and  media  through  the 
“bamboo  tubes”  of  their  special- 
value  ized  interests. 

as  I  Unlike  all  other  advertising — 
‘ratios,  and  of  great  timely  import  today 
itatiui  -classified  happens  to  be  the 
I  local!  ADVERTISING  OF  THE  PEO- 
le  be  PLE,  And,  after  all,  what  are 
re  a«'  markets  but  people?  Whenever 
!  pub!  the  people  advertise,  and  look 
1  pubj^or  advertising  to  satisfy  basic 
needs,  what  medium  do  they  in¬ 
stinctively  turn  to  for  selection 
ind  results?  NEWSPAPER 
classified  almost  exclusively. 
Developed  by  the  People 
Ever  since  newspapers  were 
first  published,  classified  has 
been  developed  by  the  people  as 
their  own  great  market-place 
for  goods  and  services  of  all 
kinds.  The  history  of  America — 
the  expansion  of  its  frontiers — 
the  changes  in  its  economy  and 
modes  of  living — the  develop¬ 
ment  of  its  markets — is  chron- 
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classified  leading,  or  close  to 
leading,  in  reader  interest  among 
all  the  features  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  The  Continuing  Study 
reports  that  city  size  has  little 
influence  on  readership  of  ad¬ 
vertising  generally,  except  in 
classified  where  “percentages 
rise  steeply  as  population  drops.” 

Public  Service  Stories 

In  all  this  we  have  the  nuclei 
of  powerful  readership  stories 
for  all  newspaper  advertising, 
particularly  for  newspapers  in 
the  smaller  cities  looking  for 
new  sales  ammunition. 

There  is  value  of  exceptional 
significance  to  all  newspapers — 
and  to  all  buyers  of  advertising 
— in  the  time-honored  public 
service  functions  of  classified. 

What  other  advertising  me¬ 
dium  in  existence  compares 
with  classified  in  the  infinite  va¬ 
riety  and  universal  scope  of  its 
services? 

Classified,  admittedly,  is  the 
simplest,  most  direct  form  of 
merchandising  known  —  for  the 
most  part,  individuals  dealing 
with  individuals.  Therein  lies 
its  strength:  where  display 
shouts  to  the  crowd,  “You  want 
what  I  have,”  classified  says  to 
the  individual,  “I  have  what  you 
want.” 

Classified  is  not  an  entertain¬ 
ment  or  propaganda  medium.  It 
is  totally  and  exclusively  an  ad¬ 
vertising  medium,  functioning 
resultfully  and  quietly  in  ad¬ 
vertising’s  strategic  zones  of  in¬ 
fluence,  the  home  communities 
of  the  nation. 

Ordering  a  classified  advertise¬ 
ment  in  a  newspaper  represents 
more  than  the  advertiser’s  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  medium — it  re¬ 
flects  his  faith  in  all  the  people 


plMl ;  icled  in  the  back-page  agate  rec-  who  read  the  newspaper.  Classi- 


ords  of  newspaper  classified, 
jjjjjjl  I  A  study  was  made  recently  of 
lut  to  i  number  of  single  classified 
y  sc-f^  published  in  all  American 
suck]  Canadian  newspapers.  It 
]««>-!  *00  estimated  that  1945’s  total 
aod'  exceeded  250  million  separate 
"  >ik,  totaling  some  1V4  billion 


fied  is  the  service-bond  of  con¬ 
fidence  that  holds  millions  of 
people  to  the  newspapers  of  the 
land. 

Just  who  are  the  advertisers 
of  America?  Is  the  American 
economy  really  being  threat¬ 
ened  by  big  business  "advertls- 


IM7  IDITOt  g  PUILISHIR  for  Jaaaarv  It.  1947 


Eunice  Biggar  Anders,  national  advertising  manager,  Racine  (Wis.) 
Journal-Times,  chats  with  Grace  L.  Diekl.  advertising  manager. 
Cadillac  (Mich.)  News. 


ing  monopolies”?  One  leading 
Western  newspaper,  in  an  av¬ 
erage  month,  publishes  a  total 
of  some  5,000  display  ads,  local 
and  general.  The  people  and 
small  business  interests  of  that 
city  are  represented  in  this  same 
newspaper  with  150,000  class!* 
fied  advertisements  every 
month.  The  people  voluntarily 
place  30  times  as  many  classified 
ads  as  all  local  and  general  dis¬ 
play  accounts  combined. 

Classified,  unprofessional  in 
character,  is  literally  democracy 
in  advertising  action — serving  on 
the  front  lines  of  individual  and 
commercial  need — resolving  the 
countless  crises  of  every-day  ex¬ 
istence  without  typographical 
bombast  or  seductive  art;  with¬ 
out  benefit  of  sound  or  enter¬ 
tainment  specialties;  untram¬ 
meled  by  the  pressures  of  spe¬ 
cial  privilege  or  self-serving 
groups. 

Classified  advertisers  have 
been  termed  by  many  respon¬ 
sible  leaders  of  the  press  “the 
most  important  advertisers  in 
America.”  Why?  Because  they 
are  the  most  important  con¬ 
sumers  of  all  advertising:  they 
are  circulation  .  .  .  they  are 
population. 

As  the  people’s  cha^en  medium 
for  its  own  advertising,  classi¬ 
fied  provides  prima  facie  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  people’s  confidence 
in  newspapers’  advertising  abil¬ 
ity  for  all  advertisers,  local  and 
national  as  well  as  classified. 

People  Write  II 

Classified’s  volume  source.s 
are  rooted  in  the  hearts  and 
habits  of  all  the  people.  If  nil 
the  professional  advertising  men 
in  the  nation  laid  down  their 
drawing-boards  and  typewriters 
tomorrow,  there  would  be  a  big 
hole  in  the  advertising  volume 
in  all  media.  But  classified 
wouldn’t  be  one  whit  affected. 
’The  people  write,  prepare  and 
place  their  own  advertising  in 
accordance  with  their  needs. 

There  are  no  talent  subsidies 
or  big-name  tie-ups  in  classified. 
Classified  doesn’t  need  them. 
It  stands  alone  on  its  own  vast 
reader-power.  Maybe  that’s  one 
reason  why  classified  isn’t  more 
usefully  employed  in  profes¬ 
sional  advertising  circles;  no 
sex,  no  fun,  no  talent  confer¬ 
ences.  no  night  club  build-ups, 
no  pretty  pictures,  no  fat  fees — 
just  “pure”  advertising! 

Classified  is  in  greater  favor 
today  than  ever  before  in  its 
long  history — probably  in  great 


er  popular  public  favor  than 
any  other  branch  of  advertis¬ 
ing:  certainly  its  social,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  democratic  useful¬ 
ness  is  not  under  attack;  nor  is 
it  being  criticized  as  a  medium 
that  has  “acquired  the  taint  of 
incredibility  and  propaganda.” 

Classified  is  in  universal  good 
favor  because  it  i«  written  by 
friends  and  neighbors — in  the 
common  vernacular  —  on  local 
levels  of  understanding  and  be- 
lievability. 

If  some  national  advertisers 
are  attracted  to  certain  media 
by  popularity  -  polls,  newspaper 
classified  provides  the  highest 
popularity  rating  of  them  all — 
not  as  entertainment,  of  course; 
just  as  good  old-fashioned  re¬ 
sult-pulling  advertising!  There 
isn’t  a  personality,  feature  or 
service  in  advertising  that  can 
match  classified’s  daily  “fan- 
mail.” 

350,000  Letters  a  Month 

Blind  box  numbers  are  not 
encouraged  by  most  newspapers. 
Less  than  2%  of  all  classified 
is  of  such  private  nature  that 
box  numbers  are  used.  Yet  one 
newspaper  reports  that  it  re¬ 
ceives — in  answer  to  box  num¬ 
ber  classified  advertisements 
alone — 350,000  letters  a  month! 

Think  of  the  additional  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  answers 
made  in  person,  by  telephone, 
and  by  mall,  to  all  the  other  ad¬ 
vertisements  not  using  box  num¬ 
bers  in  that  paper;  then  add  to 
that  one  paper’s  total  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  responses  to  classified 
in  all  the  other  newspapers  of 
the  land! 

Whose  fault  is  it  that  classi¬ 
fied  is  not  as  highly  regarded 
by  the  advertising  fraternity  as 
it  is  by  the  public?  Most  of 
us  in  the  business  have  been 
underestimating  classified  for 
years!  The  peonie  carry  the 
newspapers’  classified  load  while 
the  industry  disregards  the  use¬ 
ful  significance  of  their  patron¬ 
age.  Fortunate  indeed  are  those 
newspapers  who  have  not  under¬ 
rated  classified,  who  have  intel¬ 
ligently  supported  classified  for 
years  as  their  “most  important 
department  of  public  service.” 
Their  classified  departments  are 
the  envy  of  their  competition, 
respected  by  all  the  people  in 
their  zones  of  influence. 

Classified  does  not  specialize 
in  food  products;  wearing  ap¬ 
parel;  drugs;  beauty  aids  and 
toiletries;  liquors  and  tobaccos; 

(Continued  on  page  67) 
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Retailers  Get  Warning 
Of  Spending  Change 


By  Betty  Feezel 

MORE  than  6,000  retailers  at¬ 
tended  the  36th  annual  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  convention,  Jan.  13-17. 
at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New 
York  City. 

Realizing  —  with  relief  —  that 
1946  marked  the  end  of  a  sellers” 
era,  that  the  “honeymoon  is 
over,"  and  that  in  1947  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  the  boss  again,  the 
store  executives  turned  to  some 
of  the  problems  of  reconversion. 

On  the  agenda  were  such 
topics  as  “Retraining  our  buy¬ 
ers”  .  .  .  “What  WAS  good  cus¬ 
tomer  service?”  Also,  means  of 
improving  employe  relations. 
"Why  do  employes  seek  outside 
leadership?”  was  one  query. 
Several  speakers  emphasized  the 
reed  for  better  public  relations 
work  by  the  retailers  in  their 
communities. 

Dynamic  Distribution 
Major  consideration  of  the 
se.ssion.  in  line  with  the  con¬ 
vention  keynote,  “Dynamic  Dis- 
tribut’on  in  a  Free  Economy.” 
was  “How  much  readjustment  in 
1947?” 

Dr.  Malcolm  McNair,  profes¬ 
sor  of  marketing  at  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration,  expressed  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  we  shall  have  in  1947 
a  period  of  mixed  business  re¬ 
adjustment.  with  department 
stores  and  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities  leading  the  procession  on 
the  downturn,  the  department 
stores  being  in  that  position  pri¬ 
marily  because  they  must  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  readjustment 
of  consumer  spending  from  non¬ 
durable  goods  to  durable  goods. 

“Along  with  price  readjust¬ 
ments,”  he  said,  “will  go  some 
decline  in  industrial  output  and 
a  somewhat  lower  figure  for  to¬ 
tal  employment.  But  there  is 
little  likelihood  of  so  wide  and 
deep  a  depression  as  the  1921 
affair,  and  chances  are  good  for 
recovery  by  early  1948  or 
better.” 

A.  W.  Zelomek,  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Statistical  Bureau,  New 
York,  warned.  “Anyone  who 
tries  to  convince  you  a  reces¬ 
sion  in  business  activity  begin¬ 
ning  this  year  will  be  merely  a 
little  ‘dip,’  painful  to  no  one. 
Is  a  false  friend. 

"There  will  begin  a  sub-stan- 
tial  decline  in  total  production 
and  wholesale  prices,  which  will 
create  difficulties  for  everyone.  ’ 
he  foreca.«t.  “but  it  will  be  fatal 
to  no  one  who  has  sufficient 
common  sen.se  to  make  reason¬ 
able  preparations.” 

Namm  Urges  Education 
A  warning  of  another  sort  was 
sounded  by  Benjamin  H.  Namm, 
NRDGA  president.  In  addition 
to  the  immediate  problem  of 
attaining  dynamic  distribution, 
he  stressed,  retailers  must  see 
that  this  proce.ss  takes  place  in 
•  free  economy. 

“In  this  country,”  he  asserted, 
"the  drift  toward  collectivism 


has  been  checked,  at  least  tem¬ 
porarily.  by  the  recent  elections. 
Yet  the  ignorance,  misinforma¬ 
tion  and  prejudice  from  which 
this  trend  drew  its  strength  still 
persists.  Widespread  economic 
misunderstanding  remains  a 
serious  threat  to  the  future  of 
free  enterprise  in  this  country. 
And  if  we  can't  find  acceptance 
for  the  free  enterprise  idea  in 
America,  there  is  no  hope  for  it 
throughout  the  rest  of  the 
world.” 

Calling  for  an  aggressive  pub¬ 
lic  relations  program,  he  con¬ 
tinued:  “We  retailers  must  rec¬ 
ognize  that  a  large  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  this  educa¬ 
tional  job  falls  upon  our  shoul¬ 
ders.  .  .  . 

“The  NRGDA  should,  and 
will,  I  believe,  promulgate  an 
aggressive  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram  to  tell  the  real  story  of 
retail  distribution  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  public  during  1947.  Retail 
stores,  individually  and  in  small 
groups,  should  simultaneously 
give  foreful  expression  to  this 
program,  in  whole  or  in  part,  at 
the  community  level.” 

At  the  annual  banquet  which 
closed  the  convention  sessions 
’Thursday  night.  Major  Namm’s 
proposal  that  the  stores  carry  on 
public  relations  programs  was 
adopted  as  one  of  eight  resolu¬ 
tions  by  vote  of  the  member¬ 
ship. 

B.  Lewis  Posen,  publicity  di¬ 
rector.  Hochchild,  Kohn  &  Co.. 
Baltimore,  told  of  the  work 
being  done  by  an  NRDGA  com¬ 
mittee  in  cooperation  with  a 
committee  from  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa 
tion.  (Details  on  page  64.) 

Giesen  Asks  Sales  Data 

Services  to  retailers  which  the 
Retail  Division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising.  ANPA.  makes  avail¬ 
able  to  its  1,065  member  news¬ 
papers,  were  described  by  John 
Giesen,  director  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion. 

He  explained  in  particular  the 
functions  of  the  “Retail  Memo,” 
a  weekly  newsletter,  and  the 
Monthly  Selling  Kit  including 
the  planning  calendar. 

Summing  up.  he  stated:  “Our 
mutual  interests  depend  on 
more  knowledge  of  these  three 
basic  questions:  1.  When  does 
the  consumer  want  to  buy?  2. 
What  does  the  consumer  want 
to  buy?  3.  What  price  does  the 
consumer  want  to  pay?  A  guide 
to  this  knowledge  is  in  the  col¬ 
lective  experience  of  such  data 
as  we  present  each  month.  But 
the  final  answer  is  in  your  own 
cash  drawers. 

"We  need  more  research  on 
this  phase  of  store  operation, 
not  only  what  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Bank  of  George  Neustadt 
or  Media  Records  reports  show, 
but  also  your  analysi.s  of  the 
seasonal  flow  of  sales  right  down 
to  items  of  merchandi.se  with¬ 
in  departmental  classifications. 
’That  is  the  challenge  we  face 


in  our  problems  of  scientific 
operation  and  the  subsequent 
goal  of  greater  profits.” 

Lew  Hahn,  general  manager 
and  treasurer,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent,  general  manager  and  treas¬ 
urer  for  the  coming  year,  it  was 
announced  at  the  closing  session. 
He  previously  held  the  office  of 
president  in  1933.  Benjamin  H. 
Namm.  retiring  president,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  exec¬ 
utive  committee,  and  Jay  D. 
Runkle,  of  Crowley-Milner  & 
Co..  Detroit,  became  the  new 
chairman  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors. 

Following  the  pre.sentation  to 
Retiring  President  Namm.  the 
‘Gold  Medal  of  the  NRDGA.” 
retailing’s  highest  award,  was 
presented  in  duplicate  to  Wade 
G.  McCargo  of  Richmond  and 
to  Charles  B.  Dulcan  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  for  distinguished 
service  to  the  craft. 

Mr.  McCargo,  who  is  presi¬ 
dent.  H.  V.  Baldwin  &  Co.,  was 
cited  for  his  “realistic  adminis¬ 
tration  of  price  controls”  last 
fall,  and  Mr.  Dulcan  who  is 
vicepresident  of  the  Hecht  Co., 
for  his  work  as  honorary  chair¬ 
man  of  the  President’s  National 
Retail  Famine  Emergency  Re¬ 
lief  Committee. 


Lovely  to  look  at. 


Best  Examples  of  ’46 
Store  Copy  Selected 


RESULTS  of  the  contests  for 

the  best  retail  advertising  of 
1946  were  announced  at  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  convention, 
Wednesday,  Jan.  15.  The  news¬ 
paper  winners  were  selected 
from  more  than  500  entries. 

Prize-winners  were  grouped 
by  store  volume  and  by  “insti¬ 
tutional”  or  “merchandise”  copy. 

The  winners: 

In  the  more  than  $5,000,000 
class — Institutional,  first.  Abra¬ 
ham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn,  for  a 
full  page  captioned  “Is  it  true 
what  they  say  about  Brooklyn?”; 
.‘■econd.  Bon  Marche.  Seattle,  for 
a  full  page  announcing  a  “hous¬ 
ing  shortage”  contest:  third.  H. 
&  S.  Pogue  Co.,  Cincinnati,  for 
a  full-page,  all-type  denial  of  a 
rumor  that  the  store  had  been 
sold. 

More  than  $5.000.000 — Mer¬ 
chandise.  first.  Hecht  Co..  Wash¬ 
ington;  second.  Elder’s,  Dayton; 
third.  Frederick  &  Nelson, 
Scsttlc 

In  the  $1,000,000  to  $5,000,000 
cla.ss — Institutional,  first,  C.  O. 
Miller  Co.,  Stamford.  Conn.,  for 
an  insertion  which  featured  the 
company’s  “brand”  love  affairs; 
.second.  John  Taylor’s,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  marking  its  65th  an¬ 
niversary;  third.  Ball  Stores, 
Muncie,  Ind.,  for  copy  tied  in 
with  a  horse  show,  entitled, 
“What  you’ll  see  and  what  you’ll 
be  seen  in.”  Merchandise — 
Falk's.  Boise.  Ida.;  Loyeman’s, 
Chattanooga.  Tenn..  and  Belk- 
Leggett.  Durham.  N.  C. 

In  the  less  than  $1,000,000 
group — Institutional,  first.  Atlas 
Fashions,  Portsmouth.  O.,  for  a 
two-page  spread  showing  a  per¬ 


sonalized  map  of  the  local  trad 
ing  area;  second,  Crawfoniv 
Store,  Meadville,  Pa.;  third? 
Norman’s.  West  Palm  Bead 
Fla.  Merchandise  —  Reynoldi 
Perth  Amboy.  N.  J.;  Harris  and 
Frank,  Los  Angeles;  and  Craw 
ford  Store,  Meadville,  Pa. 

The  Crawford  Store  of  Mead 
ville,  was  the  only  one  to  havt 
a  winner  in  both  the  institu 
tional  and  merchandise  classifi¬ 
cations. 

Winners  in  the  color  ad  group 
were:  first,  D.  H.  Holmes.  New, 
Orleans;  second,  Boston  Store.  i 
Milwaukee:  third,  Stix,  Baer  and 
Fuller,  St.  Louis. 

An  increased  interest  in  color  | 
advertising  was  noted  by  the 
large  number  of  color  insertion! 
submitted.  These  were  ruled  on  \ 
separately  by  the  judges.  Ten  i 
color  ads  were  selected  for  the}* 
100  best  group. 

Stores  from  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  entered  the  radio  program 
contest,  with  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  entries  from  stores  away 
from  the  eastern  states. 

This  was  to  be  expected,  the 
Committee  said,  since  a  pre 
vious  study  by  NRDGA  re¬ 
vealed  that  although  66.3%  of 
all  stores  polled  us^  radio,  only 
45  6%  of  the  eastern  stores  used 
radio  while  as  much  as  88.6% 
of  the  western  stores  were  using 
this  medium. 

The  contest  was  divided  into 
two  classifications  of  .stores— 
those  under  the  $5,000,000  an¬ 
nual  volume  and  thn.sp  over  the 
$5,000,000  sales  volume.  ^ 

The  James  Black  Dry  Goods 
Co..  Waterloo,  la.,  was  the  grand 
prize  winner,  with  a  farm  and 
local  news  program. 
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Whitelaw  Reid  Named 
To  Succeed  Father 


representing  the  third  gen¬ 
eration  of  his  family  to  assume 
that  important  post.  Whitelaw 
Reid.  33.  was  appointed  editor 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


Reid  Mrs.  Reid 

Jan.  13.  succeeding  his  father. 
Ogden  Mills  Reid,  who  died  cm 
Jan.  3. 

Appointment  was  made  at  a 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  New  York  Tribune.  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  paper.  Directors 
also  elected  Mrs.  Ogden  Reid 
president  of  the  corporation, 
and  made  Whitelaw  Reid  vice- 
president. 

By  his  appointment  Mr.  Reid 
becomes  the  fifth  editor  of  the 
paper  since  its  founding  by 
Horace  Greeley.  His  grand¬ 
father.  Whitelaw  Reid,  was  the 
second  editor,  and  while  he  was 
American  Ambassador  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James’s,  the  editor¬ 
ship  was  filled  by  Hart  Lyman. 
Ogden  Reid  became  the  news¬ 
paper’s  fditor  in  1913.  following 
the  death  of  his  father  in  1912. 

The  Herald  Tribune’s  new 
editorial  chief  attended  Lincoln 
School  in  New  York  City  and 
St.  Paul’s  School.  Concord,  N.  H.. 
and  was  graduated  in  1936  from 
Yale  University. 

He  started  work  with  the 
paper  in  1938  in  its  mechanical 
departments  after  taking  a 
course  in  printing  at  the  Roch¬ 
ester  Athenaeum  and  Mechanics 
Institute.  He  also  had  special 
training  in  typesetting  at  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. 

Subsequently,  he  served  briefly 
in  the  Herald  Tribune’s  business 
division.  In  1939  he  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  paper’s  facsimile 
exhibit  at  the  New  York  World’s 
Fair  and  later  had  charge  of  it. 
He  joined  the  editorial  staff  in 
January.  1940.  and  the  following 
June  joined  the  paper’s  London 
bureau 

In  April.  1941.  Mr.  Reid  ap¬ 
plied  for  naval  aviation  but  was 
over  age  for  cadet  flight  train¬ 
ing.  He  took  private  lessons  in 
flying  and  in  August  was  com¬ 
missioned  an  aviation  officer  for 
ground  duty.  Before  being  called 
up  for  service,  he  continued  his 
flying  to  build  up  pilot  time,  but 
when  the  Japanese  attacked 
Pearl  Harbor  he  still  lacked  the 
hours  in  the  air  renuired  to 
qualify  for  flight  training. 

He  was  made  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Naval  Aviation 
Cadets  Selection  Board  and  as¬ 
signed  to  visit  colleges  for  re¬ 
cruiting  purposes.  Then  he  was 


sent  to  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel  in  Washington.  At 
the  end  of  the  summer  he  had 
logged  enough  flying  time  and 
was  assigned  to  the  Naval  Air 
Station  at  Corpus  Christi.  Tex., 
for  refresher  flight  training.  In 
January  he  was  qualified  as  a 
naval  aviator. 

Mr.  Reid  served  at  Floyd  Ben¬ 
nett  Field.  Brooklyn.  with 
Squadron  VRF-1.  ferrying  Navy 
planes  from  the  New  York  area 
to  Florida  and  the  west  coast. 
Later  he  was  transferred  to 
multi-engine  training,  and  in 
June.  1945,  he  piloted  a  four- 
engine  Privateer  with  a  crew  of 
twelve  across  the  Pacific.  He 
was  stationed  with  Squadron 
VPB-116  at  Iwo  Jima  and  car¬ 
ried  out  sector  searches  to  the 
shores  of  Japan.  His  squadron 
cooperated  with  the  fleet  in  the 
final  actions  against  Japan. 

Flew  in  Pacific 

When  his  father  and  Wilbur 
Forrest,  assistant  editor,  toured 
scenes  of  the  Pacific  victory  as 
guests  of  the  War  and  Navy  De¬ 
partments,  he  piloted  them  on 
the  flight  from  Guam  to  Tokyo. 

Mr.  Reid  returned  to  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  in  February,  1946, 
as  assistant  to  the  editor,  and  in 
March  became  chairman  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Forum  for  High  Schools.  On 
Oct.  29  he  presided  at  the  ses¬ 
sion  on  atomic  energy  at  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Forum  on  Current  Affairs,  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria.  He  became 
president  of  the  Tribune  Fresh 
Air  Fund  in  April,  1946. 

Ogden  Reid’s  will,  filed  this 
week,  left  control  of  New  York 
Tribune.  Inc.,  to  Mrs.  Reid  by 
bequeathing  all  his  shares  of 
capital  stock  to  her  for  life. 

He  bequeathed  two  promis- 
.sory  notes  from  the  corporation, 
each  for  $241,230.79,  and  other 
indebtedness  owed  him  by  the 
corporation,  to  Reid  Founda¬ 
tions,  Inc.  One  of  the  promis¬ 
sory  notes  is  due  on  or  before 
April  15,  1960.  and  the  other  on 
or  before  April  15,  1961. 

His  residual  estate  was  left  in 
the  will  to  Mrs.  Reid.  The  be¬ 
quest  of  capital  stock  of  the 
corporation  gave  her  full  power 
in  her  lifetime  to  vote  it,  sell  it, 
or  mortgage  it,  and  provided 
that  on  her  death  it  should  be 
divided  equally  between  their 
sons,  Whitelaw  and  Ogden 
Rogers  Reid. 

Five  employes  received  $5,000 
each  under  the  will,  including 
Miss  Eve  Peterson,  his  .secretary. 

Kenelm  Winslow,  circulation 
manager,  who  is  a  nephew  of 
Mrs.  Reid,  also  was  a  legatee. 
■ 

Bidder  Heads  Drive 

Bernard  J.  Bidder,  publisher 
of  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
New  York,  has  been  named  di¬ 
rector  of  the  1947  fund  raising 
drive  for  the  National  Founda¬ 
tion  for  Infantile  Paralysis 
among  newspaper  publishers  in 
the  Greater  New  York  area. 
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Warren  and  Gibson 

Called  VaUejo's 
'Man  of  Year' 

San  Rafael,  Calif. — Luther  E. 
Gibson,  publisher  of  Vallejo 
Times-Herald  and  News-Chroni¬ 
cle,  was  honored  as  Vallejo’s 
•  Man  of  the  Year”  at  a  testi¬ 
monial  dinner  Jan.  8.  The  award 
was  given  by  the  Vallejo 
American  Legion. 

Gov.  Earl  Warren,  publishers 
from  throughout  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  high  ranking  Navy  of¬ 
ficers.  and  business  and  civic 
leaders  totalling  450  attended 
the  dinner,  which  marked  Gib¬ 
son’s  25th  anniversary  as  Vallejo 
publisher. 

Now  operator  of  the  city’s 
only  two  dailies.  Gibson  and 
three  partners  launched  the 
Vallejo  Daily  Herald  in  1922  in 
competition  with  three  estab 
lished  newspapers  —  Times, 
Chronicle  and  News.  One  of 
his  associates  was  Jerry  Mutzko, 
later  publisher  of  the  Hayward 
( Calif. )  Journal.  The  Herald 
was  an  outgrowth  of  the  weekly 
Mare  Island  Employe,  published 
by  Mutzko  and  Jerry  Knight 
during  World  War  I. 

Gibson  acquired  the  morning 
Herald  three  months  after  en¬ 
tering  the  field  and  later  organ¬ 
ized  other  papers.  The  Chron¬ 
icle  was  purchased  from  Robert 
L.  Jone.s.  who  later  entered  the 
Marine  Corps  and  is  now  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  business  manager, 
Los  Angeles  Examiner. 


Navy  Officers 
Honor  Reporter 

Long  Be.ach.  Calif.  —  High 
honor  for  her  news  of  the  Navy 
Colony  was  paid  to  Mrs.  Vir¬ 
ginia  Newton  of 
the  Press  -  Tele¬ 
gram  .staff  re¬ 
cently  by  top 
Navy  officers  in 
this  area. 

More  than  200 
officers  and 
their  wives  at¬ 
tended  a  party 
at  which  Mrs. 

Newton  was 
handed  a  Certi¬ 
ficate  of  Appre¬ 
ciation  bearing 
the  signature  of 
Vice  Adm.  Walter  S.  DeLany 
and  38  others.  It  was  the  first 
time  such  an  unusual  and  high 
honor  had  been  paid  here  to  a 
civilian. 

The  citation  was  for  Mrs. 
Newton’s  noteworthy  efforts  in 
making  the  Navy  officers’  tour 
of  duty  “a  pleasant  memory.” 


Mrs  Newton 


Townes  Resigns 
In  Spartanburg; 
Buchheit  Named 


Spartanburg,  S.  C. — William 
A.  Townes  has  resigned  as  pub 
lisher  and  editor  of  the  Spartan 
burg  Herald- 
Journal,  recent¬ 
ly  acquired 
from  Mr. 

Townes  and 
Smith  Davis  by 
Charles  E. 

Marsh  and  Gen- 
e  r  a  1  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc. 

After  “care¬ 
ful  considera¬ 
tion”  of  the  new 
owners’  invita-  _ 

tion  to  remain  Townes 

with  the  news¬ 
papers,  Mr.  Townes  announced 
his  resignation.  He  has  not  yet 
decided  his  future  activities  be 
yond  an  “unchanged  decision 
and  desire”  to  continue  in  the 
newspaper  business. 


Buchheit  Tokes  Over 


Phil  Buchheit  has  been  named 
head  of  the  Spartanburg  papers. 
A  native  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  and 
veteran  of  25  years’  newspaper 
experience,  he  comes  here  from 
Macon,  Ga.,  where  he  was  gen 
eral  manager  of  Macon  News 
and  Macon  Telegraph. 

Mr.  Buchheit  began  his  career 
as  a  printer  s  devil,  and  rose 
through  the  ranks  as  printer, 
advertising  salesman,  business 
manager  and  general  manager. 

In  his  resignation  statement, 
Mr,  Townes  said,  “I  resign  as 
publisher  of  the  Herald  and 
Journal  and  editor  of  the  Her¬ 
ald  with  the  belief  that  our  or 
ganization  of  135  people  has 
substantially  succeeded  our  mu 
tual  desire  to  provide  Spartan 
burg  and  the  Piedmont  section 
with  good  newspapers,  pub 
lished  in  the  public  interest. 

“It  was  not  Mr.  Smith  Davis' 
and  my  intention  to  sell  the  Her¬ 
ald-Journal  when  we  bought  the 
newspapers.  I  came  home  to 
South  Carolina  determined  to 
contribute  to  state  and  commu¬ 
nity  development  and  long-range 
development  of  these  newspa 
pers.  Newsprint  shortages  made 
our  continued  progress  extreme¬ 
ly  difficult.  Mr.  Buchheit  and 
his  associates  have  been  able  to 
obtain  more  paper  than  we  had 
any  hope  of  securing.” 

The  Spartanburg  newspapers 
were  acquired  21  months  ago 
from  International  Paper  Co. 


Gamble  Stores  Use 
Newspaper  Ads 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — Newspa¬ 
per  ads  will  be  used  by  the 
Gamble  Stores  in  26  states  to 
aid  in  the  sales  of  200.000  pairs 
of  pile-lined  Army  Air  Force 
flight  pants  purchased  by  Gam 
ble-Skogmo. 

Full-page  ads  are  planned  in 
the  Sunday  editions  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  Omaha  World-Herald,  Kan 
sas  City  Star,  Denver  Post,  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Minneapo 
Us  Tribune  between  Jan.  19  and 
Feb  12. 
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W.-T,  Teasers 
Open  Promotion 
By  N.  Y.  Daily 

Based  on  the  recurring  theme. 
“If  It’s  Worth  Telling  .  .  .  It  s 
in  the  World  -  Telegram,”  the 
JVcio  York  World-Telegram  this 
week  launched  a  long-range  pro 
gram  of  editorial  and  circulation 
promotion. 

The  program  was  conceived 
and  produced  by  Edgar  S.  Bayol. 
editorial  promotion  manager, 
after  a  five-months’  study  of  the 
New  York  newspaper  market. 
Newspapers  will  be  the  prin 
cipal  medium  employed. 

The  program  was  started  with 
a  five-day  teaser  campaign  con¬ 
sisting  of  spot  ads  ranging  in 
size  from  50  to  460  lines  in  three 
New  York  morning  newspapers 
— the  Times,  Herald  Tribune  and 
Daily  News.  These  focussed  at¬ 
tention  on  the  theme  of  the 
campaign  by  use  of  the  cryptic 
phrase,  “If  It’s  W-T  .  .  .  It’.s 
W-T,”  and  employed  animal  and 
human  caricatures  designed  to 
divert  the  reader  as  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  phrase. 

To  carry  out  the  “W-T”  angle 
the  cleverly  drawn  characters 
were  labeled  Weary  Tiger. 
Wlounded  Teal.  Winded  Turtle. 
Wandering  Troubadour,  Worried 
Taxidermi^.  Wealthy  Tycoon 
and  Weeping  Tarpon. 

Announcement  that  the  mean 
ing  of  the  phrase  Is  “If  It’s 
Worth  Telling  .  .  .  It’s  In  the 
World-Telegram.”  was  made  by 
.\rpad,  famous  World-Telegram 
weather  bird,  in  1.500-line  copy 
Arpad  will  be  featured  in  all 
future  advertising. 

The  two-fold  purpose  of  the 
nrogram.  as  outlined  by  Mr. 
Bayol,  Is  first,  to  increase  the 
public  consciousness  of  tire 
World  Telegram  and  second, 
simply,  to  make  more  people 
want  to  buy  the  paper. 

"We’re  going  to  treat  the 
World-Telegram  as  a  manufac¬ 
turer  treats  his  product.”  Mr. 
Bayol  said.  “We’re  going  to 
take  the  naper  apart  and  in 
terpret  it  in  terms  of  t'ne  read 
er’s  own  intere.sts  —  show  him 
iust  why  It’s  the  best  evening 
newspaper  buy  in  New  York 
We’re  going  to  endeavor  to  de 
scribe  how  every  story,  feature 
or  column  that  goes  into  th" 
paper  is  tested  for  interest  and 
importance  and  why  World 
Telegram  stories  have  greater 
human  appeal.” 

Advort’^ine  will  be  placed 
throueb  t*i»»  New  York  agencv 
of  H.  B.  LeQuatte.  Inc. 

■ 

Dress  Tr-^de  Warned 
On  Ad  Allowances 

Garment  manufacturers  were 
advised  this  week  to  use  ex¬ 
treme  caution  in  making  co¬ 
operative  advertising  allowances 
to  retailers. 

Legality  of  such  allowances 
under  the  Bobin.son-Patman  Act 
is  questionable.  Erwin  Feldman, 
director-counsel  of  the  National 
House  Dress  Manufacturers.  Inc.. 
declared  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Association  of 
House  Dress  Manufacturers  in 
New  York. 
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Ruppert  Starts 
Big  Campaign 

Ruppert  Brewery  of  New 
York  launched  the  largest  con¬ 
sumer  advertising  campaign — 
in  both  dollar  and  media  volume 
— in  its  history  this  week, 
George  Ruppert  announced. 

’The  campaign,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Lennen  &  Mitchell. 
Inc.,  advertising  agency,  is 
aimed  at  covering  the  consumer 
market  thoroughly  from  Maine 
to  Florida,  primary  sales  terri¬ 
tory  of  Ruppert  Beer  and  Ale. 

Newspapers,  magazines,  radio, 
outdoor,  trade  papers,  foreign- 
language  newspapers,  Sunday 
color  supplements,  dioramas  and 
spectaculars  will  all  be  utilized. 

Major  themes  will  drive  home 
what  Ruppert  regards  as  its 
biggest  sales  story — beer  that 
is  “Slow  Aged  until  it  is  Full 
Aged.” 

The  newspaper  campaign  will 
be  launched  with  l.OM-line  ads 
in  metropolitan  New  York,  and 
later  along  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

Ruppert  termed  the  present 
campaign  “an  all-out  attempt  to 
reach  a  new  advertising  level  in 
the  beer  and  ale  field.” 

■ 

Vets  Honored 

Montreal,  Quebec — More  than 
threescore  employes  of  the  Ga¬ 
zette  who  served  in  the  armed 
forces  during  the  recent  world 
war  were  guests  of  honor  at  a 
dinner  given  recently  by  the 
directors  of  the  Gazette  Print¬ 
ing  Co. 


McCormicks  on  Tour 

Mexico  City — Col.  Robert  R. 
McCormick,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  with  Mrs.  McCormick  and 
her  daughter.  Miss  Anne 
Hooper,  will  toke  off  from  here 
Jan.  18  to  continue  their  vaca¬ 
tion  trip  through  Central  Am¬ 
erica.  Traveling  aboard  the 
McCormick  private  plane,  the 
party  will  go  to  Guatemala, 
Panama,  Costa  Rica  and  El 
Salvador. 


Shutdown  Pay 
Claims  Prolong 
Rochester  Tieup 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — Deadlocked 
over  the  issue  of  back  pay  for 
the  strike  period,  the  shutdown 
of  the  two  Gannett  newspapers 
here  entered  its  third  month  at 
a  stalemate  after  settlement  of 
the  two  major  contracts  had 
made  it  appear  an  end  to  the 
dispute  was  imminent. 

The  Gannett  management 
concluded  negotiations  early  last 
week  with  the  typographers  and 
the  guild,  with  an  offer  of  a 
basic  increase  of  $16  a  week. 
Negotiations  with  other  me¬ 
chanical  unions,  however,  stalled 
over  demands  for  back  pay  dur¬ 
ing  the  shutdown  period. 

“The  company  will  resist  to 
the  last  the  payment  of  wages  to 
men  who  leave  their  posts  on 
strike,”  General  Manager  Er¬ 
win  R.  Davenport  of  the  Times- 
Union  and  Democrat  &  Chron¬ 
icle,  declared  in  a  letter  to  the 
public  this  week.  “It  will  not, 
unless  ordered  to  do  so  by  some 
accepted  tribunal,  pay  strikers 
and  thus  put  a  premium  on 
strikes.” 

Gannett  officials  laid  the 
problem  before  the  city’s  mayor, 
Samuel  B.  Dicker,  after  the 
pressmen,  stereotypers  and  mail¬ 
ers  had  rejected  an  offer  to  re¬ 
turn  to  work  while  the  “strike 
pay”  was  arbitrated. 

The  unions  involved  contend 
their  contracts  were  violated  by 
the  action  of  the  company  and 
that  they  are  demanding  pay  for 
the  period  they  were  “locked 
out.”  The  order  in  question  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  action  taken  by  the 
company  in  the  early  days  of 
the  strike  to  reduce  its  mechan¬ 
ical  force  to  a  “minimum”  fig¬ 
ure  assertedly  below  contractual 
minimums. 

The  photo-engravers  are  con¬ 
tinuing  negotiations  without  in¬ 
sisting  on  back  pay. 

Agreements  signed  by  print¬ 
ers  and  guild  were  made  con¬ 
tingent  upon  a  settlement  of 
terms  with  the  other  unions. 

Wage  offers  by  management 
followed  the  formula  of  the  $16 
weekly  increase  won  by  print¬ 
ers.  Exceptions  were  made  in 
offers  to  stereotypers  and  mail¬ 
ers  to  allow  for  increases  of 
$2.98  and  $6,  respectively, 
granted  subsequent  to  the  last 
printers’  increase. 

The  management  took  excep¬ 
tion  to  a  proposal  by  the  mail¬ 
ers  for  a  $20  increase,  which 
would  boost  their  pay  to  $66 
days  and  $69  nights. 

Union  heads  indicated  they 
were  willing  to  negotiate  wage 
proposals,  but  insisted  their  de¬ 
mand  for  back  pay  during  the 
shutdown  was  not  arbitrable. 

■ 

Carriers  Get  Trip 

Manchester,  N.  H. — Fifty-six 
carriers  who  were  winners  of 
the  recent  Morning  Union  and 
Evening  Leader  circulation  drive 
were  guests  of  the  paper  on  an 
all-day  trip  to  Boston.  Kendall 
Woodard  and  Amos  Hitchcock, 
circulation  managers  of  the  pa¬ 
pers,  were  in  charge. 


Ball  Pen  Drive 

Two  million  dollars,  90%  oi 
it  for  newspapers,  will  be 
spent  in  national  advertising 
in  1947  by  the  Reynolds  Pen 
Co.  to  promote  its  new  line  oi 
"Rocket"  ball-point  pens.  In 
announcing  the  campaign 
this  week,  Milton  Reynolds, 
chairman  of  the  board,  said  a 
production  and  sales  goal  of 
25,000,000  units  has  been  set 
for  the  year,  concentrated  in 
three  price  lines:  $1.69,  $2.69 
and  $3.85.  The  firm  is  also 
platming  to  establish  more 
than  100,000  "on-the-spot" 
service  stations.  Franklin 
Lamb,  advertising  director, 
told  E  &  P  all  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  would  be  national 
in  character,  none  of  it  co¬ 
operative, 

Chicago  Mailers 
Ask  ITU  Board 
To  Okay  Strike 

Chicago  —  Chicago  Mailers 
Union  No.  2  voted  here  Jan.  12 
to  ask  the  International  ’Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  Executive 
Board  for  strike  sanction  in  the 
local’s  dispute  with  the  Chicago 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  over  a  new  contract. 

After  having  previously 
threatened  to  strike,  the  mailers 
turned  down  a  revised  pub¬ 
lishers'  proposal,  offering  a  $10 
a  week  increase  on  the  day 
.cide  and  $12  for  night  workers, 
with  a  reduction  in  hours  to 
37V4  a  week  on  the  day  side 
and  3614  hours  for  nights. 

The  local’s  officers  said  the 
1,000  men  involved  would  re¬ 
main  at  work  until  they  heard 
from  Woodruff  Randolph,  ITU 
president. 

The  union  asks  $73.50  a  week 
for  day  work;  $77.50  for  nights, 
and  $79.50  for  the  third  shift. 
The  publishers  offered  $69  for 
day  and  $75  for  night  work. 

’ITie  publishers’  committee 
represents  the  Chicago  Sun, 
Chicago  Tribune,  Chicago  Daily 
Times,  Chicago  Daily  News,  the 
Chicago  Herald  -  American  and 
the  Journal  of  Commerce. 

While  the  contract  expired 
Jan.  3,  the  publishers’  associa¬ 
tion  has  agreed  to  “reasonable 
retroactivity.” 

■ 

Ralph  Penrose  Lee, 
Oregonian  Artist,  Dies 

Portland,  Ore. — Ralph  Pen- 
ro.se  Lee,  41,  staff  artist  and 
cartoonist  on  the  Oregonian  for 
17  years,  died  Jan.  2. 

Mr.  Lee  was  a  graduate  of 
Wa.shington  State  college  and 
worked  for  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer  until  joining  the 
Oregonian’s  art  staff  in  1930.  He 
served  as  staff  artist  for  nine 
years  and  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  succeeding  eight  years  he 
had  done  editorial  cartoons. 
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CARTOONISTS'  REFLECTIONS  ON  CURRENT  FRONTPAGE  EVENTS 


PLAYING  WITH  SCISSORS 

Jack  Lambert,  Chicai^o  .S 


THE  LAND  RUSH 

John  S.  Knott,  Delias  (Tex.)  .Vt’tt'J 


Bruce  RusseU,  Los  Angeles  Times 
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’46  Newsprint  Total 
Is  5,276,953  Tons 


NORTH  AMERICAN  newsprint 

production  set  a  new  record 
in  1946  of  5.276.953  tons,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  News  Print  Service 
Bureau.  This  represented  an 
increase  of  960.604  tons,  or 
22.3%,  over  the  1945  output  of 
4,316,349  tons. 

Of  the  1946  total,  Canada  pro¬ 
duced  4,143,392  tons,  the  U.  S. 
770.890  tons  and  Newfoundland 
362,671  tons.  The  Canadian  gain 
over  the  preceding  year 
mounted  to  27.1%,  U.  S.  6.4%, 
and  Newfoundland  9%. 

Production  of  newsprint  in 
Canada  exceeded  shipments  by 
7,414  ton.s,  according  to  figures 
released  by  the  Newsprint  As¬ 
sociation  of  Canada.  Shipments 
aggregated  4,135.978  tons,  com¬ 
pared  with  3.235.419  tons  in 
1945,  an  increase  of  900,559  tons 
or  27.8%. 

Compared  with  1938,  produc¬ 
tion  showed  an  increase  of 
1,518,812  tons  or  57.9%,  while 
shipments  showed  an  advance 
of  64.3%,  or  1.619.982  tons  over 
1938's  2,515.996  tons. 

Shipments  Up  29% 

Canadian  shipments  in  De¬ 
cember  amounted  to  340,125 
tons  and  were  29.4%  greater 
than  in  December,  1945.  Ship¬ 
ments  to  the  United  States  were 
up  34.9%  from  the  year  ago  fig¬ 
ure.  Shipments  represented 
98.2%  of  capacity  compared 
with  108.7  in  November,  75.5  in 
December,  1945,  and  75.9%  in 
December,  1939. 

Shipments  from  U.  S.  mills 
decreased  by  0.8%  and  produc¬ 
tion  increased  by  0.9%,  from 
the  levels  reported  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1945.  Production  exceeded 
shipments  by  34  tons  and  stocks 
held  by  U.  S.  mills  increased  by 
that  amount. 


Newfoundland  shipments  in¬ 
creased  by  31%. 

Stocks  of  all  North  American 
manufacturers  decreased  by  13,- 
020  tons  in  December  and 
amounted  to  161.742  tons  at  the 
end  of  the  month. 


Prewi  Contacts 
South  Pole  Party 


‘Fowler  Discribes  ‘Shortage* 

R.  M.  Fowler,  president  of 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Asso¬ 
ciation,  discussed  current  "short¬ 
age”  claims  before  the  National 
Publishers  Association  (maga¬ 
zine  industry)  in  New  York 
Citv.  .Tan.  16. 

"No  doubt,"  he  said,  "there 
are  ‘shortages’  today  in  the 
sense  that  U.  S.  demands  have 
risen  so  amazingly  and  many 
consumers  find  they  could  use 
more  pulp  and  paper  than  they 
are  able  to  obtain.  Under  these 
conditions  of  high  demand, 
there  are  serious  problems  of 
equitable  distribution. 

"But  when  you  talk  of  ‘short¬ 
ages,’  it  is  immediately  assumed 
that  your  supplies  have  been 
cut  down;  that  you  are  getting 
less  than  you  received  in  the 
pa'st  during  some  normal  period 
of  your  activity. 

“The  facts  are  exactly  the  re¬ 
verse. 

“The  United  States  is  today 
getting  from  all  sources  22V4% 
more  newsprint  than  pre-war 
and  over  50%  more  pulp.  From 
Canada  you  are  receiving  47% 
more  newsprint  and  100%  more 
pulp  than  you  took  from  us  be¬ 
fore  the  war. 

“With  all  respect,  I  suggest 
to  you  that  this  is  a  peculiar 
kind  of  ‘shortage.’  You  in  the 
United  States  and  we  in  Canada 
are  today  more  fortunate  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world 
in  the  matter  of  pulp  and  paper 
supplies.” 


Press  Wireless  is  making 
twice-daily  voice  contact  with 
the  USS  Mount  Olympus,  flag¬ 
ship  of  the  Navy’s  Antarctic 
Task  Force,  at  which  time  ar¬ 
rangements  are  made  for  live 
broadcasts  from  network  corre¬ 
spondents  on  board  the  vessel. 

The  Mount  Olympus,  cruising 
with  the  Central  group  of  the 
three  the  Navy  has  in  the  polar 
waters,  is  heading  for  Little 
America  through  the  Ross  Sea. 


5100  Scale  Set 
In  Washington 


Retailing  Award 
Goes  to  Rich 
Of  Atlanta 


Washington — A  weekly  mini¬ 
mum  wage  of  $100  for  50%  of 
all  reporters  and  editorial  writ¬ 
ers  of  six  years’  or  more  experi¬ 
ence  is  provided  in  a  contract 
signed  by  the  Washington  Post 
with  American  Newspaper 
Guild. 

The  agreement  brings  the 
$100  minimum  for  reporters  to 
Washington  for  the  first  time. 

Guild  negotiators  had  pro¬ 
tested  against  cutting  off  gen¬ 
eral  increases  at  $125  a  week 
but  said  they  accepted  that  con¬ 
tract  provLsion  because  they 
were  assured  by  management 
that  merit  increases  would  con¬ 
tinue. 

Also  provided  is  a  5%  night 
differential  which  affects  ap¬ 
proximately  half  the  employes 
covered  by  the  contract. 

District  circulation  managers 
will  receive  a  22%  wage  in¬ 
crease  and  branch  managers  will 
be  paid  26%  more  than  under 
the  1946  contract. 

Employes  who  returned  to 
their  jobs  at  the  Post  after  war 
service  will  have  the  benefit  of 
experience  rating  for  the  period 
of  their  absence.  Reporters  of 
five  years’  experience  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  minimum  of  $85. 


Walter  H.  Rich,  president  of 
Rich’s,  Atlanta,  Ga.  department 
store,  was  named  winner  of  the 
1947  Tobe  Award  for  distin¬ 
guished  service  to  American 
Retailing,  in  recognition  of  his 
accomplishments  in  labor  and 
consumer  relations. 

Presentation  was  made  Jan.  15 
by  Miss  Dorothy  Shaver,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Lord  &  Taylor.  New 
York,  on  behalf  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  award,  during  a  dinner  at 
the  Hotel  Ritz-Carlton,  New 
York. 

This  is  the  12th  annual  dinner 
given  by  Tobe.  nationally-known 
fashion  consultant,  for  retailers. 

As  one  of  many  civic  efforts 
of  Rich’s,  it  was  mentioned  that 
for  more  than  15  years,  the  store 
has  run  an  ad  every  Monday 
in  the  Atlanta  Constitution  "ad¬ 
vocating  the  betterment  of  the 
city  and  state.’’ 

In  1929  the  store  had  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  $7,000,000.  The  figure 
was  $42,500,000,  10.5%  of  all 
retail  busine.ss  in  Atlanta,  for 
1946,  it  was  related. 

The  Tobe  Award  Trustees  who 
selected  Mr.  Rich  include:  Adam 
L.  Gimbel.  president,  Saks- 
Fifth  Avenue;  Walter  Hoving, 
Hoving  Corp.;  Joseph  Kasper, 
Associated  Merchandising  Corp.; 

H.  Stanley  Marcus,  executive 
vicepresident,  Neiman  -  Marcus, 
Dallas;  Prof.  Malcolm  McNair, 

Miss  Shaver,  and  Tobe. 

In  making  the  award.  Miss 
Shaver  said:  "There  have  been 
times  when  a  man  in  the  retail 
industry  was  singled  out  for 
setting  new  patterns  in  fashion 
promotion  or  in  merchandising. 

The  man  we  are  honoring  to-  1 
day  has  taken  forward-looking  ^ 
steps  in  his  worker-employer 
relations  as  well  as  in  his  store 
community  relations."  - 
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THE  A.  ^VERTISING  SURVEY 

Ad  Industry  Dons 
An  Academic  Gown 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

PROBABLY  no  one  group  of 

Americans  is  more  in  ne^  of 
education  than  the  consumers — 
numbering  in  the  neighborhood 
of  140,000,000.  And  probably  no 
group  is  beckoned  to  by  more 
“educators”  with  a  greater  va¬ 
riety  of  appeals. 

The  pedagogues  represent  a 
wide  range  of  political  and 
social  philosophies;  their 
“schools”  parade  under  many 
names. 

Until  recently,  business  itself, 
generally  conceded  to  be  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  consumer- 
producer  relationship,  was  ab¬ 
sent  from  among  the  educators. 
That  is,  there  was  no  organized 
attempt  on  its  part  to  explain 
in  simple  detail  the  fundamental 
workings  of  the  American  eco 
nomic  system. 

AFA  Course 

Then,  the  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion  of  America  brought  forth  a 
reasonably  complete  pamphlet- 
text  for  use  in  high  school  eco¬ 
nomics  classes.  At  last  report  it 
was  making  progress  in  the  di¬ 
rection  laid  out  for  it — to  coun¬ 
teract  what  the  AFA  regards  as 
a  leftish  trend  in  secondary 
school  teaching.  ( That's  the 
same  AFA  which  last  week 
launched  a  campaign  to  inform 
the  public  that  “advertising,  by 
selling  more  goods,  protects  your 
job  and  your  paycheck.”) 

And  more  recently,  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  department  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manu¬ 
facturers  has  made  a  habit  of 
providing  “economic  workshop” 
materials  to  schools,  women's 
clubs,  etc. 

This  week  came  the  start  of 
the  most  ambitious  project,  a 
series  of  texts  on  the  “Con¬ 
sumer-Buyer  and  Distribution.” 
The  first  two  pamphlets  in  the 
series  carry  four  of  14  “lessons” 
that  will  eventually  be  put  out 
on  the  subject  and  will  cover  ad¬ 
vertising.  costs  and  fundament¬ 
als  of  marketing,  labeling,  retail¬ 
ing,  when  and  how  to  buy,  gov¬ 
ernment’s  relationship  to  the 
consumer,  etc. 

Ad  Lesson  Comprehensive 

Simply  written,  prepared  by  a 
committee  of  experienced  teach¬ 
ers  of  economics,  the  course  is 
designed  as  a  basis  for  lesson 
plans  in  schools,  colleges,  and 
adult  consumer  study  groups. 
Lesson  plans  reflect  approved 
educational  methods.  Each  Is 
followed  by  review  questions, 
true-and-false  statements,  and  a 
list  of  published  references. 

Lessons  1  to  4  cover  elemen 
tary  facts  about  the  American 
economic  system — bases  of  com¬ 
petition,  price  variations,  rela¬ 
tion  of  consumption  to  produc¬ 
tion,  the  consumer  education 
movement,  buying  motives,  con¬ 
sumer  behavior,  sales  promo¬ 
tion.  chains  and  independent 
merchants,  etc 


Advertising,  generally  the  first 
point  at  which  the  consumer 
meets  the  products  he  buys  and 
the  point  on  which  his  informa¬ 
tion  is  often  at  the  minimum, 
will  have  thorough  coverage  in 
the  course,  the  Committee  tells 
us.  'Written  by  leading  educators 
in  the  field,  many  of  whom  are 
practicing  advertising  men,  this 
section  will  not  duck  the  phases 
on  which  some  consumer  group.s 
have  been  most  critical. 

It  will  consider  adequacy  ( and 
inadequacy),  accuracy  (and  in 
accuracy)  of  advertisements,  the 
arguments  for  and  against  grade 
labeling  and  its  relation  to  ad 
vertising — all  as  part  of  the 
larger  question  of  what  adver 
tising  does  for  the  consumer 
and  how  he  can  best  use  it. 

Judged  by  the  first  four  les 
sons,  the  series  looks  like  a  good 
source  for  the  everyday  working 
knowledge  of  economics  that 
the  ad  man  needs.  For  the  tyro 
space  salesman  particularly,  it 
provides  the  fundamentals  to 
make  his  daily  experience  with 
advertisers  more  meaningful. 

The  Committee,  which  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  advertising  media 
and  the  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies.  Ls  dis¬ 
tributing  the  pamphlets  from  its 
offices  at  420  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York  City,  at  25  cents  each, 
or  15  cents  in  quantities  of  10  or 
more. 

Double-Truck  Color 

OFFHAND  and  without  benefit 

of  exhaustive  survey,  we  guess 
that  the  most  spectacular  news¬ 
paper  ad  of  last  week  was  the 
color  Job  placed  in  the  Milwau 
kee  Journal  bv  Ivan  Schmidt. 
Inc.,  a  local  Chrysler-Plymouth 
dealer. 

To  announce  completion  of  a 
new  sales  and  service  building, 
the  advertiser  (through  Rahn- 
Chlupp  agency)  used  a  two- 
page  spread  to  exhibit  an  archi¬ 
tect’s  drawing  of  the  structure, 
together  with  photographs  of 
the  interior  and  of  the  firm’s  ex¬ 
ecutives.  Scattered  through  the 
ad,  in  spots  where  they  would 
have  maximum  effect,  were 
shaded  and  bendayed  patches  of 
red. 

Names  of  16  firms  that  took 
part  in  construction  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  plant  were  men¬ 
tioned,  in  order  to  capitalize 
fully  on  the  display’s  impact. 

Actors  Act  Up 

A  REtfERSAL  of  the  “advertis¬ 
ing  pressure”  theme  has  devel¬ 
oped.  Instead  of  pressure  on  the 
medium  by  the  advertiser,  it’s 
now  the  medium  that’s  turning 
the  screw. 

At  any  rate,  so  says  the 
Screen  Actors  Guild,  which 
charged  in  a  formal  statement 
this  week  that  trade  papers  in 
the  motion  picture  field  have 
been  forcing  stars  to  advertise  in 


special  issues,  on  pain  of  get-  • 
ting  "bad  notices.” 

Ihe  guild,  whose  letterhead 
carries  an  imposing  list  of  offi¬ 
cers  and  directors,  with  Robert 
Montgomery  as  president,  has 
fortified  its  attack  wiih  a  “State¬ 
ment  of  Policy.”  It  urges  actors 
to  refrain  from  placing  any 
“personal”  advertising,  95%  of 
which  is  done  “under  pressure,” 
according  to  a  guild  survey. 

An  “Anti  -  Pressure  Advertis¬ 
ing  Committee”  has  been  cre¬ 
ated  to  implement  the  policy 
statement. 

Haverhill's  Habits 
THE  Haverhill  (Mass.)  Gazette 
has  issued  the  report  of  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  brand  preferences  and 
buying  habits  made  in  its  mar¬ 
ket  area  last  July. 

Conducted  by  the  Edward  J. 
Noonan  research  organization  of 
Boston,  the  study  was  carried  - 
out  by  house-to-house  interview 
among  a  688-family  cross-sec- 
tion. 

Products  include  gasolines 
and  motor  oils,  packag^  foods.  ® 
drug  and  toilet  articles,  soaps,  * 
tobacco,  etc.  ' 


The  Family  with  2.000.000  Good  Neighbor! 


GIVE -no  your  RED  CROSS  I 
ran  carry  o 


Add  Ad  Notes 

THE  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  has 
issued  a  folder  on  wholesale 
dry  goods  sales  in  its  area;  it  is 
the  fifth  in  a  series  which  has 
previously  covered  foods,  drugs 
and  appliances.  .  .  .  Canadian 
Daily  Newspapers  Association 
continues  to  put  out  provoca¬ 
tive  “Success  Story”  pamphlets; 
the  latest  shows  how  newspaper 
advertising  does  a  “double-bar¬ 
relled  job”  for  manufacturers  by 
reaching  dealers  as  well  as  con¬ 
sumers;  case  histories  and  testi¬ 
monials  back  UTV  the  argument. 
...  A  Scandinavian  Advertising 
Pool  has  been  termed  by  three 
agencies  in  Oslo,  Norway,  to 
provide  services  for  foreign  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  the  form  of  news¬ 
paper  copy,  research,  sales  pro- 


RED  CROSS  APPEAL 

This  1,000-line  newspaper  ad, 
available  in  mat  form,  is  one  of 
the  materials  offered  by  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council  for  the  1947  Red 
Cross  fund  drive  in  March.  VoIuq. 
teer  agency  in  charge  is  Leimen 
&  Mitchell,  New  York. 


motion,  etc.;  in  the  first  Issue  of 
its  publication  “Triangle,”  the 
Pool  says  its  chief  object  Is  to 
help  exporters  “direct  all  their 
research  and  publicity  through 
one  medium”  for  the  three  Scan¬ 
dinavian  countries.  .  . .  Pal  Razor 
Blades  (Canadian  division)  is 
running  an  unusual  campaign 
in  which  women  are  invited  to 
enter  a  slogan  contest;  copy  ex¬ 
plains  that  when  the  product 
was  introduced  in  Canada  a  year 
ago  it  “started  paying  dividends 
to  men,  today  Pal  announces  a 
dividend  to  the  ladies”;  prizes 
are  wash  machines;  J.  Walter 
Thompson  in  Montreal  is  han¬ 
dling  it. 


C^ampai^nd  and  ^^ccountd 

- By  Betty  Feezel - - 


Look  for  the  Label  Expanded  Schedule 

MORE  than  $1,000,000  will  be  AN  expanded  campaign  for 
spent  on  advertising  during  Pillsbury’s  Best  flour  using 
1947  by  the  “Sanforized”  di-  171  newspapers  from  coast  to 
vision  of  Cluett,  Peabody  and  coast  has  been  announced  by 
Co. — a  record  amount  for  the  R.  J.  Keith,  director  of  adver- 
company  on  that  line.  Aim  of  tising  for  Pillsbury  Mills,  Min- 
the  campaign  will  be  to  make  neapolis.  Ads  will  appear  in 
the  “Sanforized”  label  a  more  both  black  and  white  and  in 
potent  sales  factor  by  informing  color,  with  first  insertions  slated 
customers  of  the  guarantee  It  for  this  week.  Point  of  empha- 
stands  for.  For  the  first  time,  sis  is  the  increasing  popularity 
newspapers  will  be  used  in  the  that  market  surveys  have  re¬ 
consumer  drive,  in  addition  to  ported  for  the  “faster,  Im- 
the  greatly  increased  schedule  proved”  Pillsbury’s  Best  as  an 
In  magazines  and  a  continuation  aid  in  faster,  modern  baking, 
of  a  radio  show.  The  account  Throughout  the  series  time-sav- 
is  handled  by  Young  &  Rubicam,  ing  recipe-s  developed  by  Ann 
New  York.  Pillsbury  Home  Service  Center 

will  be  presented.  Pillsbury’s 
Meet  the  New  Package  agency  is  McCann-Erickson. 

PENNSYLVANIA  SUGAR  CO.,  T 

a  subsidiary  of  National  Sugar 

Refining  Co.,  will  promote  a  WITH  campaign  announcements 
new  package  design  adopted  for  ^tlll  to  come,  Boyle-Midway, 
Quaker  Sugar  with  large-size  Pittsburgh,  announces  a 

ads  in  24  dailies  throughout  the  advertising  budget  that 

distribution  area.  (Continued  on  page  59) 
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Sales  FORCE! 


AM)  evlrry  one  workinfi  persisleiitly,  day  alter  da_\,  \eur  alter 
year,  as  a  Jonv  for  tlie  sale  of  autoiuoliiles  and  aiit(niiotive 
prodiiets.  For  (develaiid  is  among  the  largest  cities  in  the  eountry 
in  (lutomohile  owners,  on  a  per  capita  basis.  And  the  (develand  Plain 
Dealer  is  one  of  the  leading  newspapers  in  the  country  in  [lassenger 
car  advertising  lineage. 


SCudies  by  the  Market  Survey 
Department  of  the  1‘lain  Dealer 
not  only  reveal  detailed  sales 
break-downs  from  1928  to  1942, 
but  also  trace  Plain  Dealer 
readership  to  car  sales,  and 
serve  as  a  guide  to  just  where 
dealer  representation  is  needed 
—  to  achieve  maximum  sales. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  make 
an  appointment  with  you  to 
discuss  in  detail  your  market¬ 
ing  potentialities  in  (!leveland. 


Studies  of  ear  sales,  hroketi  dow  n  into  268  census  tracts  in  Cuyahoga 
Count)  ((rreater  Clevelaiul)  show  a  striking  parallel  with  Plain 
Dealer  readership  ...  a  coinlition  that  has  existed  for  many  years. 
This  assurance  that  every  issue  is  not  only  a  sales  force  hut  a  force 
for  sales  merits  first  consideration  in  the  planning  of  antomohile 
and  automotive  prothict  schedules. 


PLAIN  DEALER 


<■  Cleveland’s  Home  Newspaper 

John  B.  Woo<lward,  Inc..  New  York.  Chicago.  Detroit.  San  Francisco.  I.oa  Angeles 

S.  Grant.  Xtlanta 
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S.  F.  News  to  Be  Cited 
For  Hospital  Checkup 


By  Campbell  Watson 

SAN  FRANCISCO  —  A  citation 

for  a  new  field  of  newspaper 
activity  will  go  to  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  News  on 
«7an.  23.  - 

Frank  C 1  a  r- 

voe,  editor,  will  '  «  i 

be  honor  guest  tt;  ^  j 

at  a  dinner 
meeting  of  San  ^ 

Francisco  area  , 
members  of  the  I  / 

Mental  Hygiene  f-JTSPnM 

Society.  The 

tribute  is 

planned  in  rec-  Pw  JUM 

ognition  of  a 

News  serialized 

feature.  “People  Clonroe 

in  the  Dark,"  which  described 
conditions  in  California’s  mental 
hospitals. 

Society  award  of  a  special  ci> 
tation  to  Mr.  Clarvoe  will  cap 
a  flood  of  letters  and  messages 
which  poured  in  on  the  News 
upon  conclusion  of  two  weeks 
of  daily  articles  disclosing 
frankly  and  factually  the  condi* 
tions  surrounding  mental  illness 
and  its  care  in  California. 

Al  Ostrow,  reporter,  and  Rob¬ 
ert  J.  Warren,  cameraman,  made 
a  2.200-mile  auto  trip  to  visit  the 
state's  mental  institutions.  Their 
work  was  so  good  that  Mr.  Clar¬ 
voe  said  the  Society  citation 
shoula  go  to  Al  for  his  work¬ 
manlike  reporting.  Al  told  E&P 
the  citation  rightfully  should  go 
to  his  editor  “because  it  was  his 
idea.” 

Mr.  Clarvoe  said  he  hopes  at 
least  one  newspaper  in  every 
other  state  will  try  a  similar 
study. 

"We  felt  it  was  time  to  remove 
the  false  whiskers  from  the  sit¬ 
uation  of  those  who  are  mentally 
sick,  and  we  believe  our  series 
did  just  that,"  he  remarked. 

The  News  did  a  similar  Job  on 
the  venereal  disease  problem 
about  10  years  ago. 

In  planning  the  series,  an 
opinion-making  article  was  se¬ 
lected.  It  would  be  long  enough 
and  powerful  enough  to  arouse 
the  people,  and  not  an  arti¬ 
cle  produced  merely  to  appease 
a  prodded  editorial  conscience. 

“California’s  Shame.”  first  sug¬ 
gested  title,  was  rejected  by  the 
editor.  “People  in  the  Dark” 
had  dual  meaning,  Mr.  Clarvoe 
ruled,  as  there  were  32.000  per¬ 
sons  in  mental  darkness  and  also 
a  state  populace  in  ignorance  of 
their  condition.  Knowledge  was 
essential  if  state  legislative  ap¬ 
propriation  fights  were  to  be 
won. 

“Newspapers  have  done  great 
services,”  Clarvoe  said,  “And  to 
keep  the  press  a  success  we  must 


YOU’RE  ALWAYS 
LEARNING 


continue  to  dig  down — so  low  we 
get  seaweed  in  our  hair,  so  far 
we  risk  getting  the  bends — but 


get  the  full  story.  No  one  else 
can.” 

Ostrow  and  Warren  started 
their  tour  with  their  first  task 
that  of  convincing  hospital  au¬ 
thorities  they  were  honestly  try¬ 
ing  to  help  them — and  not  try¬ 
ing  them.  They  studied,  ob¬ 
served  and  photographed  over¬ 
crowding,  treatment,  expense, 
building  conditions,  law.  re¬ 
search,  past  conditions.  Gover¬ 
nor  Warren’s  program,  pre¬ 
ventative  plans,  possibilities  for 
reclaiming  citizens  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  separate  classes  of 
inmates.  They  remained  logical 
and  illuminating  whether  re 
porting  conditions  among  con¬ 
genital  idiots,  senile  oldsters  or 
ill-fated  alcoholics. 

The  stories  made  page  one  for 
two  weeks,  with  special  edi¬ 
torials  and  cartoons  as  added 
supports.  The  total  equalled 
nine  full  pages  and  included 
68  news  pictures  and  two  car¬ 
toons. 

They  aroused  public  opinion 
and  also  wide  legislative  atten¬ 
tion. 


Gives  Annual  Bonus 

Omaha,  Neb.  —  The  Omaha 
World  Herald  Jan.  2  paid  a  5% 
bonas  on  earnings  of  employes 
who  had  been  with  the  paper 
more  than  11  months  in  1946. 
The  bonus  was  paid  for  the  fifth 
consecutive  year. 


Tell  Me  Another . . . 

Big  suroes^  ttorirs  are  being  built 
by  the  Sunday  Sun’n  new  picture 
section,  “Magazine.”  Its  1,000- 
line  page  size,  compelling  gravure, 
plus  a  new  kind  of  editorial  for¬ 
mat — ring  the  bell  for  advertisers. 
Get  the  facts. 


■omettainc  intcmttnir  and  profitable  laiilalichAsI  lari^h  4Iia 

by  readlnc  the  Editor  *  Pabliaber  pUDIISIiea  WITII  Tlie 

Classiflcd  ads.  Take  full  advantage  n  la*  j 

of  all  they  offer  by  consultinr  them  BQITIIIIOrC  SunClay  SUII 


"MAGAZINE" 
published  with  the 


Seattle  P-J  Presses 
On  Street  Level 

Seattle,  Wash.  —  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer  pressmen  will  work  on 
ground  level,  behind  plate  glass 
windows,  in  full  view  of  Fifth 
Avenue  crowds,  when  the  new 
$2,500,000  plant  is  completed. 

The  press  units  will  occupy 
two  full  floors  of  the  structure. 
In  other  words,  the  “basement” 
referred  to  in  a  story  in  E  &  P, 
Jan.  11,  is  on  street  level. 

Jurors  Given 
Special  Edition 

Newark,  N.  J.— When  the 
trial  of  Joseph  Fay,  Newark 
labor  leader,  opened  in  Federal 
Court,  Judge  Meaney  ruled  that 
the  jury  must  be  kept  under 
guard  and  that  all  news  of  the 
trial  must  be  deleted  from  news¬ 
papers  provided  for  them. 

After  its  final  edition,  the 
Star-Ledger  ran  off  a  special 
edition  of  30  papers  for  the  jur¬ 
ors.  In  the  space  occupied  by  the 
Fay  trial  story  and  pictures  was 
only  the  head:  “Special  edition 
for  the  convenience  of  jurors.” 
The  rest  was  left  blank. 

The  special  edition  gave  the 
jurors  the  satisfaction  of  an  un¬ 
scissored  paper  while  complying 
with  Judge  Meaney’s  ruling. 

Philip  Hochstein,  editor,  said 
the  special  edition  would  con¬ 
tinue  while  the  jury  remains 
under  guard.  The  trial  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  last  a  week. 


Old  Newsboys, 
Press  Raise 
$121,500  Fund 

Pittsburgh — A  total  of  $121 
500  has  been  raised  by  the  Htu 
burgh  Press  Old  Newsboys  iji 
their  annual  drive  for  the  bee 
efit  of  crippled  children.  i 

■This  is  $41,500  more  than  the; ! 
rais^  last  year. 

This  was  the  20th  annua 
drive  and  not  once  have  tht 
Old  Newsboys  failed  to  bea 
their  previous  year’s  total. 

The  campaign  was  launchec 
in  early  November  and  wound 
up  at  year’s  end.  The  Ok 
Newsboys  raise  money  by  direct 
solicitation  of  their  friends  and 
by  staging  such  special  eventi 
as  a  movie  premiere,  football  • 
games,  boxing  shows,  etc. 

Competition  for  top  positiom 
is  keen  among  the  Old  News¬ 
boys.  Champion,  for  the  fifth 
time  in  the  last  six  years,  was 
County  Commissioner  John  J. 
Kane  who  brought  in  more  than 
$35,000.  Runner-up  again  was 
Police  Superintendent  Harvey  J. 
Scott  with  more  than  $33,000. 

All  the  money  collected  goes 
direct  to  Children’s  Hospital  oi 
Pittsburgh  where  it  Is  used  to 
provide  needed  care  and  treat 
ment  of  boys  and  girls  whose 
parents  cannot  afford  it.  Ex¬ 
penses  of  the  campaign  are 
borne  by  the  Press  and  the  Ok 
Newsboys  themselves. 

The  drive  was  directed  by 
Edward  P.  Kasun,  promotion 
editor  of  the  Press. 


SPORTS 

BY 

JOHN 

LARDNER 


ONE  COLUMN  EACH  WEEK 
FOR  SUNDAY-MONDAY  RELEASE 


The 


-touch 


Lardner  knows  sports  thoroughly  .  .  .  from 
Baseball  to  Bowling.  He  reports  the  ins  and  outs, 
the  lowdown  on  sports  in  sparkling  satire  and 
crisp  humor. 

COLUMNS  AVERAGE  700  WORDS  EACH 
WRITE  OR  WIRE  COLLECT  FOR  TERMS.  SAMPLES, 

THE  BELL  SYNDICATE.  Inc. 

H.  M.  SNEVILY,  General  Manager 
247  WEST  43RD  STREET  NEW  YORK  18,  N.  Y. 
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all  business  is  local 


You  may  think  of  yourself  as  a  “national "  advertiser. 

But  doesn’t  every  sale  you  make  boil  down  to  a  personal  transaction 

between  a  local  consumer  and  a  local  dealer?  Multiply  it 

nniajiy  times  in  many  markets  . . .  and  you  have  national  business. 

But  inarkets  differ  as  people  differ.  No  two  are 

opal”  business  studied  recently  by  our 


^ejll^^^^^^^^dvcrtising  “nationally’’ 


;  o'*-:'*;'  V’  .'!><  .■  s... 

*AIL  lUSINESS  IS  LOCAL"  AD  IN  BACKGROUND  IS  ONE  OF  SERIES  PUBLISHED  BY  BUREAU  OF  ADVERTISING. 


A.N.P.A 
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Contempt  Rules 
Of  Maryland 
Are  Challenged 

Baltimore,  Md.,— Freedom  of 
the  press  as  guaranteed  in  both 
the  federal  and  the  Maryland 
state  constitutions  has  been  in¬ 
voked  by  the  A.  S.  Abell  Co., 
publishers  of  the  Baltimore  Sun- 
papers  and  its  president,  Paul 
Patterson,  as  a  defense  in  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  proceedings. 
( E&P.  Jan.  11.  p.  67). 

The  issue  was  raised  in  a  sup¬ 
plemental  answer  to  the  con¬ 
tempt  citation  issued  several 
weeks  ago  by  Chief  Judge  W. 
Conwell  Smith  and  Judge  E. 
Paul  Mason  of  Criminal  Court. 

The  citation  was  based  on  a 
news  story  printed  in  the  Eve 
ning  Sun  on  Nov.  23,  1946,  re¬ 
porting  a  15-year-old-boy  made 
a  statement  to  police  giving  de¬ 
tails  of  the  accidental  shooting 
of  a  13-year-old  playmate.  Judge 
Smith  charged  publication  of 
facts  from  the  statement  was 
“embarrassing  and  obstructing 
the  administration  of  justice”. 

Trial  of  the  case  is  scheduled 
for  Jan.  17,  before  Judge  Emory 
H.  Niles. 

In  the  petition  for  Sling  a 
supplemental  answer,  the  com¬ 
pany  and  its  president  declared 
they  “desire  to  test  the  constitu¬ 
tionality”  of  the  proceedings 
“and  of  any  law  of  this  state  or 
rule  of  this  court  which  may  be 
deemed  to  have  been  violated 
by  the  publication”  of  the  news¬ 
paper  article  which  resulted  in 
the  contempt  citation. 

Judge  Mason  has  set  aside  a 
verdict  Snding  the  boy  guilty  of 
manslaughter  and  decided  that 
the  juvenile  division  of  the  cir¬ 
cuit  court  has  jurisdiction.  The 
accused  youth  will  now  be  tried 
also  on  Jan.  17. 

Judge  Moylan  announced  he 
would  depart  from  custom  of 
conducting  a  closed  trial  for 
juvenile  offenders  and  would 
permit  reporters  to  cover  the 
trial. 

■ 

Old  Bound  File  Sold 

Lancaster,  Pa.  —  A  1789-90 
bound  file  of  the  Lancaster 
Zeitung,  early  Pennsylvania 
newspaper,  was  sold  for  $130  at 
an  auction  sale  here  recently. 
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Fear  of  Hollywood 

Chicago  —  William  Benton. 
Assistant  Secretary  oi  State, 
has  sold  that  U.  S.  delegates 
to  the  first  general  conference 
oi  UNESCO  at  Paris  last 
month  discovered  a  fear  oi 
“American  cultural  imperial¬ 
ism"  which  was  not  a  iear  of 
American  Books,  Art,  Music, 
radio  or  press  associations, 
but  largely  "the  fear  oi  Holly¬ 
wood." 

Deseret  News 
Singing  Society 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  —  Or¬ 
ganized  by  eight  men  nine  years 
ago,  the  Deseret  News  Trouba¬ 
dours  has  grown  to  a  chorus  of 
nearly  60  voices. 

The  chorus  is  unique  inas¬ 
much  as  only  employes  of  the 
Deseret  News  are  eligible  for 
membership.  Two  concerts  a 
month  are  arranged  during  the 
winter. 

The  chorus  is  directed  by  Bert 
O.  Glass  with  Miss  Bessie  Murk 
as  accompanist.  Miss  Murk  is 
the  only  non-employe  of  the 
News  in  the  organization. 

LeRoy  DeKarver.  president 
of  the  Troubadours,  declared 
the  success  of  the  organization 
is  due  largely  to  the  cooperation 
received  from  the  management 
of  the  News. 


France  Places 
Wreath  at  Grave 
Of  B.  Franklin 

Philadelphia  —  Officially  the 
French  Government  join^  this 
week  in  celebration  of  the  241st 
anniversary  of  the  birthday  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  patron  of 
the  printing  industry  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  Poor  Richard  would  have 
been  greatly  impressed,  had  he 
been  in  attendance,  at  seeing 
this  year’s  ceremonials  televised 
through  the  ether  from  which  he 
snatched  lightning  by  means  of 
kite  and  key. 

Exercises  at  the  Franklin 
grave,  5th  and  Arch  streets, 
with  invocation  by  the  rector 
of  Old  Christ  Church  where 
Franklin  was  once  a  communi 
cant,  featured  the  laying  of 
wreaths  from  President  Truman 
and  President  Leon  Blum,  in  be 
half  of  the  French  Republic. 

Proceedings  at  the  rotunda  of 
Franklin  Memorial  were  tele¬ 
vised.  A  feature  was  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  Poor  Richard  Club's 
famed  Gold  Medal  of  Achieve¬ 
ment  to  Robert  McLean,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Associated  Press 
and  Evening  Bulletin  publisher. 
■ 

Book  oi  Mormon  Strip 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah — The 
Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News  is 
featuring  the  story  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon  in  a  picture  strip 
which  runs  in  the  Church  News 
section. 
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In  the  Fort  Wayne  area  The  News-Sentinel 
is  delivered  to  *14,816  more  homes  every 
week  day  than  the  daily  morning  paper 
reaches.  For  134  years  it  has  dominated 
its  territory. 

*ASC  Audit  Report  72-31-45.  The  Newt-Sentinel  is  delivered 

Rublithert'  statements  9-30-46  by  carrier  six  days  a  week  to 

show  News-Sentinel  hot  17,089  97.8%  ot  all  homes  in  Fort 

more  circulation.  Wayne. 
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Back  there,  in  what  is  popularly  referred  to  as 
''the  good  old  days,”  the  hurdy-gurdy  man  was 
part  and  parcel  of  the  American  Scene.  And  as  he 
ground  out  his  jangling,  tinkling  tunes — without 
permission  of  Petrillo  or  the  copyright  owner — he 
was  sometimes  accompanied  by  an  Ursus  Americanus. 
But  that  isn’t  the  name  the  small  fry  gave  to  this 
clowning,  clogging  creature.  To  them  it  was  always, 
"Hey,  Skin-nay,  lookit  the  bear!” 


pin  down  their  choice  by  mentioning  a  specific,  readily-recognized 


product  name  or  brand.  To  them,  that  brand  name  has  become 


a  symbol  of  satisfaction  .  .  .  confirmed  by  previous  use  and 


deeply  etched  on  their  minds  by  advertising.  In  Indianapolis  and 


the  33  counties  of  Central  Indiana,  the  best  way  to  impress  the 


most  people  with  your  brand  name  is  through  a  regular  schedule 


in  The  Indianapolis  News . . .  received  six  evenings  a  week  in 


There’s  a  lot  of  the  small  boy  in  most  people.  When  they  shop, 
they  don  t  describe  what  they  want  by  its  generic  name.  They  more  Hoosier  homes  than  any  other  Indiana  daily  newspaper. 


FIRST  in  daily  circulation 
FIRST  in  daily  advertising 

FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 


C.  WALTER  McCarty,  PrMidcnt  «nd  Ganoral  Manager  •  DAN  A.  CARROLL.  110  E.  42nd  St.,  Nw»  York  17  •  J.  E.  LUTZ.  Tribuna  Towar,  Chic*^  >l 
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m  ■  W  1  J  drive  those  already  present  to 

Correspondents  Ahead 

_  be  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the 

IWI  « 1  ’  chief  of  staff's  public  relations 

I  T1  Mjfl  TT  I  Awl  CmiiCl  officer  in  Washington,  Maj.  Gen. 

**  — A  ^  Parks.  The  newsmen 

_  ,  „  decided  on  a  showdown. 

By  James  R  Yotmg  The  result  has  been  the  or¬ 

ganization  of  the  Overseas  Press 

MANILA — In  the  first  year  of  when  it  hit  the  streets  while  war  Club  of  Manila,  with  fine  quar- 
independence,  the  Philippines  was  still  in  progress  and  Manila  ters  in  a  former  private  home 
capital  has  12  daily  newspapers  was  an  inferno  of  starvation,  off  1621  Taft  Avenue.  Living 
against  48  a  year  ago.  All  are  flames  and  confusion.  Early  space  is  available  for  six  corre- 
In  English,  except  one  in  Span-  copies  were  hand-set  and  hand-  spondents.  APO  707,  care  of 
Ish  and  one  in  Chinese.  All  printed.  Recently  the  editors  Postmaster,  San  Francisco,  will 
are  tabloid  format.  A  new  daily  celebrated  the  opening  of  the  reach  the  members, 
is  scheduled  to  appear  early  this  first  newly  •  constructed  news-  President  of  the  club,  which 
year.  paper  plant  in  the  Philippines,  has  25  active  members  and  40 

Circulations  are  holding  up  xhe  old  prewar  chain  mon-  associates,  is  William  Wilson, 
well,  with  the  American-owned  opoly  papers  here  have  not  re-  United  Press;  vicepresident  is 
Bulletin,  published  by  Carson  vived.  Instead,  new  capital,  Norman  Paige,  KCPI;  secretary- 
Taylor,  selling  21.000,  an  in-  new  men  and  new  hands  have  treasurer  is  Donald  M.  Mac- 
cr6&s6  of  6.000  over  prewsr,  given  re&ders  the  credtest  ^onsch,  Heuters.  Club  msn* 
The  rise  Is  attributed  to  morn-  amount  of  features,  news  serv-  kger  is  James  Flood,  Pittsburgh, 
Ing  airplane  service  which  de-  ices,  pictures  and  supplements  The  club  has  Friday  night 
livers  copies  to  30  cities  pre-  ggg^  |n  the  Far  East.  gang  dinners,  and  Sunday  after- 

viously  considered  too  far  for  Manila  papers  have  more  edi-  “P®"  house  with  roast  pig 

daily  distribution.  torial  expression  than  is  found  buffet. 

3  Papers  In  One  Plant  In  other  cities  of  the  Orient,  Latest  Battle  on  Manila  Bay 

The  Bulletin  resumed  last  Shanghai  excepted.  Letters  to  was  between  the  exasperated 
ine  Bulletin  resumea  lasi  editor  ranee  from  lice  in  correspondents  who  could  not 

?®*bng  On  the  streets  f  Dolitical  shen-  ^et  sleep  or  any  writing  done 

20.000  copies  daily.  Now  53  car-  women  s  nair  to  political  snen  localise  of  drinkine  bnuto  and 

'“I"  ta  ®US  Arm? 

weekly  tebfold  color  supple’^  s<ljaeent  to  the  press 

tne  press  run.  ments  club.  Protests  and  requests  to 

Mr.  Taylor  explain^  his  Newspapering  in  Manila  is  abate  the  nuisance  were  ignored 
paper  Is  being  published  from  nearest  thing  the  Far  East  Department  offi- 

the  same  plant  as  the  Do  ly  Po^  j^as  had  comparable  to  the  hec-  Tbe  correspondents  rigged 

ctfican,  a  y.S.  Army  daily,  the  incidents  related  by  Gene  up  a  loudspeaker  from  their 
morning  Times  and  the  Evening  Fowler  in  “Timberline”  Chi  roof,  turned  it  on  the  army 
Newt.  New  manager  of  the  nese  Soanish  Filinino  and  encampment  next  door.  The 
News,  is  John  Grover,  former  Srican  Sitorl  reJortS  ^oys  would  announce  “Private 
Associated  Press  correspondent  -olumn  writars  snnrts  nm  Goldblatt,  report  to  the  front 
here.  The  typesetting  machines,  /a^tirists  and  gate.”  “Sergeant  Feathermer^ 

which  have  had  no  rep  ace-  feature  writers  have  cut  loose  chant,  report  to  your  quarters, 
menus  or  parts  sinw  early  1941,  can  hardly  cross  a  o’"  ^Lieutenant  Hibrass,  report 

plant  IS  j;treet  without  catching  the  •  <  . 

owned  by  Ramon  Roces,  who  cross-fire  of  the  editorial  attacks  None  of  the  recipients  of  the 
has  made  his  equipment  and  or  hullabaloos  ra^ed  by  vLsiUng  orders  realized  the  fine  quality 
office  space  carry  the  load  of  correspondents  or  local  editors,  of  the  fake  broadcast  orders  was 
the  two  guest  publications,  be  originating  in  the  Aiamo  of  the 

sides  his  own  paper.  Battle  with  Army  Fourth  Estate  of  Manila.  Fi 

Late.st  suspension  was  the  The  Army  command  here  nally,  a  colonel  and  a  major 
Free  Philippines,  an  airborne  slapped  the  correspondents  vig-  caught  on,  entered  the  club, 
two  •  page  pocket  -  sized  semi-  orously  last  June  when,  eight  angrily  demanded  names,  at- 
weekly  with  100.000  circulation  days  before  the  Independence  tempted  to  break  the  micro 
di.«tribufed  by  the  Unit^  States  celebration  on  July  4.  it  ordered  phone  and  were  told  they  would 
Information  Service.  For  14  suspension  of  all  facilities  for  be  charged  with  entry  into  prl- 
months  it  was  the  only  source  newspaper  men.  No  transpor-  vate  grounds  and  malicious  de- 
of  news  for  the  pro^nces  and  tation,  medical  services,  or  com-  struction  of  private  property 
Islands.  Several  country  papers  missary  privileges  would  be  They  were  reminded  too  that 
have  resumed  and  with  air  serv-  further  granted,  the  order  read,  the  Philippines  were  no  longer 
ice  available  for  Manila  papers.  The  newspapers  and  news  American  territory, 
outlying  cities  can  get  the  cap-  correspondents  took  up  this  new  The  nuisance,  and  the  all- 
Ital's  dallies,  so  the  publication  Battle  on  Manila  Bay  with  a  night  armv  brawl.s.  which  the 
was  terminated.  determined  counter-attack,  real-  Manila  AFWESPAC  high  com- 

Its  first  editor  vi'as  F.  S.  Mar-  Izlng  that  a  score  or  more  of  mand  would  not  end.  despite 
qiiardt  who  entered  the  Islands  visiting  writers  would  need  statewide  criticism  of  troop  mls- 
with  the  OWI.  and  Is  now  for-  transportation  and  assistance  in  conduct,  was  halted  by  the  mic- 
elgn  cable  editor  of  the  Chtcnpo  covering  the  story,  whereas  the  rophone  incident.  Quiet  reigns. 
Sun.  Marquardt  was  for  many  Department's  Manila  rep-  but  the  correspondents  keep 

years  managing  editor  here  of  re.sentatives  were  deliberately  their  radio  gear  set  for  an  im- 
the  Philippines  Free  Press,  attempting,  the  correspondents  mediate  counterattack  If  the 
largest  bi  lingual  weekly  mag-  writers  out.  and  nightly  tent  fracases  resume, 

azine.  still  being  piibli.shed  by  '  - - - 

McCullough  Dick.  F.,  E„.  R  EDITOR-MANAGING  EDITOR 

Most  of  Mantlas  new  news- 

aggres^ve  Available  for  metropolitan  situation. 

ire  almnst  all  Skilled  exernlive  hIio  produces  outstanding  newspapers, 

are  almost  all  lied  to  a  par-  n*.  iii  r  ..  V-  i 

ticular  political  group  Several  widely  knonn  for  news  coverage  and  typographical  ex- 

party  sheets  folded  after  la.st  r*  l-  r  ii  u  i  j  j-  s  i  j 

spring’s  elections,  but  new  an-  Lapuble  taking  full  charge  large  news  and  editorial  depart- 

geb  are  appearing,  the  fad  be-  meni. 

Ing  to  become  a  publisher.  Know*  nuolUhing  and  labor  problems. 

Perhaps  the  most  sensational  Editorials  consistently  reproduced  in  leading  papers, 

comeback  has  been  a  Chlne.se-  rirciilation  builder;  remarkable  record  In  this  respect, 

owned  daily,  the  Fonkien  Times.  You  probably  know  him.  A.S.N.E.;  National  Press  Club; 

Its  owner  and  editor  hid  in  the  Who's  Who. 

mountains  and  Jungles  for  three  This  advertiser  will  put  you  in  touch  with  him.  Box  6324, 

years,  with  prices  on  their  Editor  &  Publisher. 

heads,  set  by  the  Japs.  It  was _ 


By  James  R  Yotmg 


viously  considered  too  far  for 
daily  distribution. 

3  Papers  In  One  Plant 


the  two  guest  publications,  be 
sides  his  own  paper. 

Late.st  suspension  was  the 


Vancouver  Sun 
'Homemakers' 
Service  Ready 

Vancouver,  B.  C. — The  Sun 
officially  announces  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  its  largest  promotion 
since  before  the  war — “Edith 
Adams’  Cottage — the  Homemak¬ 
ers’  Service  of  the  Vancouver 
Sun.” 

Edith  Adams’  Cottage  is  the 
realization  of  a  long-time  dream 
of  George  Cran,  vicepresident 
and  advertising  director  of  the 
Sun.  The  beautiful  interiors,  a 
big  Colonial  door  opening  onto 
the  street,  an  auditorium  for  M 
and  its  demonstration  kitchen 
are  all  the  result  of  careful 
planning  and  consultation  with 
other  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Handling  promotion  and  di 
recting  the  new  department  will 
be  Myrtle  Patterson  Gregory, 
who  joined  the  Sun  staff  in  1921 
and  for  several  years  organized 
Sun  promotions. 

Head  dietician  will  be  Mrs. 
Marianne  Linnell,  a  graduate  in 
home  economics  from  the  Uni 
versity  of  Alberta. 

On  the  job  and  aiding  in  the 
work  of  organizing  the  new 
service  is  a  second  dietician. 
Eileen  Norman,  home  economics 
teacher  from  Alberta.  Junior 
clerk  of  the  cottage  will  be  Gail 
Maepherson,  now  of  the  business 
office  staff.  Mrs.  Gregory  and 
Florence  Howard  will  do  the 
Edith  Adams  radio  broadcast. 


MACHINERY 


EDITOR-MANAGING  EDITOR 

.Available  for  metropolitan  situation. 

Skilled  exeriilive  who  prodiires  outstanding  newspapers. 
Widely  known  for  news  coverage  and  typographical  ex¬ 
cellence. 

Capable  taking  full  charge  large  news  and  editorial  depart¬ 
ment. 

Knows  nuolishing  and  labor  problems. 

Editorials  consistently  reproduced  in  leading  papers. 
Cirriilalinn  builder;  remarkable  record  in  this  respect. 

Yon  probably  know  him.  A.S.N.E.;  National  Press  Club; 
Who's  Who. 

This  advertiser  will  put  you  in  touch  with  him.  Box  6324, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


116,325 

M*t.  County  Population 
■■real  of  Cooiot,  1t44 

The  Argrus  and  Dispatch 
are  the  ONLY  daily  news¬ 
papers  published  in  the 
Rock  Island-Moline  zone, 
where  nearly  60%  of  the 
Tri-Cities  200,000  popula¬ 
tion  live  .  .  .  over  46,000 
combined  circulation  with¬ 
out  duplication. 
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liners'  mistakes 


city  is  tlie  hub  of  Northern  California’s  conscientious  of  women’s  interests  .  .  . 
fast  growing  industries  which  converts  with  as  much  entertainment  as  its  news- 
this  mineral  yield  into  housing  materials,  print  restricted  editions  permit,  The 
hundreds  of  industrial  and  consumer  Chronicle  is  class-less  in  its  appeal,  pro 
products  .  .  .  and  a  market  twice  blessed  public  in  its  policies,  and  distinguished  for 
with  the  payrolls  of  both  raw  producers  its  enemies  as  well  as  its  friends, 
and  converters!  Choice  of  one  family  in  three  in  tlie 

If  you  want  a  stake  in  this  market,  city,  one  in  four  in  the  important  suburban 

first  file  your  claim  in  Tlie  Chronicle . . .  counties,  Tlie  Chronicle  has  volume  as 

a  newspaper  that  has  been  part  and  parcel  well  as  variety  , . .  carries  more  local  and 

of  San  Francisco  and  the  West  for  eighty  national  display  advertisers;  more  of  the 

y  ears  . . .  today  is  read  by  the  heirs  of  old-  best  specialty  shops,  more  of  the  offerings 

timers  and  ex-GIs  settled  since  V-J  Day...  of  major  department  stores  than  any  other 


The  early  gold  seekers,  blinded  by  the 
glitter  in  their  brains,  roamed  unseeing 
over  riches  that  would  have  dazzled  Midas 
. . .  The  Argonauts’  heirs  would  be  better 
off  today  had  they  staked  claims  to  the 
California  acres  of  clay,  cement  materials, 
rock  and  gravel. 

While  the  state  still  mines  more  titan 
$6,000,000  in  gold  annually,  the  opulent 
metal  is  small  time  ...  to  the  annual  yield 
of  52,9^5,000 common  bricks;  29,514,000 
fire  bricks;  5,801,000  glazed  and  fancy; 
terra  cotta,  chimney  pipe,  flue  lining,  drain 
and  sewer  pipe,  floor  and  roofing  tile, 
kitchen  ware,  ceramic  products,  worth 
$15^458,000  .  .  .  crushed  rock,  sand  and 
gravel,  valued  at  $23,500,000. . .  1 5,922,722 
barrels  of  cement  priced  $25,696,000  . . . 

Not  to  mention  granite  and  tuff  for 
monuments  and  curbing . . .  silica,  quartz, 
glass . . .  talc  and  pyrophyllite  for  cosmetics, 
paper,  rubber,  insecticides  .  .  .  soapstone 
for  asphalt  roofing  and  paints  .  .  .  soda 
ash,  troma,  salt  cake,  sodium  sulphate  for 
water  softeners,  oil  refining,  chemical  and 
metallurgical  uses  . . .  limestone  for  stock 
feed,  fertilizer,  poultry  grits,  and  filler 
*  *  *  gypsum  for  plastics  and  wallboard . . . 
salines,  borates  and  ordinary  salt,  for 
California’s  expanding  industries. 


San  Francisco,  brought  up  on  mines 
and  miners’  money  . . .  still  has  the  main 

Mining  Exchange  of  the  nation ...  is  home  With  probably  the  most  thorough 

office  to  this  Western  industry  with  an  general  news  treatment  west  of  New  York  newspaper  here  . . .  reaches  the  moneyed 

annual  output  in  excess  of  a  billion  dollars  City,  and  the  most  compact  local  chronicle  prospect  and  women  who  mob  the  main 

.  .  .  focal  point  for  most  of  California’s  . . .  covering  tlie  dog-bites-man  as  well  as  floor  when  new  merchandise  comes  in . . . 

mines  and  quarries  which  produce  sixty  man-bites-atom  items,  tliis  newspaper  is  a  gives  any  good  advertiser  good  entree  to 

important  minerals.  More  important,  the  must  for  the  well  informed...  Preferred  by  the  most  of  the  best  buying  power  in 

^  business  men,  yet  occasionally  invited  this  market . .  .  For  details  that  interest 

arbiter  in  labor  disputes . . .  conscious  and  you,  call  any  SFW  man  ... 


Chronicle 


Sawyer -Ferguson -Walker  Co.,  National  Representaavts, 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
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Spain  Affords 
Press  Liberty, 
Forte  Reports 

A  report  on  press  freedom 
in  Spain  came  this  week  from 
Ralph  Forte  who  returned  to 
the  U.S.  recent¬ 
ly  after  five  '  3 

years  as  United 
Press  manager 
in  Madrid. 

Forte  told  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publish-  | 

ER  that  foreign  1 
c  o  rrespondents  r 
are  almost  com-  f 
pletely  at  lib-  ' 
erty  to  move 
about  the  coun¬ 
try  and  to  re¬ 
port  news  with- 
in  wide  limits 
of  their  own  discretion.  Furth¬ 
ermore,  Forte  declared,  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  domestic  press 
have  been  eased  considerably 
during  the  last  few  months  and 
even  the  most  bitter  attacks  on 
Franco  by  representatives  of 
other  nations  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  freely. 

Wartime  censorship  restricted 
all  stories  concerning  anti-gov¬ 
ernment  plots,  terrorists’  acts, 
naval  operations  in  the  North 
Sea  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and 
Allied  or  Axis  planes  forced 
down  over  Spanish  territory. 

“When  events  turned  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  Allies,  censorship 
eased,’’  Forte  said,  “and  finally 
in  April,  1945,  it  was  completely 
lifted,  except  for  radio  broad¬ 
casts.  Correspondents  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  travel  at  will  except 
in  a  few  small  military  areas 
where  passes  from  the  Army 
were  needed.’’ 

Forte  found  little  difficulty 
in  obtaining  these  passes.  At 
one  time,  when  there  were  a 
number  of  incidents  of  violence 
in  the  Pyrenees,  he  got  permis¬ 
sion  to  travel  the  full  length  of 
the  Eastern  border  which  was 
then  a  military  area. 

“Obviously,  since  censorship 
hM  been  raised,  Spanish  offi¬ 
cials  complain  whenever,  ac¬ 
cording  to  them,  correspondents 
give  only  one  side  of  some  situ¬ 
ation  and  omit  the  position  of 
the  government,’’  Forte  ex¬ 
plained.  “But  the  government 
doesn’t  seem  to  object  to  dis¬ 
patches  dealing  with  the  most 
controversial  matters,  providing 
the  story  also  carries  the  offi¬ 
cial  reaction. 

“During  recent  weeks,  almost 
every  word  of  the  denunciations 
against  Franco  that  were  made 
at  the  United  Nations  have 
been  carried  in  Spanish  news¬ 
papers.’’ 

The  U.P.  chief  explained  that 
the  regime  smiles  indulgently 
on  news  reports  from  abroad 
opposing  Franco,  since  the  in¬ 
tense  nationalistic  spirit  of  the 
Spanish  makes  foreign  criticism 
good  publicity. 

“The  Spanish  press,  itself,  will 
not  attack  Franco,”  Forte  went 
on,  “but  they  have  frequently 
attacked  highly-placed  officials 
and  such  domestic  problems  as 
the  maldistribution  of  food  and 
the  black  market.” 


•Short  Sahi 


A  SALT  LAKE  CITY  editor 
points  out  that  Louisiana 
State,  playing  in  the  Cotton 
Bowl,  had  players  named 
Coates,  Heard  and  Shurtz.  The 
game  ended  in  a  tie  and  Louis¬ 
iana  didn’t  lose  either  its 
Coates  or  Shurtz,  so  he  HeardI 
■ 

FROM  daily  radio  highlights  in 
the  Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jour¬ 
nal: 

LIGHT  ENTERTAINMENT 
President  Truman,  1:00 — 
WNBC.  WOR,  WJZ,  etc. 

■ 

A  BRIEF  local  note  lead  as 
follows:  “Kelbassa,  renowned 
Polish  sausage,  will  be  served  at 
a  dance  of  the  Polish  Club  of 
Washington  tomorrow  night.” 
And  this  is  the  headline  it  got 
in  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Times 
Herald: 

Wurst  Is  Yet  to  Come 
At  Polish  Club  Dance. 

■ 

ONE  of  the  items  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  January  Clearance 
sale  ad  in  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times-Herald  was:  “Boys’  Pants 
—25%  OfiE.” 

■ 

THE  Midlothian  (Tex.)  Mirror, 
a  weekly  of  which  Penn 
Jones,  Jr.,  a  war  veteran,  Is 
editor,  led  its  Dec.  27  editorial 
page  with  comment  on  the  death 
of  Eugene  Talmadge.  It  said,  in 
full:  “Good  riddance.” 

■ 

HEADLINE  in  the  Cincinnati 
(O.)  Post: 

12  Pet.  of  Population 
Affiicted  by  Ulsters. 

CLASSIFIED  AD  in  the  Glen¬ 
dale  (Calif.)  News-Press: 

WANTED— 

Girl  parts  inspector.  Experienced. 

■ 

Opens  PR  Agency 

Organization  of  Yudain  Asso¬ 
ciates,  public  relations  consul¬ 
tants,  with  offices  at  4  South  St., 
Stamford,  Conn.,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Harold  Yudain,  who 
has  served  variously  as  associate 
editor  of  the  Darien  (Conn.) 
Review,  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  Times,  feature  editor 
of  Greenwich  ( Conn. )  Times, 
managing  editor  of  Broun’s  Nut¬ 
meg  and  associate  editor  of  GO 
magazine. 
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K.  C.  Star  Buys 
Flambeau  Mill 
In  Wisconsin 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — The  Flam¬ 
beau  Paper  Co.  of  Park  Falls, 
Wis.,  with  an  annual  production 
of  23,000  tons  of  paper,  has  been 
purchased  in  its  entirety  by  the 
Kansas  City  Star  Co.  The  price 
will  be  close  to  $3,500,000. 

In  becoming  one  of  the  few 
newspapers  in  the  United  States 
to  enter  the  paper  mill  business 
as  a  means  of  at  least  partly 
meeting  the  newsprint  problem, 
the  Star  said  it  still  would  have 
to  buy  from  outside  sources. 
Acquisition  of  the  mill,  located 
about  65  miles  below  Lake 
Superior  in  the  Wisconsin  pine 
country,  was  described  as  a 
‘protective  move”  on  the  part 
of  the  newspaper. 

Present  plans  call  for  the  Star 
to  draw  upon  only  the  output 
from  one  of  the  two  Flambeau 
paper  machines  to  supplement 
the  newsprint  contracts  it  holds. 
The  newspaper,  in  the  announce¬ 


ment  of  the  purchase,  did  nv 
rule  out  the  possibility  that 
tinuing  shortages  might  for^j 
the  Star  to  take  over  a  large  r 
percentage  of  the  mill’s  produ' 
tion,  but  it  explained  that  pre’ 
ent  customers  of  the  mill's  ouT 
put  of  high-grade  paper  wou^t 
be  suppli^  as  long  as  possibl- 

The  paper  company  bega 
operations  in  the  ’90s  with  i 
groundwood  pulp  mill,  whic 
was  supplemented  with  a  su. 
phite  mill  in  1920.  Its  product 
include  catalogue  paper,  sulphifc 
bond,  mimeograph,  envelope  am 
tablet  paper. 

The  Star  said  plant  improve 
ments  would  be  made  to  io 
crease  the  capacity  of  the  mill 
No  change  in  the  mill’s  manage 
ment  is  contemplated,  it  wa 
said,  and  Leonard  Kuehl,  exec 
utive  vicepresident  and  general 
manager,  will  continue  to  man 
age  the  property. 

■ 

Mobile  Phone  in  K.  C, 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  —  Mobile 
telephone  news  service  by  ra¬ 
dio  has  been  initiated  here  by 
the  Kansas  City  Star. 


Which  of  These 
5  Costly  Mistakes  Will 
You  Make  in  1947? 


1.  Will  you  fall  to  take  advantage 
of  new  tax  changes  affecting  you 
and  your  business?  (Tax  Report  is 
an  every-Wednesday  Wall  Street 
Journal  feature.  Keeps  you  abreast 
of  important  Federal  and  State  tax 
developments.) 

2.  Will  you  fail  to  keep  step  with 
the  latest  background  facts  and 
trends  in  business— and  their 
meaning  to  you?  (Business  Bulletin 
is  an  every-Thur^ay  Wall  Street 
Journal  feature.  Helps  you  eliminate 
guesswork  about  current  and  future 
developments.) 

3.  Will  you  fail  to  read  between 
the  lines  regarding  the  news  from 
Washington?  (Washington  Wire  is 
an  every-Friday  column  in  The  Wall 
Street  Journal.  Keeps  you  informed 
about  vital  events  behind  the  scenes 
in  the  nation’s  capital.  Brings  you 
startlingly  correct  forecasts  of  things 
to  come.)  Also  the  Journal  carries  a 
daily  “check  list’’  briefing  new  and 
changed  Government  regulations, 
WAA  announcements,  and  impor¬ 
tant  reports  by  Federal  departments 
and  agencies. 

4.  Will  you  fail  to  keep  In  touch 
with  British  Empire  developments 
that  may  mean  a  profit  or  loss  to 
your  business?  (London  Cable  is 
an  every-Monday  column  in  The 


Wall  Street  Journal.  Tells  you  co&gi 
ditions  and  trends  in  the  Brititj 
Empire.)  j 

S.  Will  you  fail  to  have  up-to-1k^ 
minute  Information  on  materUi’ 
or  merchandise  you  need  to  kis' 
your  business  running?  (Commc(' 
ity  Letter  is  an  every-Tuesdayfe 
ture  of  The  Wall  Street  Jounti 
Answers  urgent  questions  aboi 
materials,  their  present  and  futur 
availability,  and  price  trends.) 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  a  di! 
ferent  kind  of  newspaper— streaal 
lined  for  the  busy  r^er  who  mts! 
get  the  important  facts  and  vk 
they  mean  . . .  tn  shortest  postBii 
reading  time. 

When  you  take  advantage  of 
time-saving  brevity,  remember 
Wall  Street  Journal  is  the  eompUt 
business  daily.  ..with  the  largest  itif 
of  writers  on  business  and  finandi 
subjects . . .  and,  in  addition,  it  if  th 
only  business  paper  served  by  tl 
four  big  press  associations.  i 

Definitely,  The  Wall  Street  Joumi 
makee  it  easier  for  you  to  kei) 
abreast  of  the  indispensable  nern 
and  its  effect  on  you  and  your  bod  j 
ness.  Why  not  try  it  for  the  neztij 
months . . .  just  tear  out  this  od  lal 
attach  it  to  your  checkf  or  $5  and  mii 
Trial  subscription ...  $6  for  3  montb 
—77  issues  (in  U.  S.  and  Possessioai|. ' 


500,000  SUNDAY, 
400,000  DAILY 


The  Wall  Street  Journal 

44  Broad  Street.  New  York  4,  N.  Y.  ep  i-h 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  18,  1947 


J  Statement  on  the  Clm 


ucago 


People  do  talk  about  The  Sun. 

We  like  it.  We  like  the  bouquets  as  well 
as  the  brickbats.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
talk  isn’t  straight.  Some  of  the  talk  is  just 
rumormongering.  Sometimes  the  talk  is  false 
and,  jxjssibly,  inspired. 

So  we,  too,  will  talk  about  The  Chicago 
Sun.  But  we  will  talk  straight. 

There  always  will  be  a  Chicago  Sun — as 
long  as  there  is  a  Chicago. 

The  Chicago  Sun  is — and  will  continue 
to  be— as  much  a  part  of  Chicago  as  the 
Loop,  the  lake  front,  the  stock  yards,  the 
Art  Institute. 

The  Hrst  five  years  are  the  hardest,  but 
those  )  ears  are  now  beliind  us. 

In  that  very  brief  period— as  the  life  of 
a  newspaper  goes — The  Cliicago  Sun  has 
grown  beyond  the  hopes  of  all  of  us  in 
usefulness,  irt  prestige,  in  circulation,  and 
in  advertising  volume. 

Every  weekday  more  than  300,000  people 
buy  The  Cliicago  Sun — at  five  cents  a 
copy.  Over  450,000  buy  The  Sunday  Sun. 

In  its  brief  five  years.  The  Sun  has 
won  eleventh  place  among  the  316  morning 
newspapers  of  America.  And  those  papers 
which  lead  The  Sun  have  been  in  existence 
from  22  to  well  over  100  years. 

In  1946,  The  Sun  published  more  than 
13,500,000  lines  of  advertising. 

No  other  newspaper  ever  reached  such 
a  volume  in  its  first  five  years. 

In  service  to  our  community.  The  Sun 


bows  to  no  other  newspaper,  regardless  of 
age  or  circulation.  Its  numerous  campaigns 
in  the  public  interest  are  continuous  and 
aggressive.  In  the  main,  they  are  succeeding. 

The  Sun’s  prestige  is  remarkable.  Tliis 
newspaper  and  the  members  of  its  staff  have 
won  more  national  and  regional  awards  for 
excellence  than  any  newspaper  in  America 
in  the  same  period. 

Having  made  a  definite  place  for  itself  in 
Cliicago,  The  Sun  is  planning  for  the  years 
ahead,  for  ourselves  and  for  our  community. 

We  will  continue  to  publish  a  vigorous, 
hberal  and  independent  newspaper. 

We  will  continue  to  report  the  news  as 
objectively  and  truthfully  as  possible. 

We  will  continue  to  battle  aggressively 
for  circulation  and  advertising  linage. 

We  will  announce,  in  due  course,  plans 
for  a  new  home  for  our  growing  new  spaper. 

That  much  tor  The  Sun. 

For  our  community,  we  will  continue  to 
fight  for  improvement,  growth,  greatness. 

For  our  country,  we  will  continue  to 
fight  for  economic  security,  for  improved 
living  conditions  for  all  our  people  and  for 
tolerance  to  all. 

For  our  world — and  it  is  one  world — we 
will  continue  to  fight  for  peace  and  freedom. 

So  do  talk  about  us!  But  stick  to  the 
facts!  And  remember — 

There  will  aliuays  be  a  Chicago  Sun — as 
long  as  there  is  a  Chicago. 

Marshall  Field,  publisher 

THE  CHICAGO  SUN 
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Oregon  Journal 
Buys  Helicopter 
For  News  Work 


Sacramento  Bee  Alcohol  Ads  Out 

Wine  PiiVilir^  s®’ 

*  *  *  UWllW  Bend  Tribune  has  closed 

columns  to  alcoholic  bevera 
^  advertising  and  also  elim 

Sacramento,  Calif. — At  6  p.m.  ated  such  advertising  fr( 

on  the  last  day  of  1946,  the  ,„e„_  ..  ..  .  .. 

Sacramento  Bee  saw  one  of  its  WSBT,  its  radio  station,  eiii 
longest  and  most  vigorously  tive  last  Ian.  1. 
fought  crusades  culminate  in  -  That  the  policy  is  endors 
success.  It  was  a  fight  that  had  ....  .  .  , 

lasted  23  years.  ‘s  indicated  by  many  lett( 

As  the  year  ended,  full  con-  from  readers,"  said  F,  A.  N 
trol  and  ownership  of  the  elec-  president  and  editor, 

trie  distribution  system  of  the 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Com-  .  ,  x  »  ■,  *  n 

pany  passed  into  the  hands  of  agre^  iast  April  to  sell  its 
the  Sacramento  Municipal  Util-  tern  for  $13, 345, OM.  The  b( 
ity  District.  This  $15,000,000  , 

pubiicly-owned  utility,  seventh  ‘"Ct  then  so^d  $10,500,000  w( 
largest  in  U.S.,  serves  some  63.-  of  bon<^.  Through  a  prem 
000  customers  in  a  650  square  interest  plan  tlm  disl 

mile  area  succeeded  in  raising  $15,600 

V  T--  u.  •  on.  from  the  $12,000,000  bond  ii 

Began  Fight  in  20  s  which  had  been  approved 


reproduced 
data  from  our  1946  SUR¬ 
VEY  OF  Buying  Power  in 
defining  and  selling  their 
markets  to  national 
advertisers 


public  ownership  of  utilities,  so  This  amount  was  sufficient 
it  quickly  assumed  the  leader-  not  only  to  cover  the  purchase 
1920  s  when  price  of  the  P.  G.  and  E.’s  sys 
talk  first  began  for  organization  tem  but  also  to  assure  the  dis- 
of  a  public  utility  district.  trict  a  satisfactory  “cushion”  tc 

Charles  K.  Me-  handle  some  planned  future  de 
dStCiiy*  son  Ot  vdmos  vplnnmpfiti? 

Clatchy.  founder  of  the  Bee  in 

1857.  and  its  second  editor,  was  ■ 

Umj.’’®  H^‘lkeady‘'*’had  gained  Taggart  Named  Head 

finite  of  ,  a  fearless  Qf  TexaS  Ad  GlOUp 

fighter.  Perhaps  at  the  very  top  „ 

of  the  list  of  causes  and  issues  Fort  Worth,  Tex. — Pat  Tag 
for  which  he  was  most  eager  to  8art,  business  and  advertising 
fight  was  public  ownership.  director  of  the  Waco  News 

From  the  days  of  his  majority  Tribune  and 
until  the  day  of  his  death.  C.K..  Times  Herald.  — _  - 

as  he  was  familiarly  known,  was  elected 
had  an  unfaltering  conviction  president  of  the 
that  natural  resources  were  put  Texas  Newspa-  ■ 
on  earth  for  the  benefit  of  all  paper  Advertis 
men  to  enjoy  at  the  lowest  pos-  *  u  g  Managers 
sible  cost  and  that  only  through  Association  in 
government  ownership  could  their  .semi-an- 
this  goal  be  achieved.  n  u  a  1  meeting 

Urged  Comitant  Battle 

Significantly,  in  a  codicil  to  Sam  Bloom,  ad-  A 

his  will,  C.IC.  decreed;  “One  vertising  direc- 
f^amental  issue  will  never  tor  of  the  Dallas  Taoaart 
change  and  that  is  the  vital  Is-  Times  Herald, 
sue  of  government  ownership.  Taggart  has  been  with  the 
I  want  the  McClatchy  news-  Waco  papers  since  1927  except 
papers  to  battle  for  that  prin-  for  a  brief  period  in  1931-32 
ciple  at  any  and  all  times,  no  when  he  was  editor  and  pub- 
matter  against  what  odds.”  lisher  of  the  Maud  (Okla.) 

So  it  was  that  C.  K.  McClatchy  Daily  Enterprise;  youngest  edi¬ 
ted  the  victorious  fight  in  Sacra-  tor  and  publisher  of  a  daily 
mento  when  the  voters,  on  July  newspaper  in  Oklahoma.  He 
2.  1923,  authorized  the  creation  worked  on  the  old  Dallas  Dis- 


Media  sellers  throughout  the 
nation  recognize  that  the 
Survey  commands  an  un¬ 
rivaled  degree  of  acceptance 
among  advertisers  as  a  na¬ 
tionally  recognized  source  of 
new  and  exclusive  data  on 
local  markets. 

The  new  1947  Survey  of 
Buying  Power — as  the  on/y 
source  of  1946  figures  on  the 
sales,  income  and  population 
of  cities  and  counties  —  will 
be  even  more  indispensable 
as  a  basis  for  effective  market 
presentations  in  the  buyer’s 
market  of  1947.  In  accordance 
with  Sales  Management  s 
policy,  all  Survey  advertisers 
will  be  granted  special  per¬ 
mission  to  reproduce  the  copy¬ 
righted  material  contained  in 
this  issue. 

The  exceptional  value  of 
this  privilege,  plus  the  pri¬ 
mary  importance  of  the  Sur¬ 
vey  as  a  year-round  medium 
to  reach  15,000  sales  and  ad¬ 
vertising  executives,  makes 
Sales  Management  s  Sur¬ 
vey  of  Buying  Power  the 
best  single  buy  of  the  year 
for  media  advertising. 

The  1947  Survey  will  be 
published  May  10th  and  the 
closing  date  for  reservations 
in  the  county  and  city  sec¬ 
tions  is  March  10th.  Position 
will  be  assigned  on  a  first- 
come,  first-served  basis;  and 
advertisers  are  urged  to  for¬ 
ward  reserva¬ 
tions  well  in 
advance  of  the 
closing  date. 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR  FINISHING  MACHINE 

It  takes  but  a  few  seconds  for  this  combination 
machine  to  cut  off  the  tail,  bevel  both  ends,  and  bore 
the  inside  of  the  plate  to  correct  size. 
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“exposure”  to  the  practice  of  safety,  creation  of 
safety  ideas,  and  their  actual  application.  Out 
of  this  program  came  driver’s  training  classes; 
bicycle  inspections;  student  safety  councils; 
mock  courts;  visits  to  Traffic  Courts;  chalk 
talks;  debates;  accident  statistics  in  math  classes 
and  traffic  surveys  in  science  classes. 

Students  from  the  six  top  ranking  schools 
were  awarded  a  free  trip  to  New  York  city. 

An  editorial  staff  made  up  of  young  folks 
like  Norman  Kenyon,  by  the  application 
of  ingenuity,  initiative  and  gumption  in 
their  newspaper  work  and  their  "together¬ 
ness”  make  The  Detroit  Free  Press  best-read, 
best-liked,  most-wanted  in  the  Detroit  Market. 


NORMAN  KEN 
Staff  Writar 


Yeah,”  said  Norm,  "the  child  is  father  of 
the  man.  Teach  ’em  what  it  means  to  be 
safe  and  keep  safe,  and  we’ll  all  be  safer.” 

And  so.  Norm  Kenyon  initiated  a  Safety 
Traffic  Contest  in  Detroit  schools  during  the 
spring  of  1946  that  looked  like  a  model  for  all 
time  to  come.  The  73,000  junior  and  senior 
high  school  students  in  Detroit  were  encour¬ 
aged  both  by  Norm’s  presence  and  his  per¬ 
suasive  "pen”  through  his  articles  in  The  Free 
Press  to  try  out  a  Traffic  Safety  program,  that 
wasn’t  just  "talk”. 

Each  pupil  was  accorded  a  certain  amount  of 
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The  exciting  account  of  a  medical  discovery  that  offers 
new  hope  to  present  and  potential  sufferers 


i 
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WHAT  keeps  your  LIckkI  pressur*- 
on  an  even  keel  or  swings  it  up  or 
down  in  an  emergency?  How  does  a 
newly  discovered  chemical  in  the  hody 
prevent  strokes?  What  happens  when 
anger,  worry  or  your  nerves  upsets  the 
delicate  chemical  balance  that  controls 
your  hlood  pressure? 

These  vital  questions — and  their  an> 
swers — riveted  the  attention  of  millions 
of  readers  on  an  article  in  the  April  21, 
19f6  issue  of  The  American  Weekly. 
Health  is  everyone’s  concern — ami  this 
article  revealed  a  new  medical  avenue 
towards  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  high-  and  low-hloo<l  pressure  diseases. 
Here,  for  all  men,  was  hope  not  just  for 
a  longer  life  but  for  a  healthier,  hapftier 
one,  as  well. 

The  12  interests  and  editorial  success 

Health  is  only  one  of  the  12  basic  hu¬ 
man  interests  that  mo\e  Americans. 
rjMm  these  interests,  so  <leep-seated  in 
all  of  us,  one  of  the  most  siiccessfid 
magazine  editorial  |>olicies  in  America 
has  been  built. 

It  is  a  policy  that  cuts  across  all  class 
lines.  It  appeals  to  everyone,  regardless 
of  income,  education  or  social  standards. 
It  is  the  editorial  policy  oj  The  American 
If'tvkly  .  .  .  and  it  has  attracted  the 
greatest  reading  audience  in  the  world. 

People  everywhere  are  caught  and 
held  by  the  vital  stories  in  this  maga¬ 
zine.  These  stories,  every  one,  are  true 
—for  there  is  no  greater  drama  than 
real  life.  And  even  the  most  technical 
story  is  written  so  that  everyone  can 
read  and  understand — one  of  the  most 
dilTicult  feats  in  journalism. 

I'his  honest,  |K)werful  w  ay  of  present¬ 


ing  the  facts  has  made  The  American 
U  eekly  a  vital  working  force  for  a  better 
way  of  life.  Over  the  years,  for  example, 
it  has  continually  published  information 
<m  the  great  social  problem  of  drinking. 
In  fact,  its  impressive  series  of  articles 
on  the  effective  work  of  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  first  attracted  nation-wide 
recognition  to  that  remarkable  group. 

Weekly  habit  in  8,804,000  homes 

1 1  is  no  w  onder,  then,  that  The  American 
H  eekly  reaches  one  oat  of  every  four 
American  families  every  week.  I'his  great 
magazine  provides  effective  coverage  in 
more  communities  of  every  size  than 
any  other  publication.  It  ctwries  the  ad¬ 
vertiser's  message  at  a  loner  ettst  per 
thousand  than  any  other  leading  ueekly 
publication. 


^^Cotk-a-Doodle-Do 

13,998  REQUESTS  for  oata- 
logs.  ..resultinn  in  10..t68  or- 
der8foralotalof8132,<K{2.70 
worth  of  merrhanilise — all  this  front 
just  lieo advertisements  a  w'ell-known 
chain  of  ready-to-w'ear  stores  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  American  Weekly  at  a 
cost  of  31,358.  A  typical  example  of 
this  magazine's  pulling  powrer. 


Typical  articles  in 
The  American  Weekly 
designed  to  satisfy  the 

12  BASIC 

HUMAN  INTERESTS 


ACHIEVEMENT:  Tfiosa  Aston¬ 
ishing  Do  Marco  Sistors  .  .  .  Jon.  12.  1947 

CULTURE:  Nero'*  Temple  on 

thoNilo . .  12,  1047 

FAITH:  "My  faith"  by  Charles 

B.  Wilson . Jon.  19,  1947 

HEALTH:  New  Hop4  lor  Heart 

Disease . Jon.  26,  1947 

HEROISM:  Martyrs  to  Atomic 

Research . Dec.  15,  1946 

MYSTERY:  What  Happened  to 

Virginia  Dare? . jon.  «,  1947 

RECREATION:  Dance  and  Stay 

young . Dec.  15,  1946 

ROMANCE:  Dickens'  Secret  Ro¬ 
mance  . Dec.  15.  1946 

SCIENCE;  Heating  Your  Home 

by  Refrigeration . Feb.  2,  1947 

SECURITY:  Our  Underpaid 

Teacher . Feb.  9,  1947 

SELF-IMPROVEMENT:  Saint  of 

the  Slums . Jon.  26,  1947 

TRAGEDY:  "f  Stole  a  Cough- 

drop" . Jon.  19.  1947 
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RADIO 


Adman  Looks  At  FM; 
Sees  Real  Selling  Job 

By  Hugh  D.  Lavery,  McCann-Erickson,  Inc. 


(Part  of  an  address  before  the 
FM  Association  in  Washington, 
Jan.  10.) 

THE  advertising  agency  is  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  a  nest 
of  researchers.  Consumer  polls 
are  used  to  determine  the  best 
selling  appeals  for  advertising, 
l^en,  after  the  advertising  be 
gins.  Starch  reports  and  Hooper 
Ratings  are  made  to  tell  whether 
or  not  anyone  saw  or  heard  it. 
In  fact,  it  is  almost  considered 
bad  form  nowadays  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  business,  to  make  a 
public  appearance  without  mak¬ 
ing  a  survey. 

So,  before  coming  here  today 
I,  too,  made  a  survey.  I  want^ 
to  be  able  to  lay  before  you,  as 
accurate  and  as  impartial  a  pic¬ 
ture  as  I  could  obtain  of  the 
existing  agency  attitude  toward 
FM.  To  make  these  remarks 
constructive  as  well.  I  secured 
some  concrete  suggestions  of 
things  you  can  do  to  make  FM 
a  great  deal  more  interesting  to 
the  agency  field. 

My  survey  Involved  conversa¬ 
tions  with  agency  time  buyers, 
advertising  managers,  account 
executives  and  others  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  selection  of  radio 
time  and  radio  programs.  All 
in  all,  I  covered  half  a  dozen 
of  the  largest  agencies  in  radio 
billing,  as  well  as  three  or  four 
of  the  largest  radio  advertisers. 
I  would  like  to  give  you  now 
a  composite  picture  of  how  these 
large  agencies  and  advertisers 
look  at  FM. 

What  Everyone  Doesn't  Know 

First — on  the  positive  side — 
Individually  almost  everyone 
talked  to,  knew  what  FM  is — 
almost  everyone  felt.  In  a  vague 
way,  that  eventually  FM  will 
replace  most  AM  stations. 

Individually,  many  of  the 
people  I  talked  to  are  avid  FM 
listeners.  They  appreciate  what 
FM  does  for  them  in  their  own 
free  time. 

But — on  the  negative  .side — 
They  are  just  not  conscious  of 
FM  as  a  commercial  medium. 

With  few  exceptions,  they  do 
not  realize  that  commercial  time 
is  already  being  offered  by  many 
FM  stations,  with  listening  audi¬ 
ences  already  large  enough  to 
merit  serious  consideration. 
They  do  not  realize  that  choice 
time  spots,  now  available  on 
FM,  in  many  cases  represent 
better  advertising  investments 
than  marginal  time  spots  on 
weak  AM  stations. 


GEORGE  H. JASPERT 

Rfidio  C^naultmnt 

offers  to  newspeper  iiublUhem  nmniiel 
bued  on  twenty-tli  years  of  station  oiiera* 
Uon  and  manaRement  t'llenta  limited  to 
Near  Ekigland  and  Middle  Atlantic  states 

IJttle  Bulldinir  Boston  Hi.  MaM*t. 
HanfOfk  4918 


Another  point  in  FM’s  favor 
that  has  not  been  driven  home 
to  radio  time  buyers  is  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  saturating  the  station 
service  area,  in  contrast  to  the 
recognized  peculiarities  of  AM 
signal  coverage. 

Let's  Have  jive.  Too 
Another  point — paradoxically, 
the  well-known  high  fidelity  of 
FM  has  become  something  of 
liability  commercially.  This  is 
because  FM  has  become  associ¬ 
ated  in  the  minds  of  many  time 
buyers  with  long  hair  music. 
And  long  hair  music  gets  low 
Hoopers.  In  the  future,  let's  as¬ 
sociate  Benny  Goodman  and  El¬ 
liot  Lawrence  with  FM.  along 
with  Koussevitsky  and  Stokow- 
sky.  Let's  have  some  FM  jump 
stations  with  jive  for  the  bobby 
sox  brigade,  so  they'll  be  grow¬ 
ing  up  with  FM. 

If  this  picture  of  the  agency 
attitude  toward  FM  is  indicative 
of  the  future,  and  if  FM  is  left 
to  drift  in  the  radio  advertising 
world,  it  coi’ld  be  years  before 
FM  becomes  commercially 
profitable. 

A  Pauae  lor  Toleviaion 
Now,  let  us  look  for  a  minute 
at  a  different  scene,  at  another 
method  of  electronic  communi¬ 
cation — television. 

No  agency  has  yet  made  a 
nickel  on  television  broadcast¬ 
ing.  Yet,  every  big  agency,  al¬ 
ready  has  a  television  director 
and  a  skeleton  staff  working  on 
a  show  or  two  a  week — just  to 
get  the  feel  of  the  medium. 

Everyone  in  the  agency  field 
is  familiar  with  the  pros  and 
cons  of  color  versus  black  and 
white  television.  They  speak 
with  authority  about  mechan¬ 
ical  and  electronic  color,  about 
program  costs  and  all  the  other 
problems  television  faces  in  its 
current  embryo  state. 

Television  organizations  draw 
big  crowds  for  luncheon  meet¬ 
ings  and  the  mildest  pronounce¬ 
ments  about  television  rate  full 
treatment  in  the  trade  press. 

Already,  some  24  sponsors  are 
using  commercial  television  pro¬ 
grams  regularly  in  New  York 
City  alone.  They  are  spending 
at  an  estimated  rate  of  $2,015,- 


100th  Transmitter 

Syracuse.  N.  Y.  —  General 
Electric  Co.  has  shipped  its 
100th  FM  transmitter  from  its 
electronics  plant  here.  More 
than  100  additional  orders  are 
in  the  works. 

Rated  at  three  kilowatts,  the 
100th  transmitter  was  sent  to 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bul¬ 
letin  station  WPEN-FM. 

858  a  year  for  these  programs 
for  station  time  or  use  of  fa 
cilities,  and  production  of  pro 
grams. 

These  advertisers  and  agen¬ 
cies  fully  realize  that  no  more 
than  a  few  hundred  receivers 
are  tuned  in  to  their  programs. 
But,  they  are  so  impressed  with 
the  enormity  and  the  imminence 
of  the  future,  the  backers  of  tele¬ 
vision  have  painted  that  they 
are  willing  to  invest  real  money 
now  in  oi^er  to  gain  franchises 
for  desirable  time  spots. 

This  is  in  no  sense  intended 
to  belittle  television.  We  all 
realize  that  television  will  even¬ 
tually  prove  a  great  medium  of 
entertainment,  of  culture,  and 
incidentally,  of  advertising. 

We  realize  that,  some  day. 
television  will  take  its  place 
beside  radio,  both  AM  and  FM, 
as  a  companion  service,  each  do¬ 
ing  some  johs  better  and  more 
economically  than  the  other. 

This  is  only  intended  to  stress 
that,  despite  the  many  times 
more  FM  receivers  in  use  than 
television  receivers,  despite  the 
15  times  as  many  FM  receivers 
being  delivered  each  month,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  FM  faces  no 
basic  technical  problems,  and 
no  program  problems  you  can't 
wipe  out  by  making  peace  with 
Petrillo  —  which  Incidentally, 
you  should  do  somehow,  quickly 
— and  I  don’t  presume  to  tell 
you  how— respite  all  these  ad¬ 
vantages  FM  enjoys  over  tele¬ 
vision,  advertisers  are  scramb¬ 
ling  to  get  into  television  and 
overlooking  FM  altogether. 

So  much  for  the  picture  as  it 
stands.  Now  for  the  construc¬ 
tive  suggestions. 

First.  FM  broadcasting  should 
discard  any  outward  appear 
ance  of  an  inferiority  complex, 
you  have  an  advertising  medium 
to  sell.  There  are  already  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  thousand  FM  re¬ 
ceivers  in  use  and  the  number 
will  multiply  in  the  coming 
months  as  more  receiver  makers 
swing  into  full  production. 

(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Radio  Equipment  Co. 
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Court  Upholds 
Station  Choice 
In  Programming 

Denver,  Colo. — The  10th  U.  S 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  has  up 
held  the  “right  and  duty”  of  i 
radio  station  to  execute  its  own 
judgment  and  discretion  in  th( 
content  and  supervision  of  pro 
grams,  in  the  interests  of  the 
listening  public. 

The  case  involved  a  suit,  in 
which  the  Albuquerque  (N.  M.) 
Journal,  present  owner  of  KOB. 
was  charged  with  violation  of 
its  purchase  agreement.  The 
Journal  bought  the  station  from 
New  Mexico  A.  &  M.  College  at 
Las  Cruces  on  May  7,  1936,  for 
$25,000.  j 

The  contract  included  an 
agreement  that  time  for  educa 
tional  programs,  prepared  by 
the  college,  would  be  provided 
each  evening.  On  June  30.  1045. 
the  station  refused  a  request  for 
more  time — some  of  which,  sta 
tion  owners  said,  would  cut  into 
programs  with  a  large  listening 
public. 

The  State,  acting  for  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  college, 
had  contend^  that  suit  belonged 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fed 
eral  Communications  Commis 
sion.  and  not  in  federal  court. 

It  also  contended  the  regents 
were  within  their  rights  in  de 
manding  program  time  and 
supervision  of  program  content. 


Helpinq 

THE  Sfi 

HOUSEWIFE 
BE  A  SMART 
FOOD  BUYER 


IS84  CROSSROADS 
HOLLYWOOD.  CAL. 


PORTER  BLDG. 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Everett  L.  Dillard— Cass,  Mgr, 


...  Is  o  service  of  The  Dollos  Times  Hcrold 
whicl«  features  timely  "Week  of  the  Peek" 
Food  News  regulorly  to  aid  Dallas  house* 
wives  in  their  food  morketing  ond  deoleM 
in  their  merchondising. 

fhv  Dolfoi  Timet  Hgfotd  hot  fhe  grtolvilfif* 
ruforion  of  onr  nowipoper  in  Iho  p/oipvfovi 
twenty  toontjf  Oahot  AtC  Mofket. 


THE  DALLAS 

TIMES  HERALD 

Dallei'  Oreatett  Nawtpapsr 
Sapratamtad  by 
THI  BRANHAM  COMRANT 
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HALFANEYE  is  all  it  takes  to  select 

the  n timber  one  medium  for  sales  of  your  product 
ill  the  San  Francisco  area. 

Take  a -quick  look  at  The  Examiner's  circulation  figures, 
advertising  volume  and  variety,  news  coverage, 
features  and  a  public  service  record  that  gives  it 
unusual  prestige — and  you'll  see  what  we  mean. 


NATIONALLY  REPRESENTED  BY 
THE  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


Son  Froncisco  EXAMINER 

FIRST  FOR  MORE  THAN  50  YEARS 
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apolis  Tribune.  .  .  .  Art  Fob 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Times  phot^ 
rapher,  recently  signed  a  com 
plaint  alleging  third  degree  ai 
sault  against  a  Seattle  labd 
leader,  charging  his  camera  wa 
smashed  and  that  he  had  beei 
roughed  up  while  covering  i 
story.  .  .  .  Paul  Berg,  John  g 
Gerard  and  Jack  Gould,  stai 
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New  Devices  Ease 
Work  in  Lab,  Street 

By  William  Reed 


photographers  of  the  St.  Louk 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch,  had  ex¬ 
amples  of  their  work  published 
in  U.  S.  Camera,  1947.  .  .  .  Ralph 
Jones,  photographer  for  the 
Sunday  magazine  of  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal,  took  the  first 
color  photographs  ever  pub¬ 
lished  of  the  Cyclorama,  $1,000,- 
000  painting  in  Atlanta.  .  .  .  Ai 
Monner,  staff  photographer  of 
the  Portland  Oregon  JoumsL 


MANUFACTURERS  of  photo  has  designed  a  photographic  an 
equipment  have  recently  in-  alyzer  to  enable  photographers 
troduced  a  series  of  new  devices  to  make  prints  and  enlargements 
designed  to  help  the  press  pho-  and  to  produce  color  photo 
tographer  in  both  his  street  and  graphs  by  any  process  through 
darkroom  duties.  the  aid  of  instrumentation. 

A  redesigned  battery-portable  Consisting  ef  a  densitometer, 
electroflash  unit,  featuring  con-  an  illumination  meter  and  a 
yenient  arrangeinent  of  ml  cop-  calculator,  the  analyzer  enables 
trols  at  one  _  end,_  and  built-in  the  lensman  to  appraise  the 
electronic  triggering  that  as-  value  of  negatives  as  to  density 
sures  complete  freedom  from  and  contrast  range.  The  user 
flash  failur^  has  been  an-  can  calculate  in  terms  of  his 
iiounced  by  Wabash.  own  equipment  and  working 

Weighs  Only  12  Pounds  conditions,  the  exact  contrast  ,  , 

Weighing  only  12  pounds,  this  ranges  of  printing  papers  and  ,  contrast 

batterv-onerated  device  nee^  no  match  the  correct  grade  of  Faper  spe^  ana  contrast 
outside  MwerSrce  foTite  negative.  It  de  fanges  can  a^o  be  determined 

operation  An  OA5  trigger-tube  tcrmines  the  correct  printing  m  tem^  of  the  operator  s  par 
built  into  the  flashgun  ^insures  exposures,  and  controls  other  ticular  type  of  enlarpr  or  print- 
pS!ivT‘elel^ron?c1fSerinT“  Processing  operations  so  that  "^’iJffSniaie  " 

circuit  thus  Insuring  against  techmcally-correct  pictures  may  essing  technique. 

^h  falluTM  against  produced  in  either  black  and  A  calculator  is  supplied  with 

^  Ma,lmum  flashing  rate  U  alx  "Kite  or  color.  the 

Mv'h.*  lillK'’  y"i‘’  Cealre.1  Benge.  GiToa  speed  numbers,  meter -etndlc 

may  be  flashed  approximately  When  the  analyzer  is  used  as  illumination  and  printing 
recharging  a  densitometer,  a  double-con-  times 

denser  opUcal  systcm  insidc  the  Eastman  announces  that  its 

rralacing  toe  flash  tube.  List  case  directs  a  concentrated  and  Une  of  Ektar  Lenses  f/6.3  is 
taa  raHra  controlled  beam  of  light  upward  once  again  available  in  four  dif- 
Another  improvement  in  pho-  through  an  aperture  in  toe  view-  ferent  focal  lengths.  8Vt.  10.  12. 
toflash  equipment  is  the  new  ing  plate,  over  which  toe  nega-  and  14-inch. 
fiv&~Gl6in6ntt  interndlly-tn^^crcd  live  is  Di&c6<l  Abov6  this  s  j  a  ^  x*  ‘a* 

miniature  cold  cathode  relay  movable*^  arm  ’  carri^  an  iiite  Deigned  to  provide  definition 

tube  manufactured  by  Sylvanla.  grating  com  and  photocell  apertures  and  to  keep  lens 

Me^unng  only  1%  inch^  Then  toe  beam  of  light  passes  curvature ‘^o£™“field 

overall  and  11/16  inches  In  di-  through  an  anerature  in  the  tigmatism,  curvature  of  field, 

.meter,  the  tube  reduce,  delay  SS“li;d“mpS|e.Tthe  p!,o' 

in  firing  from  100  to  one  micro-  tocelL  aberration,  both  lateral  arm 

second.  It  has  stable  triggering  The  photocell  is  connected  to 

character^tics  throughout  life  a  built-in  meter  calibrated  in 

and  U  designed  for  positive-  actual  units  of  density,  so  that 

pulse,  low  current  triggering  on  the  contrast  range  of  negatives 

trigger  grid.  can  be  determined  by  measur  coating. 

For  the  Dorkrooni  ing  its  maximum  and  minimum  _  «  .1.  t 

These  characteristics  make  it  densities.  Through  the  Um 

useful  for  electronic  photoflash  The  analyzer  can  be  used  aLso  PHIL  HARRINGTON  formerly 
and  similar  applications  where  to  measure  the  illumination  on  of  the  Akron  (O.)  Beacon- 
manual  trip,  built-in  shutter  the  enlarger  easel  when  the  en-  Journal,  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald, 

synchronizing,  or  photocell  larger  is  set  to  any  combination  Chicago  Tribune  and  other 

switching  is  necessary.  Used  of  magnification  and  stop,  or  newspapers,  has  joined  the  pho¬ 
to  photocell  controlled  equip-  that  of  the  printer  platen  when  tographic  staff  of  the  Minne- 

ment,  the  tube  permits  slmul-  — 1 

taneous  control  of  any  number  l|  || 


Wabash  electroflash  unit 


Issue  Market  Report 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  —  For  tht 
third  year  in  succession,  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  has  pub¬ 
lished  Year  End  Stock  and  Bond 
Market  Tables  in  booklet  form, 
available  on  request  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  at  the  Sentinel’s  public  serv¬ 
ice  department. 


(Touncr  E.xpKKssa 

ie  Indemnity  Demanded  i{ 

Pitif/orm:  lk>nnh'mh  Sin*M9 1  .S.  ImA 


of  flash  units  without  inter¬ 
connecting  cables.  Unusually 
low  trigger  currents  eliminate 
shock  hazard  and  switch  con¬ 
tact  arcing.  The  tube  may  be 
mounted  in  any  position. 

For  darkroom  work.  Weston 


4S-Fo«e  NEWSFAPER  PRESS 
Per  Sale 

ly*  Own  and  Offer,  for  immediate 
Shitment : 

48-Fs,  Hot  X-pattrrn  Sextuple 
Newspaper  Preei,  *1-%'  alieet  cut. 
Comprlainr  32-PS.  Z-pattem  aec- 
Uon.  double  hish-apeed  Folder,  and 
16-PS.  low-conatructed  unit  (bourht 
new  at  later  date.)  Alao  color 
couple  to  fire  one  extra  color  on 
8  pasea.  Includlns  (our  piecea 
atereotype  equipment.  Located  Mla- 
aourl.  Good  condition.  Immediately 
available. 

Par  further  detailt  write,  phone  or 
wire 

THOMAS  W.  HALL 
COMPANY,  lac. 

Box  519,  Stamford,  Conaectlcot 


.\-  llu-  tcmtM)  of  .Xiiiciuaii  business  life  grows  faster  and  faster,  i 
iK-ciiiiies  increasingly  ini|N>rtani  to  get  news  while  it  is  news.  EDITOI 
&  I’lfBM.'UlKR'.'^  tfi’fkly  i.-snes  are  renderirig  a  real  service  along  thi; 
line  by  keeping  subscriber-  in  close  toiKh  with  the  latest  development 
in  the  world  of  ncwspaiK-rs.  ■  • 

For  those  e.xecntive-,  however,  who  wish  even  faster  service  than  i 
possit»1e  throngli  the  regular  tnails.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  nov 
otfers  a 

SPECIAL  AIRMAIL  SERVICE 

hPITOK  dC-  PI  Bf./.Sllf.‘ir  trill  hr  drlirrrrd  effteh  itmIc  Io  diny  point  in  tht 
I'nitnl  Statra  HY  AIRMAIL  at  thr  folhtacing  ratra: 

On*  Year  $20  Six  Months  $10 

Address  Orders  to:  AIRMAIL  DIVISION 

EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 


REACH  BUFFALO'S  BUYING 
POWER  thru  the 


f/t'  Buffalo's  Only 

Morning  and  Sunday  Newspaper 
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Kodak 


Tone  values  in  feature  negatives  are  transmitted  to  the  printed  page 
when  the  glossy  is  made  on  KODABROMIDE. 


You  will  like  its  outstanding  characteristics. .  .its  exceptional  quality 
and  brilliance  ...  its  wide  latitude  in  exposure  and  development  .  .  . 
its  rich  black  tone  ...  its  five  degrees  of  contrast. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y 


Daily  Using 
'Good  News' 
Policy  in  '47 

Springfield,  Ill.  —  In  a  page 
1  editorial,  Dec.  30,  the  Illinois 
State  Register,  Springfield’s  af¬ 
ternoon  newspaper,  announced 
its  intention  of  putting  special 
emphasis  on  “Good  News”  in 
1947. 

As  a  forerunner  of  this  new 
policy  the  newspaper’s  year  end 
edition  published  Dec.  31  had  a 
front  page  made  up  exclusively 
of  news  and  features  qualifying 
under  the  “Good  News”  policy. 
The  banner  was  “President 
Ends  War  Period”  with  a  sub¬ 
banner  announcing  “City  Looks 
Toward  Record  Year  In  Indus¬ 
try.  Agriculture.” 

‘There  was  also  an  editorial 
signed  by  Editor  V.  Y.  Dallman 
headed : 

“With  Good  News  We  Wish 
Happy  New  Year  To  All!” 

All  news  of  disaster  and  major 
crime  was  shifted  to  inside  pages 
in  this  edition. 

In  the  initial  announcement 
of  the  policy,  Dallman  declared: 
“This  innovation  is  designed  to 
stimulate  editorial,  reportorial 
and  reader  interest  in  Good 
News.  By  relegating  crime  and 
disaster  tomorrow  to  inside 
pages,  this  newspaper  will  ex¬ 
plore  the  possibilities  of  com¬ 
munity  interest  in  Good  News.” 

During  1947  the  Illinois  State 
Register  will  carry  a  daily  page 
1  feature  called: 

“Today's  Flash  of  Good 
News.” 

The  subsequent  story,  drawn 
from  either  the  local  or  wire 
news  report  will  be  one  telling 
good  news. 

■ 

Wyoming  Printers 
Get  Pay  Boosts 

Cheynnne,  Wyo.  —  Cheyenne 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  publishers  of 
the  Wyoming  State  Tribune  and 
Wyoming  Eagle,  announced 
recently  a  new  day  and  night 
wage  scale  for  its  printers. 

The  new  scale  calls  for  a 
wage  of  $1.73V&  an  hour  for  day 
work  and  $1.80  for  night  work. 
Over-time  pay  and  holiday  pay 
will  be  $2.70  an  hour.  Old  rates 
were  $1.45  an  hour  for  day  work 
•nd  $1.51  for  night  work. 


Centennial  Series 

Hartford.  Conn.  —  G.  Fox  & 
Co.  department  store  has 
started  a  series  of  52  pages 
in  the  Hartford  Courant  to 
commemorate  the  firm's  cen¬ 
tennial.  Keynote  of  copy  is 
“A  Century  of  Connecticut 
Living."  Eoch  of  the  institu¬ 
tional  ads  will  portray  historic 
events.  The  Courant,  in  its 
183rd  year,  told  readers  about 
the  ad  series  in  an  editorial. 

Brown  Leaves  Chi.  Sun 

Warren  Brown,  former  sports 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun,  who 
resigned  from  his  duties  last 
November  but  continued  to 
write  a  daily  sport  column,  has 
resigned  from  the  Sun.  He  is 
devoting  his  time  to  writing  a 
new  book,  covering  his  years  as 
a  sports  writer  and  editor.  Jack 
Clarke,  a  member  of  the  Sun’s 
sports  staff,  is  writing  a  daily 
sports  column  in  his  place. 


Tongue  Twisters 
In  Ads  Make 
Readers  Thirsty 

By  David  Markstein 

New  Orleans,  La.  —  Newspa¬ 
per  readers  here  are  learning 
the  meanings  of  such  dollar  and 
a  half  words  and  phrases  as 
unctuous  obs^uy,  matutinal  me¬ 
grim,  quotidian  quidnune,  and 
tergiversated  multiloquence  — 
and  the  MaLson  Elite  liquor 
stores  are  jumping  volume  sales 
figures  at  kangaroo-leap  rates 
every  week. 

The  unusual  ad  campaign  is 
being  run  by  the  New  Orleans 
Package  Liquor  Co.  Each  of  the 
small,  two-column  ads  is  built 
around  a  couple  of  tongue¬ 
twisting  words  (English,  not 
double  talk)  which  99%  of  the 
customers  never  before  read. 

Immediately  after  insertion  of 
the  first  ad,  phone  orders  total¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  dollars  came  in 
from  persons  who  were  stumped 
by  the  words  and  called  up  to 


find  out  what  they  all  meant 

A  well-to-do  woman  strolled 
into  the  main  Maison  Elite  store 
to  ask  what  the  words  meant  in 
that  morning’s  advertisement 
Before  going  out,  she  bought  22 
cases  of  champagne,  the  pro¬ 
prietor  said. 

The  Maison  Elite  big-word  ads 
follow  a  continuing  format 
Each  is  a  two-column  job,  from 
50  to  75  lines  deep.  The  store 
signature  is  placed  at  the  top  in 
reverse,  followed  by  a  couple  of 
dollar  and  a  half  words,  set  in 
36-point  Gothic  medium. 

'The  campaign  Is  the  personal 
baby  of  Ray  C.  Mollere,  manager 
of  the  two  Maison  Elite  stores. 
His  personal  hobby  is  the  pre¬ 
cise  meanings  of  words. 

Mr.  Mollere  and  his  cus¬ 
tomers,  who  come  almost  en¬ 
tirely  from  upper  income  brack¬ 
ets  and  buy  in  large  quantities, 
play  word  games.  One  of  the 
store’s  preferred  customers,  a 
lawyer,  became  a  regular  when 
he  discovered  a  fellow  word 
hobbyist  in  Ray  Mollere,  and 
the  two  hold  weekly  “contests" 
over  the  meanings  of  obscure 
words. 


RECONNAISSANCS  FOR  SHOPPERS 

To  serve  its  thousands  of  reader-shoppers  who  tramp  from  store  to  store 
in  search  of  the  many  items  that  vanished  when  placed  on  the  critical 
supply  list,  The  Daily  Oklahoman  appointed  every  Oklahoman  and 
Times  staff  member  a  potential  shopping-tipster  and  assigned  one  re¬ 
porter  to  special  reconnaissance  duty.  A  "Buy-Guide"  column  was  the 
result  and  a  constantly  ringing  "Shopper"  telephone  the  result  of  the 
column.  This  is  another  in  a  long  list  of  reader  services  that  accounts 
for  the  continued  popularity  of  the  Oklahoman  and  Times,  and  the  rapid 
rise  of  circulation  figures  that  has  followed  the  lifting  of  war-time  news¬ 
paper  restrictions. 
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Six  years  ago,  in  August  1940,  Max  Factor  & 
Company  of  Hollywood  opened  their  Canadian 
branch  in  Toronto,  and  began  advertising  in 
the  Star  Weekly.  Later,  when  they  were  ready 
to  promote  their  famous  Pan-Cake  Make-Up, 
the  Star  Weekly  carried  the  brunt  of  the 
campaign,  both  in  black  and  white  and  colour 
advertising.  The  list  was  then  extended  to 
include  daily  newspapers.  Max  Factor  sales 
and  advertising  have  increased  continually 
ever  since,  limited  only  by  wartime  shortages. 
Since  then,  the  Star  Weekly  has  been  the 
backbone  of  a  very  successful  advertising 
campaign,  supported  only  by  key  dailies. 

More  than  900,000  Canadian  homes  pay  a 
dime  every  week  in  the  year  for  the  Star 
Weekly.  In  the  urban  market,  where  77.5% 


of  Canada’s  retail  business  is  transacted,  611,- 
694  out  of  1,100,337  English  speaking  families 
buy,  and  buy  from,  the  Star  Weekly. 

Because  the  Star  Weekly  blankets  this  rich 
buying  audience,  many  other  Star  Weekly 
advertisers  have  success  stories  to  tell.  Cana¬ 
da’s  four  leading  cosmetic  advertisers  have 
increased  their  Star  Weekly  advertising  by 
228%  in  the  last  four  years— evidence  that  the 
Star  Weekly  has  done,  and  is  doing  a  fine  selling 
job  for  its  advertisers,  large  and  small,  from 
coast  to  coast. 
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Freeman  Gets 
VPA  Award 
In  Journalism 

Richmond,  Va.  —  William  M. 
Tuck,  Governor  of  Virginia,  pre¬ 
sented  the  distinguished  service 
award  of  the  Virginia  Press  As¬ 
sociation  to  Dr.  Douglas  Southall 
Freeman,  editor  of  the  Rich 
mond  News-Leader,  prominent 
Southern  historian  and  author, 
for  outstanding  service  to  Vir¬ 
ginia  journalism  during  1946,  at 
the  annual  awards  banquet 
which  concluded  the  two-day 
mid-winter  convention  of  the 
association  held  here  on  Jan.  10 
and  12. 

Awards  for  news  service  staff 
writing  in  1946  went  to  three 
members  of  the  Richmond  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Associated  Press. 
First,  to  Robert  L.  Moore  for  a 
story  on  A.  “Pooley”  Hubert, 
V.M.I.  coach,  and  his  criticism 
of  the  methods  used  by  the 
Army  and  Navy  in  taking  foot¬ 
ball  players  from  the  collegiate 
ranks.  Second,  to  Carter  O. 
Lowance  for  a  series  of  stories 
on  the  secondary  road  program 
of  the  Virginia  State  Highway 
Department.  Third,  to  John  F. 
Daffron  for  his  reporting  the 
crash  of  a  chartered  airliner  in 
which  27  persons  lost  their  lives. 

Newspaper  photography 
awards  were  made  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  to  both  daily  and  non 
daily  photographers  for  their 
work  during  1946. 

First  place  in  daily  news  pho¬ 
tography  went  to  Herbert  Wil¬ 
burn,  Richmond  News-Leader; 
second  to  Howard  Hammersley, 
Jr.,  Roanoke  Times;  third  to 
Eddie  Reid,  Roanoke  Times. 

Miss  Katie  Whitehead,  editor. 
Pittsylvania  Tribune  of  Chat 
ham,  received  first  and  third 
awards  in  weekly  news  pho¬ 
tography.  C.  I.  Garrett,  Fauquier 
Democrat  of  Warrenton,  re¬ 
ceived  the  second  award. 

First  place  for  daily  feature 
photography,  mentioned  by  the 
Judges  as  the  most  outstanding 
photography  in  the  entire  con¬ 
test.  went  to  Howard  Hammers¬ 
ley,  Jr.,  Roanoke  Times.  Second, 
to  Eddie  Reid,  also  of  the  Roan¬ 
oke  Times.  Third,  to  Charles  S. 
Borjes.  Norfolk  Virffinian-Pilot. 

Preston  Moses,  editor  and 


Daily  Fetes 
British  Brides 

Dothan,  Ala.  —  The  Dothan 
Eagle,  picked  by  the  Warring 
ton,  England,  parents  of  a  local 
British  war  bride  to  see  that 
she  received  a  yellow  orchid  on 
her  third  wedding  anniversary, 
rose  to  the  role  of  fairy  god 
mother  in  good  .style  and  turned 
the  day  into  a  surprise  celebra 
tion  not  only  for  the  anniversary 
couple  but  for  two  other  local 
British  war  bride.s  and  their 
husbands. 

Calling  it  a  case  of  “rever.se 
lend-lease  in  hospitality”  be 
cause  the  Warrington  couple 
had  opened  their  home  to  lonely 
American  boys,  the  Eagle  staff 
went  “whole-hog”  on  an  anni 
versary  luncheon  and  dinner  at 
a  local  hotel,  shows  and  gifts, 
including  the  yellow  orchid, 
presented  by  the  society  editor. 


publisher  of  the  Pittsylvania 
Star  of  Chatham,  received  first 
and  third  place  awards  in  week¬ 
ly  feature  photography.  Katie 
Whitehead  of  the  Pittsylvania 
Tribune,  also  of  Chatham,  re 
ceived  second  award.  Miss  Bobby 
Witt,  of  the  Bedford  Democrat, 
received  honorable  mention. 

First  and  third  place  in  daily 
sports  photography  was  awarded 
to  Herbert  Wilburn  of  the  Rich 
mond  Times-Dispatch.  Second 
award  was  made  to  Chiles  T. 
Larson  of  the  Virginian-Pilot. 

Editorial  writing  for  both 
daily  and  non-daily  writers  wa.« 
judged  by  Dr.  C.  Sylvester  Gree. 
editor  of  the  Durham  ( N.  C.  i 
Morning  Herald.  First  place  for 
dailies  went  to  Parke  Rouse,  Jr., 
of  the  Richmond  Times-DLs 
patch.  Second,  to  Louis  Spilman 
of  the  Waynesboro  News-Vir 
ginian.  Third,  to  William  J. 
Missett  of  the  Suffolk  News- 
Herald. 

Henry  Belk,  editor  of  the 
Goldsboro  (N.  C. )  News-Argus, 
judged  the  daily  and  non-daily 
news  writing  contest.  First 
place  for  daily  news  writing 
went  to  E.  Lewis  Knowles,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Staunton  Evening 
Leader.  Second,  Warner  Twy- 
ford  of  the  Norfolk  Virignian- 
Pilot.  Third,  Paul  Saunier,  Jr., 
of  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch 
for  his  story  on  the  Virginia 
oyster  industry. _ 


COMPLETE 
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MICROFILM 

SERVICE 

HIGHEST  QUAIITY  WORK 
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for  Dstailt  Writs 

Micro  Photo  Senice  Bureau 

4414  Pretpcct  Cl«v«land  3.  O. 
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Firm  Honors 
Employes  for 
Long  Service 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  —  Eleven 
men  of  the  40-Plus  Club  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Publishing  Com-- 
pany,  whose  length  of  service 
with  that  firm  aggregates  472 
years,  were  guests  at  a  program 
conducted  in  the  board  room  of 
the  Times-Leader  Evening  News 
plant.  Each  of  the  men  had 
served  more  than  40  years  on 
Wilkes-Barre’s  two  daily  news¬ 
papers. 

The  group  included  employes 
of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Record, 
morning  publication,  and  the 
Times-Leader  Evening  News,  af¬ 
ternoon  paper,  of  the  firm. 

Each  of  the  guests  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  gold  watch  and 
chain  and  a  gold  pen  knife, 
the  presentation  being  made  by 
H.  H.  Smith,  president  of  the 
company. 

The  40-Plus  club  members 
honored  and  the  length  of  serv¬ 
ice  of  each:  John  Allen,  printer, 
53  years;  John  J.  Homnick, 
printer,  44  years;  Herbert  F. 
Evans,  stereotyper,  43  years; 
Robert  W.  Johnson,  editor,  41 
years;  Joseph  Daley,  printer,  40 
years,  Wilkes-Barre  Record  em¬ 
ployes.  Charles  F.  Dress,  printer, 
44  years;  George  E.  Lang, 
printer,  43  years;  Harry  Hooper, 
printer,  42  years;  Elmer  J.  Will- 
man,  news  writer,  40  years; 
James  A.  Crawley,  advertising 


Traveler  Named 
As  Travel  Editor 

Chicago  —  The  Herald- Amer 
lean  announces  the  appointment 
of  Ernest  L.  Heitkamp  as  travel 
editor,  effective  immediately. 

Heitkamp  has  been  with  the 
Herald-American  for  the  past 
26  years  in  editorial  and  travel 
divisions.  He  has,  besides  his 
general  American  travels,  trav 
eled  widely  in  both  Europe  and 
Latin-America,  having  long  since 
passed  the  500,000-mile  mark. 

Miss  Eunice  Morrill  is  man 
ager  of  the  newspaper’s  Travel 
and  Resort  Bureau. 


manager,  40  years;  Patrick 
Fisher,  copy  reader,  42  years. 

Two  of  the  members,  Mr.  Al¬ 
len  and  Mr.  Hooper,  are  now  on 
pension. 

Mr.  Johnson,  editor  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Record,  one  of  the 
honored  guests,  expressed  the 
thanks  of  the  veterans  who  are 
members  of  the  40-Plus  Club 
sponsored  by  the  publishing 
firm. 

Joseph  T.  Murphy,  managing 
editor  of  the  Times-Leader 
Evening  News,  also  spoke. 

$50,000  from  Hearst 

Northwestern  University  ha'i 
received  a  gift  of  $50,000  for  the 
study  of  American  history  from 
toe  Hearst  Foundation.  The  gift 
is  the  second  one  of  this  amount 
and  for  this  purpose  received 
in  the  last  year. 
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GRAND  RAPIDS  PRESS  •  FLINT  JDURNAL  •  KALAMAZOO  GAZETTE  •  SAGINAW  NEWS 
JACKSON  CITIZEN  PATRIOT  •  MUSKEGON  CHRONICLE  •  BAY  CITY  TIMES  •  ANN  ARBOR  NEWS 


Sorry  ...  no  advertiser’s  "product 
ad”  this  month!  We  have  an  im¬ 
portant  announcement  that  can’t 
wait .  .  . 

Jackson,  Michigan,  is  now  in  the 
"50,000  Group!” 

R.  L.  Polk  market  study,  just 
completed,  shows  Jackson,  Michigan 
(corporate  limits)  population  now 
57,240. 

.  .  .  also  many  other  interesting  mar¬ 
ket  facts  such  as : 

1.  25%  of  Jackson  families  have  in¬ 
comes  from  $3500  to  $7500; 

2.  75%  own  their  homes; 

3.  24%  are  going  to  buy  new  refriger¬ 
ators; 

4.  17%  are  shopping  for  new  radios; 

5.  64%  of  all  families  prefer  one  brand 
of  bread. 


Perhaps  there  are  some  figures  on  your 
product.  Would  you  like  to  have  them? 
Call  or  write: 


iloim  E.  I.atz«  4*15  N.  Mlrhigan  Ave«. 
€'hieait«K  II 


Dan  A,  I'arroll.  IIO  East  '12nd 
Yarfc  Tity,  17 


ED'ITOR  «  publisher  for  January  18,  1947 
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RtpnJHdiom  of  a  1638‘timt  aJvertiiement  of  tbe  Bottom  and  Maine  Railroad  appearing  in  all  daily 
mevttpapert  on  its  linet  in  New  York^  Mattachnsettt,  New  Hampthire^  Vermont,  and  Maine. 
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PRESS  FREEDOM 

CONGRESS  can  make  no  laws  abridging 
freedom  of  the  press  guaranteed  to  the 
people  by  the  Constitution.  In  other 
words,  you  don't  need  a  license  from  the 
government  or  anyone  to  start  or  operate 
a  newspaper — all  you  need  is  the  money, 
the  facilities  and  the  know  how. 

Idealistically  speaking,  that's  the  way  it 
used  to  be  and  the  way  it  is  supposed  to 
be. 

But  nowadays  things  are  different.  A 
publisher  must  have  a  license  to  produce 
a  newspaper — at  least  a  daily  paper  of  any 
size.  His  license  is  a  contract  with  a  labor 
union.  And  if  his  license  is  revoked  or 
not  renewed,  for  any  reason,  he  doesn't 
publish.  The  chances  are,  usually,  that 
none  of  his  competitors  in  the  same  mar¬ 
ket  w’ill  publish  either  because  the  licens¬ 
ing  agent  realizes  the  added  power  he  con¬ 
trols  in  a  city-wide  license  as  compared 
to  an  individual  license. 

The  Constitutional  guarantee  was  meant 
to  be  a  protection  of  the  people's  right  to 
read.  In  turn  it  was  a  safeguard  for  the 
right  of  a  publisher  to  print  and  imposed 
responsibilities  on  the  publisher. 

But  the  Constitution,  highest  authority 
in  our  land,  has  been  relegated  to  second 
place  by  the  authority  of  labor  unions  over 
the  right  of  the  people  to  read  and  the 
right  of  a  publisher  to  print. 

Elarly  in  1946  the  people  of  Cleveland 
lost  their  right  to  read  their  newspapers 
for  more  than  four  weeks  because  the 
pressmen’s  union  revoked  the  licenses  of 
the  three  newspapers  there.  Later  in  the 
year,  the  people  of  Philadelphia  were  de¬ 
prived  of  their  right  to  read  for  two  weeks 
because  their  licenses  were  revoked  by 
truckmen.  There  were  other  instances. 

Now  the  citizens  of  Chicago,  second  larg 
est  city  in  the  country,  are  threatened  with 
loss  of  their  right  to  read  because  of  an 
impending  revocation  of  the  newspapers' 
licenses  granted  by  the  mailers’  union. 

In  general  these  unions  were  striking 
for  higher  wages.  The  strikes  could  have 
been  avoided.  They  should  be  outlawed  on 
newspapers.  The  public  interest  demands 
an  uninterrupted  flow  of  information  from 
the  newspapers.  Arbitration  ( invariably 
refused  by  unions)  would  protect  the 
people’s  right  to  read. 

The  licensing  system  contains  hidden 
dangers.  In  Oakland.  Calif.,  and  Portland. 
Maine,  we  saw  how  the  right  of  the  people 
to  read  and  the  right  of  a  newspaper  to 
publish  can  be  withdrawn  by  the  licensing 
agent  over  issues  completely  unrelated  to 
wages  or  hours  or  collective  bargaining. 

The  arrangements  have  been  made,  the 
system  is  there,  for  a  demagogue  of  any 
sort,  or  a  power-hungry  labor  leader,  or  a 
misguided  crackpot  to  control  the  flow  of 
information  through  newspapers  to  the 
American  people.  It  is  a  condition  which 
would  gladden  the  heart  of  a  Hitler. 

Of  course,  all  our  labor  leaders  in  pres¬ 
ent-day  newspaper  unions  would  denounce 
any  such  attempt. 

But  only  the  substitution  of  arbitration 
for  strikes,  and  outlawing  the  latter,  in  the 
daily  newspaper  industry  can  eliminate 
the  threat  to  the  people’s  right  to  read  and 
their  right  to  print. 


EDITORIAL 


.4nd  He  began  again  to  teach  by  the  sea¬ 
side;  and  there  was  gathered  unto  Him  a 
great  multitude,  so  that  He  entered  into  a 
ship,  and  sat  in  the  sea;  and  the  whole  multi¬ 
tude  was  by  on  the  land.-  -St.  Mark,  IV ;  1. 

WHAT  ABOUT  MOSCOW? 

MR.  MOLOTOV  made  some  sort  of  a  com¬ 
mitment  to  former  Secretary  of  State 
Byrnes  about  granting  correspondents  the 
same  privileges  in  Moscow,  at  the  March 
meeting  of  Big  Four  Foreign  Ministers,  as 
they  had  enjoyed  in  Paris  and  New  York. 
Mr.  Byrnes  has  resigned.  Gen.  Marshall 
succeeds  him.  The  time  ia  getting  short. 
And  yet  we  have  not  had  any  word  from 
Washington  or  Moscow  on  what  arrange 
ments  are  being  made  or  whether  the 
Soviets  will  abide  by  Molotov’s  promise. 

Meanwhile,  applications  pour  into  the 
State  Department  for  accreditation  to  that 
meeting.  E&P  reported  61  as  of  last  week. 
Some  newspaper  stories  made  that  100  this 
week.  In  addition  there  are  correspon¬ 
dents  of  other  countries  to  be  considered. 
If  even  half  of  those  requesting  accredita¬ 
tion  are  permitted  to  go  to  Moscow  it  will 
be  the  largest  gathering  of  foreign  news¬ 
papermen  in  that  city  since  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  probably  in  all  history.  If  it 
happens  it  will  be  a  revolution  in  itself. 
And  everyone  goes  merrily  on  his  way  as¬ 
suming  that  things  will  work  out  as  prom¬ 
ised. 

It  seems  to  us  the  American  press  is 
being  too  complacent  and  taking  this  de¬ 
velopment  too  quietly.  If  Moscow  is  going 
to  “come  through"  why  don’t  we  hear 
something  about  it?  Maybe  the  State  De¬ 
partment  knows  the  plans  and  for  some 
obscure  reason  is  holding  them  back.  But 
we  doubt  it. 

It’s  about  time  the  American  wire  serv¬ 
ices  and  the  leading  newspapers  together 
with  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  started  to  get  hot  and  bothered 
about  it.  World  attention  should  be 
focused  on  the  Russian  commitment. 
What  are  the  plans?  How  many  corre¬ 
spondents  are  to  be  admitted?  How  are 
they  to  be  accommodated?  How  much 
freedom  will  they  have?  What  about  the 
Russian  censors?  What  are  the  communi¬ 
cation  facilities?  Will  radio  time  be  avail¬ 
able?  And  so  forth. 

There  are  lots  of  questions  that  should 
be  answered  now.  The  pressure  ought  to 
be  applied. 

If  it  isn’t,  the  American  press  Is  liable 
to  wake  up  one  week  before  the  confer¬ 
ence  starts  with  the  realization  that  it  has 
been  hoodwinked,  and  it  will  be  too  late 
to  do  anything  about  it. 


A  I  POSTAL  RATES 

— \  1  IF  THE  Post  Oflice  Department  and  the 

Senate  Civil  Service  Committee  find 
that  the  Post  Office  cost  of  doing  buslneti 
has  risen  to  the  point  where  postal  rate 
increases  are  necessary  to  offset  present 
and  impending  deficits,  then  the  rates 
should  be  increased. 

^  But  in  their  consideration  of  what  rates 
should  be  raised,  and  how  much,  they 
should  check  the  figures  at  hand  and  avoid 
endorsing  some  foolish  theories  pro- 
the  sea-  by  outsiders. 

I  H*inj  a  President  Truman  has  suggested  that  sec- 

d  into  a  ^lass  rates,  under  which  newspapen 

lie  multi-  SPd  magazines  are  mailed,  should  be 
L,  IV;  1.  raised.  Post  Office  figures  show  a  terrific 

'  loss  In  this  class  of  mail.  But  how  are 

5W9  ^®y  compiled. 

^  *  It’s  done  on  the  cross  section  poll 

f  a  com-  method.  Out  of  42,000  Post  Offices,  there 

of  State  aj.g  509  ascertainment  test  Post  Of- 

ents  the  flees,”  It  was  revealed  in  1945.  That  pro- 
-  March  vides  a  “sample”  of  a  little  more  than  1%. 
sters,  as  ^nd  when  you  consider  the  results  of  a 
w  York.  survey  of  postmasters  conducted  in  1945 
tiarshall  by  61  Indiana  newspapers  you  wonder 
g  short.  bow  accurate  the  P.O.  figures  are  for  each 
rd  from  classification.  Forty-two  postmasters  said 
arrange  ^bat  if  second  class  mail  was  eliminated  It 

her  the  would  not  enable  them  to  reduce  their 

omise.  number  of  employes.  Thirty-eight  said  It 
into  the  is  not  possible  to  determine  the  amount  of 
to  that  time  spent  by  each  employe  In  handling 
st  week.  each  mail  classification. 

100  this  It  would  seem  to  be  important  that 
rrespon-  those  people  in  government,  who  will 

isidered.  make  the  decision  on  a  rate  increase, 
•credita-  should  first  of  all  determine  whether  sec- 
it  will  ond  class  mail  is  really  the  culprit  respon- 
n  news-  sible  for  the  Post  Office  deficit.  The  In- 
revolu-  diana  survey  raises  doubts  in  our  mind. 

theories.  Senator  James  E.  Mur- 
n  itself.  j.gy^  retiring  chairman  of  the  Small  Busi- 
way  as-  Committee,  is  propounding  Morris 

IS  prom-  Ernst’s  philosophy  that  smaller  newspa 
pers  and  publications  should  pay  lower 
press  is  rates  and  larger  publishers  should  pay 

this  de-  more. 

is  going  That  would  only  place  a  penalty  for 
ire  hear  doing  business  on  larger  newspapers  and 
tate  De-  magazines.  The  theory  in  practice  has  pos- 
)r  some  sibilities  of  reducing  the  availabilty  of 
ck.  But  reading  matter  to  the  public,  whereas  the 
second  class  rate  was  designed  to  do  just 
re  serv-  the  opposite. 

together  We  recommend  to  the  Post  Office  and 
ivspaper  Senate  Committee  for  their  consideration 
lothered  a  study  made  in  the  summer  of  1945  by  the 
uld  be  Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune  circulation 
litment.  department  which  indicated  a  higher  rev 
r  corre-  enue  for  the  Post  Office  lay  in  reducing, 
[ow  are  not  increasing,  second  class  rates.  The  sur- 
ir  much  vey  noted  that  (1)  Increasing  tonnage  is 
tout  the  being  handled  by  baggage,  express,  busses 
immunl-  or  trucks  at  much  lower  costs  than  postal 
le  avail-  rates;  (2)  a  further  increase  in  postal 
rates  will  force  more  second  class  mail  to 
should  other  less  costly  forms  of  transportation; 
lUght  to  existing  mall  service  is  less  adequate 

now  than  In  previous  years  because  of 
s  liable  curtailment  in  railway  mail  service, 
confer-  'The  Des  Moines  study  makes  some  inter- 
it  it  has  esting  suggestion.^  on  how  the  Post  Oflice 

too  late  could  improve  second  cla.ss  service  at 

lower  rates  to  meet  competition. 
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PERSONAL 

mention _ 

LOUIS  SPILMAN.  president 

and  editor  of  the  Waynesboro 
(Va.)  News-Virginian  and  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Virginia  Press 
Association  at  the  Bikini  atom 
bomb  tests  last  summer,  has 
made  43  speeches  through  the 
state  of  Virginia  on  his  exper¬ 
iences  in  the  Pacific.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  he  has  conducted  his  own 
^airs  at  Waynesboro  which  in¬ 
clude  a  daily  column  for  his 
newspaper,  which  he  has  writ¬ 
ten  for  more  than  12  years. 

Jesse  Jones,  publisher  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  has 
established  a  four-year  scholar¬ 
ship  at  Georgetown  University 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  honor 
of  the  late  George  H.  O’Connor. 

Col.  W.  P.  Hobby,  publisher 
of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  is 
chairman  of  the  highway  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  1947  Houston 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Habvey  R.  Young,  advertising 
director  of  the  Columbus  (O.) 
Dispatch,  has  been  advanced  to 
vicepresident  and  advertising 
director. 

Aubrey  Wuxiams,  publisher 
of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Southern  Farmer,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Alabama  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Farmers  Union  Re¬ 
cently. 

E.  J.  Gallagher,  publisher  of 
the  Laconia  ( N.  H. )  Citizen,  was 
honored  recently  by  his  em¬ 
ployes  on  the  occasion  of  the 
21st  anniversary  of  his  news¬ 
paper. 

Grove  Patterson,  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Toledo  (O. )  Blade, 
and  a  past  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspap¬ 
er  Editors,  will'  be  principal 
speaker  at  the  77th  anniversary 
banquet  of  the  San  Diego,  Calif., 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Walter  W.  R.  May,  publisher 
of  the  Oregon  City  ( Ore. )  En¬ 
terprise  was  principal  speaker 
at  the  annual  First  Citizen  din¬ 
ner  given  by  the  Portland 
Realty  Board. 


Robert  M.  Speidel,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Speidel  Newspapers. 
Inc.,  visited  the  firm’s  California 
offices  and  the  Reno  Nevada 
State  Journal  and  Reno  Gazette 
recently.  On  the  Coast  he  was 
honor  guest  at  a  dinner  attended 
by  San  Francisco  newspaper 
men. 

Charles  H.  Browne,  publisher 
of  the  Horton  (Kas.)  Headlight, 
recently  received  the  stars  of  a 
brigadier  general  in  the  Kansas 
State  Guard  in  a  ceremony  in 
Topeka. 

In  The  Business  Office 

JOHN  T.  TAYLOR,  a  nephew 

of  W.  O.  Taylor,  president 
and  pvblisher  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  has  been  named  promo 
tion  manager  of  that  newspaper, 
suceeding  Charles  F.  Moore, 
Jr.,  resigned  to  become  chief 
secretary  to  the  governor-elect 
of  Massachusetts,  P.  T.  Hines. 
Jr.,  has  been  named  advertising 
manager  of  the  Morehead  City 
(N.  C. )  Twin  City  Daily  Times. 
He  is  the  son  of  P.  T.  Hines,  co¬ 
owner  of  that  newspaper  and 
business  manager  of  the  Greens¬ 
boro  (N.  C. )  News-Record. 

Wayne  L.  Sams  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  closed  his  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  in  LaSalle,  Ill., 
Jan.  1,  in  order  to  accept  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  Paul  Gorham  of  the 
Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Mar¬ 
kets  in  Sprinfield,  III. 

Thomas  Robert  Graham,  son 
of  Sterling  E.  Graham,  general 
manager  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  and  Mrs.  Graham  and 
Elizabeth  Ann  Ochs,  were  re 
cently  engaged,  according  to  an 
announcement  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clarence  I.  Ochs  of  Cleve 
land. 

Clyde  Smith,  district  manager 
of  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  Carson  Chapin,  citv 
circulation  supervisor.  Journal, 
have  been  named  assistant  cir¬ 
culation  manager  and  city  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  respectively. 

Gene  Day  has  been  named 
local  advertising  manager  for 
the  Norfolk  (Neb.)  Daily  News. 
Arthur  Schack,  Jr.,  was  ap- 


Slar  Witness! 

...in  the  case  for  comic  comics 
is  Irving  Phillips’  Scuffy  .  .  .  the 
kid  next  door  who  always  girts  in 
the  last  and  funniest  word, 
provides  comedy  to  balance 
the  cloak  and  dagger  stuff,  hands 
out  gags  good  for  the  ABC! 

Send  for  proofs  . . .  now! 

CHICAGO  £^UN 


Harry  Bakrr,  Mfcr.  ^  ^ 
400  W*  Madinou  ChiraKo,  III. 
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pointed  classified  advertising 
manager.  Both  had  been  dis¬ 
play  advertising  salesman. 

Dale  M.  Johns,  United  Press 
business  representative  in  Iowa, 
is  being  transferred  to  the 
Southern  Division  in  a  similar 
capacity  with  offices  in  Mem¬ 
phis. 

Herbert  J. 

Donohoe,  a  d  - 
vertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Dell 
Modern  Group, 
has  joined  Pa¬ 
rade  as  motion 
picture  and  toi¬ 
letries  advertis¬ 
ing  specialist,  a 
field  in  which 
he  has  been 
prominent  for 
many  years. 

Stanley  Donohoe 
Fields,  former 
advertising  and  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Greensboro  (N.  C.) 
Patriot,  a  weekly,  has  been 
named  director  of  the  reestab¬ 
lished  department  of  state  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  Greensboro 
(N.  C.)  News  Record.  The  de¬ 
partment  was  discontinued  dur¬ 
ing  the  war. 

Richard  Startzman,  business 
manager  of  the  Point  Pleasant 
(W.  Va. )  Register,  was  elected 


to  the  posts  of  finance  chairman 
of  the  Mason  County  Boy  Scouts 
Committee  and  as  director  of 
the  Kiwanis  club  for  the  fourth 
consecutive  year. 

Mrs.  Louise  Bates  has  been 
named  secretary  to  the  manager 
of  the  Oregon  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association,  succeeding 
Margi  Robinson  who  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  YM-YWCA 
’Teen-Age  Canteen. 

Herman  Youngblood,  a  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser,  and 
Mrs.  Youngblood  announce  the 
birth  of  a  son  Jan.  2. 

James  E.  Skinner,  Jr.,  former¬ 
ly  in  charge  of  advertising  sales 
promotion  for  O’Mara  and 
Ormsbee,  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives,  has  join^  the  advertising 
promotion  department  of  the 
New  York  World-Telegram. 

In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

CHARLES  C.  HUSHAW,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Glendale  (Calif.) 
News-Press,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  a  committee  to  de¬ 
velop  a  new  filing  system  for  the 
state-wide  Associate  Press  wire. 

Hugh  V.  Haddock,  managing 
editor  of  the  Dallas,  Tex.,  bu- 
( Continued  on  next  page) 


Eleanor  /Roosevelt 
Scores  _.4gain!* 


FAVORITE 

WOMAN 

OF 

AMERICAN 

WOMEN 


Ji 


.  .  because  she  is 
courageous  and  humane.*' 

•Mrs.  Roosevelt -.“won  top  place  by  a  large  majority 
of  votes”  in  the  latest  monthly  opinion  poll  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Woman’s  Home  Companion  (Jan. 
1947)  ...  a  most  critical  test  in  which  women  vote 
on  their  fellow  women. 

Eleanor  Roosevelt  has  assumed  a  place  of  even 
greater  importance  than  ever  before.  And  the 
daily  reco^  of  her  thoughts  and  activities  is 
written  in  a  brief  and  natural  manner  that 
makes  it  as  warm  as  a  personal  letter. 

For  samples  of  latest  columns,  phone  or  wire 
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February.  U.S.  Senator  Homer  E.  Cape- 
Fox  has  HART  of  Indiana. 

Paul  Duncan,  former  manag- 
ing  editor,  Anniston  (Ala.)  Star, 
run  (3reg-  assistant  sports  editor,  Mont- 
top  roles,  gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser,  and 
managing  a  staff  writer  for  the  Associated 

•  *  /m  V  n  i  j  ”  —  - - -  Press,  has  been  named  adminis- 

port  (Tex.)  Pilot  and  to  serve  Catholic  Sun  for  46  years,  has  trative  assistant  to  Sen  Lister 
as  secretary  -  manager  of  the  — ’ — ’  .....  - 

Rockport  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  He  formerly  served  as 
city  editor  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla. ) 

Tribune,  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon,  and 
special  writer  for  the  Spring- 
field  (Mo.)  News  and  Leader. 

Royal  Broug¬ 
ham,  sports  edi- 
tor  of  the  Seat- 
tie  Post  -  Intelli- 
gencer,  has  been 
named  sports  rS[|||||jM 
adviser  for  Ra- 
dio  Station 
KOMO,  Seattle. 

Paul  I.  Well- 
MAN,  one  -  time  K  A 
feature  and  edi*  ■  JjT  \ 
torial  writer  for 

the  Kansas  City  per. 

Star,  Is  the  au-  Brougham 
thor  of  “The 

Walls  of  Jericho,”  a  novel  to  be 
published  by  Lippincott,  Jan.  29 
and  already  named  the  Literary 
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resigned  to  “take  a  good  rest.”  Hill  of  Alabama. 

J.  Worth  Beacon,  managing  James  W.  Gunter  of  the  Jas- 
editor  of  the  Winston-Salem  per  (Ala.)  Mountain  Eagle,  has 
(N.  C. )  Journal  and  Sentinel,  Is  been  named  secretary  to  Con- 
cruising  to  Panama  aboard  the  gressman  Carter  Manasco  of  Ala 
U.S.S.  Wisconsin  at  the  invita-  bama. 

tion  of  the  Navy.  Warden,  sports  editor,  Og- 

Thomas  Pat-  _  den  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner, 

RICK  McGuinn,  has  been  appointed  Commls- 

recently  joined  sioner  of  Civil  Service,  Utah 

the  Mont-  State  Highway  Patrol,  for  a  two- 

gomery  (Ala.)  year  term. 

Advertiser  as  ^  HP  Bruce  M.  Shank  of  the  Bu#olo 

telegraph  edi-  /  (N.  Y. )  Evening-News,  won 

tor,  after  being  ■  f ^  $250  for  his  prize- winning  cari- 

'i  cature  of  Eddie  Cantor’s  new  ra¬ 
the  Arm^  While  v  dio  “son,”  Kilroy  Wowjowowsky 

in  a  German  M  Cantor,  introduced  on  the  Can- 

pr^on  camp  he  tor  air  show  this  year.  Carl 

edited  an  under-  A. Kragelund,  Spokane  (Wash.) 

ground  newspa-  Daily  Chronicle,  won  the  $150 

McGuinn  second  prize. 

Norrk  Pax-  June  Arey  has  joined  the 

ton,  chief  of  the  Albany,  N.  Y.  women's  department  staff  of  the 
bureau  of  the  Associated  Press,  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal 
recently  was  elected  president  and  Sentinel.  Jane  Moore  has 
of  the  New  York  State  Legisla-  resigned  from  the  depart- 
tive  Correspondents’  Associa-  ment. 

tion,  succeeding  Clayton  P.  ,  ,  , 

Knowles  of  the  New  York  Foreman,  formerly  ol 

Times.  Vicepresidents  elected  ^oe  Atlanta  bureau.  United 
are:  John  L.  Considine,  United 
Press,  Robert  G.  Spivack,  New 
York  Post,  and  Emmet  N. 

O’Brien,  Gannett  News  Service. 

ViRG  Hill,  editorial  writer  and 
columnist  on  the  Topeka  ( Kan. ) 

Daily  Capital,  became  president 
of  the  Topeka  Press  Club  Jan.  9, 
succeeding  Tom  Kiene,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Topeka  State  Journal. 

Joe  Lee,  editorial  writer  of  the 
Journal,  was  elected  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  O.  K.  SwAYZE  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary-treasurer. 

^ _  C.  W.  Orcutt,  former  news 

;  Sauubl  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Star 
'rsrnEii  ].  Times,  has  joined  the  Knoxville 
YtAuiwi'  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel  as  news 
l^anaM.  ‘  editor.  He  was  also  formerly 
Pubiuher;  managing  editor  of  the  Centralia 
J  iioHagtr  ( Ill. )  Sentinel. 

«  “k 

CircuUHon  ot  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knicker- 
,  Clasjifitd  bocker  News,  recently  was 

-  named  associate  state  publicity 

'-.J***!”.!-  editor  in  the  State  Commerce 
bwb..  Tele-  Department’s  publicity  division. 

m  Guaran-  GEORGE  WHITE  of  the  Dallas 

AnoH*.  News  has  been  elected  president 
tor  Hmy  ot  the  Texas  Sports  Writers’  As- 
reseHtative.  SOCiation.  WlLBUR  EVANS  of  the 
Commrrctai  Austin  American-Statesman  was 
Su..Phiia.  elected  vicepresident  and  Har- 
!;  Crabui  old  V.  Ratliff,  Associated 

— in -  Press,  treasurer, 

j.  Watbom,  ’ 

:o  4;  Tele-  Cedric  Parker,  reporter  for 

- —  the  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital 

rejentatwt:  Times,  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent  of  the  Newspaper  Guild  of 
iiMms.  Loi  Madison,  succeeding  Herbert 
ii»Bn  0921.  Jacobs,  also  of  the  Times  staff. 

XAM  Obla-  Other  officers  elected  were: 

H' .  Daniel  T.  Sullivan,  reporter, 
trm.  Lon-  Madison  Wisconsin  State  Jour- 
--  Ml,  vicepresident,  and  Helen 

.er)  Paris,  Mathewson,  reporter,  State 
[ _ ^  Journal,  secretary. 

Charles  L.  Egenroad,  chief 
ids.  $4.50;  political  writer  for  the  South 
'car  Boti  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  has  been 
named  executive  secretary  to 
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PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  41 

ingham  (Ala.)  News,  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  and 
the  Washington  bureau  of  the 
Chicago  Sun,  is  taking  over 
Washington  correspondence  for 
the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and 
Observer. 

Blackburn  W.  Johnson,  Ra¬ 
leigh,  N.  C.  newspaperman,  has 
been  named  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  of  the  North  Carolina 
Committee,  United  States  Brew¬ 
ers  Foundation,  succeeding 
Claude  S.  Ramsey,  resigned  to 
return  to  the  Asheville  (N.  C. ) 
Citizen  and  Times,  which  he 
left  seven  years  ago  to  take  his 
job  with  the  Foundation. 

Robert  E.  Steele,  Jr.,  former 
Roanoke  Va.  newspaperman, 
has  been  named  director  of  a 
new  bureau  of  public  relations 
within  the  state  highway  de¬ 
partment.  He  was  formerly  a 
reporter  on  the  Roanoke  World- 
News. 

Daryl  Sebastian,  formerly  on 
the  staffs  of  the  Albion  (Mich.) 
Evening  Recorder  and  the  Battle 
Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer-News, 
has  joined  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment.  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen- 
Patriot. 

John  Weaver,  reporter  on  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican. 
has  reenlisted  in  the  Navy  and 
is  assigned  to  recruiting  duty 
in  Springfield. 

Oscar  Rogers,  suburban  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Union,  has  joined  the  copy  desk 
of  the  Manchester  (N.  H. ) 
Leader.  He  and  his  wife,  Mil¬ 
dred.  former  labor  reporter  on 
the  Union,  recently  announced 
the  birth  of  a  son. 

Beverly  Young  of  the  Mem 
phis  bureau.  Associated  Press, 
has  joined  the  New  York  City 
staff,  AP. 

Bernice  Wiggins  has  joined 
the  city  staff  of  the  Memphis 
( Tenn. )  Press-Scimitar. 

Wilson  Murrah,  veteran  sports 
writer,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal,  has  accepted 
the  position  of  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Vicksburg,  Miss, 
baseball  club  in  the  Southeast¬ 
ern  League. 

Ed  Goetzl,  onetime  writer  for 
the  Portland  Oregonian  and  the 
Oregon  City  (Ore.)  Enterprise, 
has  been  named  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  McMinnville  (Ore.) 
Telephone-Register. 

Clair  Mullen  has  been  named 
librarian  of  the  Lowell  (Mass.) 
Sun,  succeeding  Dorothy 
O'Brien,  retired.  George  Mc- 
Guane,  reporter.  Sun,  has  been 
voted  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Lowell  Lions  Club  because 
of  his  support  of  the  club's  cam¬ 
paigns. 

Rebecca  Franklin,  reporter, 
Atlanta  Journal,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  a  committee  which 
will  study  proposed  legislation 
on  scientific  subjects  and  re- 
search  in  the  Southern  states. 

Paul  L.  Walker,  former  make- 
*■  up  editor,  has  been  named  as¬ 
sistant  sports  editor,  Columbus 
t  (O. )  Dispatch.  Richard  P.  De- 

vine  becomes  makeup  editor  and 

.  « 


James  O.  Heyrock  moves  from 
the  sports  desk  to  the  news 
desk. 

James  F.  Lowery  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Helena, 
Mont,  bureau.  United  Press,  to 
the  Salt  Lake  City  bureau.  He 
is  succeeded  in  Helena  by  Mer¬ 
rill  England,  formerly  of  the 
San  Jose,  Calif,  bureau. 

Dwight  Jones  has  resigned 
from  the  Salt  Lake  City  Tele¬ 
gram  to  edit  a  veterans’  mag¬ 
azine.  Ted  Sherwin  has  also  re¬ 
signed  to  become  secretary  to 
Sen.  Joseph  C.  O’Mahoney  of 
Wyoming. 

Jim  Scanlon,  former  United 
Press  correspondent  in  San 
Francisco,  has  been  named  resi¬ 
dent  publicity  man  for  the  Sun 
Valley  Lodge,  Idaho. 

Charles  L.  Wathey,  city  hall 
reporter  for  the  Glendale 
(Calif.)  News-Press  and  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald  &  Express,  has  been 
named  to  the  Los  Angeles  news 
bureau  of  the  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  Associated  Newspapers 
where  he  will  assist  the  bureau 
chief. 

Richard  C.  Bergholz,  former 
Associated  Press  correspondent 
in  China,  has  joined  the  Glen¬ 
dale  (Calif.)  News-Press  as  a 
reporter. 

Leverett  Richards,  aviation 
editor  of  the  Portland  Oregon¬ 
ian,  has  been  named  assistant 
editor  of  the  Aero  Tribune,  bi¬ 
monthly  aircraft  magazine. 
Bonnie  Wiley  has  left  the  Ore¬ 
gonian  to  accept  a  part-time 
teaching  job  and  finish  her 
studies  at  Oregon  State  Coliege. 

Thomas  C.  Stowell,  former 
legislative  correspondent  for 
several  newspapers,  has  been 
named  acting  director  of  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Public  Health  Educa¬ 
tion,  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health. 

Willard  Yarbrough,  reporter 
for  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News- 
Sentinel,  and  Mrs.  Yarbrough 
announced  the  birth  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter  Dec.  19. 

W.  Harley  Rudkin,  theater 
and  literary  editor,  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Daily  News,  and  Mrs. 
Rudkin  recently  announced  the 
birth  of  a  daughter. 

Baxter  (Bus)  Hubbard  of  the 
copy  desk,  Portland  Oregon 
Journal,  and  Mrs.  Hubbard  re¬ 
cently  announced  the  birth  of  a 
daughter. 

Harvey  Patton,  sports  writer, 
Detroit  News,  has  shifted  to  the 
city  desk.  Meg  Garrity  has 
joined  the  society  department. 
News,  from  the  University  of 
Detroit  public  relations  bureau. 

Frank  Angelo,  former  copy 
reader,  Detroit  Free  Press,  who 
went  to  Canada  as  a  corre 
spondent  for  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  has  rejoined  the  Free 
Press  as  makeup  editor.  Nor¬ 
man  Kenyon,  reporter.  Free 
Press,  has  taken  a  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence.  Helen  Bower,  literary 
critic.  Free  Press,  is  doing  the 
movie  and  drama  reviews  until 
Len  G.  Shaw,  veteran  stage  and 
screen  editor,  returns  from  the 
hospital.  He  has  been  ill  since 
Nov.  1. 

Barbara  Price  has  left  the 
editorial  department.  San  Fran 


cisco  News,  to  join  her  father, 
who  is  sailing  for  Hong  Kong 
on  business. 

Joseph  E.  Dooley,  former 
United  Press  reporter  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  has  been  named  news 
editor  of  Philadelphia  Inquirer’s 
radio  station,  WFIL. 

Don  Wolfe,  Sunday  editor  of 
the  Toledo  Times,  has  been 
named  state  editor  of  the  Toledo 
Blade,  succeeding  Millard  Fore¬ 
man,  state  editor  for  many 
years. 

Horace  Hunter  of  the  art  de¬ 
partment,  Greensboro  (N.  C.) 
News-Record,  has  resigned  to 
go  to  Atlanta,  where  he  and  his 
brother.  Perry,  will  establish  a 
photo  retouching  business.  Hun¬ 
ter  was  at  one  time  art  director 
of  the  Washington  ( D.  C. ) 
Times-Herald. 

Charles  Moore  has  resigned 
from  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Evening  News 
to  become  managing  editor  of 
Constructioneer  magazine,  a 
building  and  contractors’  pub¬ 
lication,  published  in  Harris¬ 
burg. 

Victor  Lasky,  former  member 
of  the  editorial  staff,  Chicago 
Sun,  has  joined  the  rewrite  bat¬ 
tery,  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram. 

James  A.  O.  Crowe,  reporter 
for  the  Detroit  bureau.  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Lansing.  Charles  C. 
Cain  III,  night  wire  filer,  De¬ 
troit  AP  bureau,  has  been 
named  new  state  editor  of  the 
bureau. 

Victor  Danilov,  formerly  of 
the  Youngstown  (O.)  Vindi¬ 
cator,  is  now  night  city  editor 
of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun- 
Telegraph. 

Robert  Faloon  has  joined  the 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelligencer- 
Journal. 

Gertrude  Lawatsch  has  been 
named  theater  columnist  for  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph. 

N.  A.  Geyer,  editor  of  the 
Alliance  (O.)  Daily  Review,  was 
recently  named  director-emer¬ 
itus  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
for  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association. 


Wedding  Bells 

ANABEL  POPE  BURKHARDT, 
news  editor  of  the  Holyoke 
(Mass.)  Transcript  -  Telegram, 
and  Richard  Joseph  Murphy, 
city  editor  of  the  same  paper, 
recently  in  Holyoke. 

Robert  H.  Phelps,  United 
Press  staff  member  at  the  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pa.,  bureau,  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  R.  King,  in  Harrisburg; 
Jan.  10. 

Patricia  Purtell  Philips,  for¬ 
mer  member  of  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment,  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citi¬ 
zen  Patriot,  and  Frank  R. 
North,  recently  in  Jackson. 


Abitibi  Names  Hendry 

Toronto,  Ont.  —  Appointment 
of  T.  A.  Hendry  as  general  sales 
manager  of  the  Abitibi  Power 
and  Paper  Co..  Ltd.,  was  an¬ 
nounced  here  this  week  by  D. 
W.  Ambridge,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 
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School  Research! 
On  Radio  Topics  j 
Gains  Sharply  i 

An  “amazing  increase’’  in  the  [ 
number  of  projects  related  to  | 
radio  is  noted  as  a  postwar  trend  j 
in  journalism  research,  accord  j 
ing  to  a  compilation  made  for  \ 
the  American  Association  of  ■ 
Schools  and  Departments  of  • 
Journalism  and  the  National  | 
Council  on  Research  in  Jour  ' 
nalism. 

The  report  listed  18  special 
studies  in  radio  by  members  of 
journalism  department  staffs 
A  year  ago,  the  most  popular 
research  topic  was  readership 
There  are  12  items  in  this  cate 
gory  in  the  present  report, 
evenly  divided  between  read  | 
ability  and  readership. 

A  statement  made  in  connec 
tion  with  the  report  remarks 
that  “increasing  interest  in  ra 
dio  on  the  part  of  AASDJ  teach¬ 
ers  has  not,  however,  given  the 
Fifth  Estate  dominance  over  a 
traditionally  popular  newspaper 
research  topic — history.  The  re 
port  lists  25  items  related  to 
historical  aspects  of  the  press 
and  five  dealing  w’ith  biogra 
phies  of  journalists.’’ 

Other  popular  “staff’’  research 
topics  are:  press  law  (10),  ad 
vertising  (10),  religious  press 
(7),  propaganda  (5),  manage 
ment  (5),  education  for  jour 
nalism  (5),  and  war-related 
themes  (6). 

Twenty-two  “staff"  projects 
are  expected  to  eventuate  in 
textbooks,  although  a  few  of  ^ 
these  are  revisions.  Book  titles 
include  feature  writing  (3),  pho¬ 
tography  (2),  advertising  (3), 
editing  (2),  history  (2),  report¬ 
ing  (2),  introduction  (2),  public 
relations,  weekly  newspaper, 
law,  women’s  features,  interpre¬ 
tation,  public  affairs,  editorial 
administration,  1  each. 

Eight  “staff”  items  are  in  the 
nature  of  doctoral  dissertations. 
Topics  include:  church  press, 
news  bias,  photography,  avia¬ 
tion  history,  occupational  book¬ 
lets,  pictorial  journalism,  man¬ 
agement,  and  journalism  edu¬ 
cation. 

“Graduate”  research  In  prog 
ress  totals  99  subjects. 

“Graduate”  research,  possibly 
for  the  first  time  in  history,  is 
now  aimed  primarily  at  radio  | 
problems.  TTiere  are  17  such 
projects  listed.  History  is  second 
with  13.  Public  relations  and 
management  are  listed  eight 
times  each  as  research  topics. 
Other  popular  graduate  level 
topics  are:  war-related  themes 
(6),  college  Journalism  (6), 
news  writing  (6),  and  press  at¬ 
titudes  ( 5 ) . 

Graduate  students  listed  four 
titles  designed  as  textbooks. 
Text  fields  are  public  relations 
(2),  photography  (1),  and 
sports  writing  (1). 


Joins  West-Holliday 

Francis  X.  Wilkinson  has 
joined  San  Francisco  offices  of 
West-Holliday  Co.,  Inc.,  news¬ 
paper  representatives,  to  suc¬ 
ceed  James  Claymore,  who 
joined  the  San  Francisco  News- 
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Help  Stores  Fix  Price 
Plan,  Admen  Advised 


By  John  Baer 

HARRISBURG,  Pa.  —  One  time 
ads  are  on  the  way  out,  ad¬ 
vertising  managers  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland 
and  Delaware  newspapers  were 
told  during  a  two-day  meeting 
of  the  Interstate  Advertising 
Managers’  Association  at  the 
Penn-Harris  Hotel  here  Jan. 
10-11. 

"Selling  one  page  for  one  day 
doesn't  pay  you  and  it  doesn't 
pay  your  firm,”  George  A.  Les- 
sig,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Potttstown  (Pa.)  Mercury,  de¬ 
clared.  “If  an  ad  is  good  enough 
for  a  one-time  run  it  can  always 
be  repeated:  made  into  a  month¬ 
ly  instead  of  quarterly  feature, 
or  otherwise  revised  for  repeat 
business.” 

The  managers  decided  to  use 
the  term  “feature”  instead  of 
“special”  in  selling  space  for 
designated  issues  or  special 
events. 

Don  McKay  Elected 
Don  McKay,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Chester  (Pa.)  Times, 
was  elected  president  of  the 
lAMA  to  succeed  George  R. 
Stewart,  Washington  (Pa.)  Ob¬ 
server. 

Other  officers  named  were 
John  Shearer,  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Telegraph,  vicepresident;  Clar¬ 
ence  E.  Hess,  Tamaqua  (Pa.) 
Evening  Courier,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer;  Lindsey  E.  Bierer,  Union- 
town  (Pa.)  Herald  Standard,  di¬ 
rector  for  three  years,  and  Roy 
Brower,  Franklin  (Pa.)  News- 
Herald,  director  for  two  years. 

George  Neustadt.  sales  ana¬ 
lyst,  showed  the  ad  managers 
that  many  retail  stores  miss 
quantity  sales  in  some  of  their 
departments  because  they  are 
not  consistent  in  featuring  the 
comparable  classes  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  He  illustrated  how  a  store 
might  have  a  large  suit  business, 
but  miss  a  big  slice  of  the  shoe 
trade  because  the  price  range  of 
shoes  handled  is  not  relate  to 
the  suit  price  level. 

A  Chance  for  Admen 
Neustadt  urged  the  admen  to 
simply  show  store  managers  the 
figures  on  related  prices;  to  ac¬ 
quaint  them  with  the  facts  that 
hats  and  $25  suits  go  together, 
and  that  if  a  store  is  doing  a  big 
business  in  $50  suits  and  featur¬ 
ing  $3  hats  the  newspaper  ad 
salesman  can  do  a  service  for 
the  store  and  at  the  same  time 
probably  increase  his  account 
by  showing  the  operator  that  his 
suit  customers  buy  their  hats 
elsewhere  and  his  hat  depart¬ 
ment  business  does  not  extend 
into  the  suit  field. 

“If  a  store  has  a  successful 
commodity  at  one  price  level, 
it  has  a  market  for  others  at  the 
same  level,”  the  speaker  said, 
pointing  out  that  price  relation 
presents  a  big  field  for  advertis¬ 
ing  extension. 

During  the  discussion  of  fea¬ 
ture  advertising,  Joseph  Puleo, 
of  the  Phoenixville  (Pa.)  Re¬ 
publican,  told  of  a  community 


chest  promotion  using  hospital 
photographs  to  illustrate  the 
portion  of  funds  from  the  chest 
going  to  hospitals,  in  an  institu¬ 
tional  cooperative  ad. 

New  Year’s  greeting  ads  were 
featured  in  some  member’s  pa¬ 
pers,  with  one  A.M.  reporting  22 
pages  this  year,  increasing  his 
New  Year’s  linage  from  2,200  to 
2,700  lines. 

Copy  Helps  TB  Clinics 

It  was  brought  out  during  dis¬ 
cussion  that  some  advertisers 
who  usually  participate  in  co¬ 
operative  institutional  copy  shy 
away  from  tuberculosis  pages. 
Don  McKay  said  that  after  run¬ 
ning  an  institutional  TB  ad,  the 
free  clinics  in  Chester  reported 
a  100%  increase  in  the  number 
of  persons  applying  for  X-rays. 

Chambers  of  commerce  and 
mercantile  bureaus  should  be 
encouraged  to  set  up  advertising 
budgets,  Lessig  said.  Lester  Day. 
of  the  Carlisle  (Pa.)  Sentinel 
reported  on  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  advertising  in  that  com¬ 
munity  on  a  full-page  scale  with 
increased  membership  results. 

A  feature  edition  on  the  open¬ 
ing  of  Gettysburg  College  was 
discussed  by  Carl  Baum,  Gettys¬ 
burg  (Pa.)  Times  John  Shearer 
told  of  his  Saturday  building 
section,  which  ran  throughout 
the  war,  averaging  from  one  to 
three  full  pages  a  week. 

Advertising  potentialities  of 
the  local  American  Legion  posts 
were  discussed,  with  some  pap¬ 
ers  reporting  business  of  this 
type.  The  national  Legion,  it 
was  said,  furnishes  mats  to  local 
posts  for  advertising  purposes. 

L.  H.  Cross,  of  the  Strouds¬ 
burg  ( Pa. )  Record,  reported  suc¬ 
cess  with  a  feature  page  devoted 
once  a  week  to  bowling  scores 
as  a  practical  ad  space  builder 
for  the  smaller  cities. 

13-Week  Contracts  Favored 

Many  of  the  admen  reported 
abandonment  of  the  52-week 
contract  in  favor  of  the  13-week 
schedule. 

One  manager  with  a  $1.25-per- 
inch  open  rate  for  local  adver¬ 
tising  reported  success  in  hold¬ 
ing  regular  advertisers  to  daily 
schedules  on  a  verbal  contract 
with  the  provision  that  they  re¬ 
ceive  an  80-cent  rate  by  contin¬ 
uous  advertising.  If  a  day  is 
missed,  however,  the  80-c*int  rate 
cannot  again  be  re  instated  and 
they  must  return  to  the  open 
schedule. 

A  report  on  membership 
showed  a  net  gain  of  eight  new 
members  in  the  association  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  Members  of  the 
association  sent  fiowers  to  Mrs. 
Bette  Stevenson,  Mahanoy  City 
(Pa.)  Record  American,  editor 
of  the  ad  group’s  bulletin,  who 
is  hospitalized. 

The  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.) 
Press  Union,  of  which  Robert  E. 
Peifer  is  advertising  manager, 
won  both  local  and  total  linage 
increase  awards — the  Easton  Ex¬ 
press  Cup  and  the  Tamaqua  Cou 


New  officers  of  Interstate  Advertising  Managers*  Association  con¬ 
gratulate  Robert  F.  Peifer,  ad  manager  of  the  Atlantic  City  Prew 
Union,  winner  of  linage  increase  awards:  Left  to  right:  John  Shearer, 
Harrisburg  Telegraph,  vice-president-  Clarence  E.  Hess,  Tamaqua 
Evening  Courier,  secretary-treasurer;  Mr.  Peifer  and  Don  McKay, 
Chester  Times,  president. 


rier  Cup — this  year.  Peifer  re¬ 
ported  a  local  linage  increase  of 
50.3%,  and  a  total  linage  Jump 
of  37.1%  on  his  newspaper. 

W.  H.  Watt,  of  the  Upper 
Darby  ( Pa. )  News,  a  weekly, 
registered  the  higest  total  lin¬ 
age  gain  reported— 45%.  The 
cup  awards,  however,  were  des¬ 
ignated  for  dailies. 

The  President's  Cup  for  ex¬ 
cellence  in  copy  preparation 
and  presentation  was  presented 
to  Robert  I.  McCracken,  Norris¬ 
town  (Pa.)  Times-Herald.  Mc¬ 
Cracken  told  the  association  the 
prize-winning  copy  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  Frank  Bishop,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  staff. 

It  was  decided  to  conduct  the 
next  meeting  of  the  association 
at  the  Jefferson  Hotel,  Atlantic 
City,  May  16-17. 

s 

Edison  Centennial 
Attracts  Advertisers 

Widespread  interest  on  the 
part  of  electric  power  companies 
and  appliances  dealers  in  using 
newspaper  advertising  for  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  Thomas  Edison 
Centennial  during  February  is 
reported  by  Metro  Newspaper 
Service  on  the  basis  of  a  “flood 
of  requests”  for  appropriate 
matted  illustrations  and  pattern 
ads  from  newspapers  all  over 
the  country. 

Anticipating  this  interest, 
Metro  devotes  nearly  three 
pages  of  its  February  i^ue,  now 
being  distributed  to  subscribers, 
to  the  occasion.  The  cover  of 
the  service,  for  which  color  mats 
are  available  to  subscribers  on 
request,  is  devoted  to  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Additional  pattern  ads 
suggesting  adaptation  of  the 
theme  to  use  by  music  stores, 
office  equipment  firms  and  ap¬ 
pliances  stores  as  well  as  power 
companies,  are  included  in  the 
’  On  the  Beam  Department.” 

Metro  Newspaper  Service  is 
published  by  Metro  Associated 
Services.  Inc.,  New  York. 

■ 

Anaheim  Dail-y  Moves 

Anaheim,  Calif.  —  The  Ana¬ 
heim  Bulletin  is  moving  to  a 
new  location  at  232  S.  Lemon 
St.  While  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  units  are  being  set  up,  the 
Bulletin  is  being  printed  at  the 
plant  of  the  Fullerton  News- 
Tribune. 


$3  Billion  Year 
In  Ad  Industry 
Possible— Borton 

St.  Louis — Advertising  people 
are  ready  to  do  the  biggest  ad 
vertising  job  in  history  in  1947 
if  business  can  give  them  the 
necessary  facilities  and  condi 
tions,  declared  Elon  G.  Borton. 
president  of  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America,  to  the 
AFA  Inter-City  Conference  of 
Women’s  Advertising  Clubs  here 
Jan.  11. 

The  Job  Outlined 

The  job  is  to  help  sell  more 
goods  than  ever  before,  against 
sharp  competition  in  a  growing 
buyers’  market  and  with  many 
baffling  new  problems,  he  said 
The  question  is  not  about  adver 
tising’s  readiness;  it  is  whether 
government,  management  and 
labor  can  “clear  away  the  hold 
back  fears  and  doubts”  and  pro¬ 
vide  production  of  goods  and 
production  of  advertising  tools— 
paper,  presses,  office  space,  etc. 

Predicting  a  possible  advertis 
Ing  expenditure  of  $3,0()0,0()0,0(X) 
(highest  in  history)  In  1947. 
Borton  challenged  advertising 
to  use  all  of  the  qualities  it 
■’brags  so  much  about” — vision, 
adaptability,  drive  and  plenty  of 
will  to  work — to  meet  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  1947,  Among  these  he 
listed  increased  mechanical  and 
media  costs,  new  technical  de¬ 
velopments,  changed  income 
groups  due  to  the  war,  new 
products  and  changed  sources 
of  old  products,  new  competi¬ 
tion  and  the  demand  of  the 
public  that  advertising  shall  not 
only  sell  goods  but  also  help 
consumers  buy  more  intelli¬ 
gently. 

■ 

Ala.  Press  to  Meet 

Montgomery,  Ala. — The  Ala¬ 
bama  Press  Association  will 
hold  its  76th  annual  convention 
here  on  Feb.  14-15.  The  state¬ 
wide  pictorial  publicity  cam¬ 
paign,  “Alabama,  Unlimited,” 
will  be  launched  at  the  conven¬ 
tion  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Bonnie  Hand,  publisher,  La¬ 
fayette  Sun,  is  association  presi¬ 
dent. 
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When  a  business  succeeds,  it  usuoHy  grows.  This  grevrth 
calls  for  a  more  complex  system  of  monagginont  and, 
often,  more  widespread  ownership. 

Take  a  company  like  Allis-Chatmers,  which  has  grown 
and  progressed  for  100  years.  Just  who  Is  Mr.  A-C? 
Because  the  answer  to  a  questkMi  like  that  is  complex, 
it  is  easy  for  people  to  pick  up  mistaken  impressions. 

For  the  sake  of  the  record,  let’s  take  Mr.  A-C  apart 
and  see  who  he  reaily  is. 


IS  LABOR? 


The  man  who  works  in  the  shop  is  spoken  ! 

of  in  the  newspaper  as  “labor.”  Actually,  — * 

he  may  be  a  skilled  craftsman,  as  much  a  /Vw 

master  of  his  trade  as  a  dentist  or  a  surgeon.  A  | 

Actually  he  may  be  a  part  of  Manage-  ^ 

ment  by  reason  of  some  suggestion  he  has  I  W 

made  to  improve  a  process  or  a  product.  .i  ft  ^ 

Actually  he  may  be  a  part  of  Capital  ' 
through  ownership  of  company  stock.  Jr 

The  fact  that  he  works  with  his  hands 
makes  him  no  less  a  part  of  Allis-Chalmers  than  the  man  or  woman 
who  works  at  a  desk.  The  terms  “Capital,”  “Management.”  and 
“Labor”  are  indefinite  and  overlapping.  Many  a  man  who  works  ia 
the  shop  is  actually  a  part  of  all  three  groups. 


WHO  IS  CAPITAL? 


Capital  doesn't  wear  a  silk  hat  at  Allis* 

Chalmers.  “Capital”  consists  of  23,100  stock-  | 
holders  who  own  an  average  of  less  than  110 
shares  each.  Mr.  Capital  might  be  a  grocer,  a  | 
farmer,  a  widow,  a  school  teacher,  or  YOU. 

He  might  be  a  company  employee  in  the  office  | 
or  shop  or  an  officer  of  the  company. 

Ho  on0  individual  or  hHnilyovmtnw  than 
of  I  poixont  of  tho  total  stock  of  Alli$-0»almors. 

This  is  an  example  of  democratic  ownership  distinctive  in  the  his. 
tory  of  large  corporations. 


Introducing  Mr.  > 


«Who  then  is  Mr.  A-C?  He  is  a  combination 
of  23,100  stockholders,  25,000  employees, 
nearly  5.000  dealers  and  their  employees, 
and  more  than  10,000  suppliers  who  furnish 
in  excess  of  100,000  separate  items  for 

He  symbolizes  a  company  in  which  no 
individual  or  family  owns  more  than  Vt  of 
1  percent  of  total  stock. 

His  is  a  company  which  contributes  some¬ 
thing  to  better  living  in  nearly  every  home 
in  America  —  in  supplying  machines  to 
grow  and  process  food,  generate  electricity, 
pump  water,  build  roads,  produce  building 

Mr.  A-C  is  a  potent  contributor  to  the 
welfare  and  livelihood  of  millions  of  people. 
It  takes  the  right  hand,  left  hand,  head,  heart  and  pocketbook  to 
achieve  such  results.  No  one  part  of  him  can  do  the  job  alone. 


WHO  IS  MANAGEMENT? 


Management  is  the  guiding  hand  (qr  head)  J 
hired  by  the  owners  to  make  an  organization 
tick — and  click  I  Management  coordinates  the 
efforts  of  individuals  and  sets  the  direction  the 
company  travels.  T 

Who  is  Mr.  Management  at  Allis-Chalmers ?  « 

Not  just  the  officers  and  division  heads  of  the 

company.  Management  is  the  block  manager  ■ 

in  the  territory,  the  foreman  in  the  shop. 

Martogomont  is  ovary  amployoo  from  orrtutd  boy  to  prosidont  drho 
tontributos  by  word  and  dood  to  tho  progross  of  tho  tompony. 
Speaking  of  errand  boys,  two  of  the  top  officers  of  Allis-Chalmers 
started  with  that  job.  Two  others  started  as  salesmen  in  the  field.  Two 
others  as  student  engineers.  All  Allis-Chalmers  officers  know  the 
business  from  the  ground  up— through  experience  with  the  company.- 
Mr.  Management  doesn’t  wear  a  high  wing  collar  at  Allis-Chalmers. 
Neither  does  he  have  any  monopoly  on  his  job. 
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CIRCULATION 


Parents  Tell  Value 
Of  Carrier  Training 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

JAMES  G.  ALLIO,  circulation  ferent  groups  of  300  to  600  boys 
director  of  the  Indianapolis  each  weekend  during  the  sum 
(Ind.)  News,  believes  more  ef-  mer,  according  to  E.  P.  Schwartz, 
fective  methods  are  needed  to  circulation  manager.  They  will 
replace  the  cut-and-dried  ideas,  spend  four  days,  seeing  sights, 
if  newspapers  are  to  continue  shows,  ball  games,  radio  broad 
the  “Little  Merchant  Plan.”  casts  and  enjoying  themselve.s. 

“At  the  Indianapolis  News.  The  vacation  trips  are  for 
we  are  fuily  aware  of  the  need  R  &  t  carrier-salesmen  and  for 
for  immediate  and  aggressive  adult  Sunday  motor  route  sales 
action  along  these  lines,”  he  men.  The  terms  of  the  vacation 
stated,  “and  we  have  our  test  offer  are  simply  that  car- 
tubes  loaded  with  experimental  riers  agree  to  give  their  cus 
endeavors  in  an  effort  to  pro-  tomers  the  good  service  thev 
duce  the  winning  formula  for  deserve  and  set  aside  $1.50  a 
bettering  carrier-salesmen  pro-  week  for  24  weeks  to  pay  for 
gams  and  improving  our  puolic  the  trip, 
relations  plans.” 


Parent  Letter  Contest 


‘Busy  Boys  Better  Boys' 


Another  promotional  venture  JOSEPH  F.  YAUCH,  circulation 
which  has  enjoyed  enthusiastic  director  of  Hempstead  ( N.  Y.  > 
response  is  an  offer  of  $25-$10-$5  Newsday,  arranged  for  a  year- 
prizes  for  the  best  letters  from  end  report  on  carrier  boy  ac 
parents  of  News  carrier-sales-  tivities,  showing  that  “busy  car¬ 
men.  telling  why  they  were  rier  boys  are  better  boys.”  The 
their  sc^  were  carriers,  report  highlighted  the  fact  that 
Winner  of  first  prize  was  the  approximately  66%  of  News 
father  of  two  boys  who  are  day’s  carriers  are  doing  better 
carrier-salesmen  for  the  News,  jn  their  school  work  since  as- 
This  father  is  happy  to  see  his  suming  route  responsibility, 
two  sons  “walking  in  go(^  and  while  80%  are  healthier  and 
illustrious  company,  judging  by  84%  stronger,  according  to  par 
the  many  now  famous  Hoosiers  gnts  of  the  boys, 
who  have  trodden  Hoosier  t,.  _ _ .  _  „  _ _ _ 


streets  delivering  the  News."  ’round  carrier  activities 

“By  means  of  this  contest  and 
other  practical  methods  of  mod- 
ern  promotion,”  said  Allio,  “the  if 

freTu?  o7'midlrr'JarFS?bov  »“•  "’»*  Newlday  carrier., 

S“r'e  “anj"';^„'F?ic“rXVo's  “a";' 

and  doing  its  utmost  to  demon-  tifa^ 

strate  its  deep  Intere.st  in  its  Puf 

carrier  organization  ”  the  earnings  of  the  boys  in 

carrier  organization.  jg^g  exceeds  the  1944  fig- 

Popular  Sports  Program  ure  by  $63,000.  The  average 

Founder  of  the  Indianapolis  yearly  earnings  was  $220.25  per 
Newsboys’  Band,  dating  back  to  carrier. 

1910,  the  News  today  is  launched 
on  a  new  recreational  program  Honolulu  Service 
which  includes  trips  for  carriers^  a  cTTncr’iJTmm’c 
and  carrier  softball,  under  the  ® 

rfirprfJftn  nf  a  hfah  cnhnrtl  nnanh  ®  .  SerVlCC  glV€n  by  gOOd 


The  report  reviews  the  many 


direction  of  a  high  school  coach.  service  given  oy  a.  gooa 

An  average  of  22%  of  the 
new  carriers  who  took  over 

routes  during  the  summer  did  Advertiser.  TTie  lad.  Ma- 

so  as  the  result  of  softball.  Sec- 

ondly,  a  decrease  of  35%  in  car-  regulanty  and 

rier  turnover,  based  upon  com-  efficiency,  that  the  subscriber 
parable  months  of  the  previous  ?  Christmas  message  to 

year,  was  attributed  to  the  editor,  concluding: 


sports  program. 


“So,  Mr.  Dispatcher  of  car 


District  managers  also  found  f*®rs,  will  you  please  thank  him 
that  the  recreational  program  the  last  365  Christmas  pres 
held  carrier  become  better  ac-  ents  and  tell  him  that  he’s  found 
quainted  with  one  another,  one  solution  of  labor  troubles; 
established  closer  understand-  work  so  well  done  that  it  de- 
ings  between  managers  and  mands  respect.  Surely  there  Is 
boys,  and  caused  carriers  to  something  satisfying  in  having 
take  more  interest  in  their  that  kind  of  pride.” 


routes.  Allio  added. 

E-V-T-T-C  Is  Out! 

’THE  secret  code — E-V-T-T-C — 


48  Hrs.  to  Switzerland 

COPIES  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
airmailed  to  Switzerland,  are 


.  which  Des  Moines  Register  &  delivered  to  Geneva  within  48 
\  Tribune  carriers  were  asked  to  hours,  often  reaching  readers 
,  crack.  Is  wt.  It  means  “Excit-  before  London  papers  of  the 
ing  Vacation  Trip  to  Chicago,  same  publication  date,  accord 
Several  thousand  boys  will  ride  ing  to  a  recent  Tribune  dis- 
(f  In  special  trains  to  Chicago,  patch.  Chicago  is  about  4,000 
There  will  be  eight  or  10  dif-  miles  from  Geneva.  Postage  on 


Carrier  Boy  Rescues 
Son  of  Customer 

New  Bedford,  Mass. — A  14- 
year-old  newspaper  boy  tor  the 
New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 
Times  was  credited  this  week 
with  saving  the  life  of  Paul 
Hebert,  10,  son  of  one  of  his 
customers,  after  the  boy  fell 
through  thin  ice  while  skating 
on  the  Acushnet  River. 

Hero  in  the  dramatic  rescue 
was  Normand  Boucher,  who 
crawled  cautiously  over  thin 
ice  and  effected  the  rescue  with 
a  hockey  stick  which  he  used  to 
pull  the  boy  to  safety. 

the  complete  paper  is  $3.50 
to  $4. 

Central  States  Meeting 
THE  spring  convention  of  the 
Central  States  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers’  Association  will  take 
place  at  the  Stevens  Hotel.  Chi 
cago,  March  9-11.  with  a  smoker 
Sunday  night.  Ed  Mill,  Daven¬ 
port  (la.)  Times,  is  chairman. 

Salesmanship  Classes 
CARRIERS  of  the  Month  for 
the  Dallas  (Tex.)  News  are 
attending  salesmanship  classes 
conduct^  monthly  by  Dallas 
business  men.  According  to 
Jack  Estes,  circulation  manager, 
this  type  of  study  is  another 
plus  feature  to  augment  the 
training  and  experience  the 
News  gives  its  carrier-salesmen. 

Carrier  Cash  Bonus 
CARRIERS  of  the  Lincoln 
(Nebr.)  Star  will  receive  cash 
bonuses  for  no  complaints  for 
the  period  of  December  through 
June  1,  1947.  The  bonus  plan 
multiplies  each  month,  starting 
at  50  cents  for  the  first  month 
without  a  complaint  and  reach¬ 
ing  $3.00  for  the  sixth  month  in 
succession  without  a  complaint. 

■ 

Government  Booklets 
Advise  on  New  Business 

Washington — Designed  pri¬ 
marily  for  guidance  of  war  vet¬ 
erans  who  may  be  considering 
new  enterprises,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  has  released 
two  booklets,  “Establishing  and 
Operating  a  Weekly  News¬ 
paper,”  and  “Establishing  and 
Operating  a  Small  Print  Shop.” 

A  note  preceding  the  text  of 
the  first  -  named  publication 
warns:  “This  booklet  offers 
basic  information  and  counsel. 

It  contains  no  magic  formula 
for  success,  but  it  does  suggest 
some  practical  standards  by 
which  the  interested  reader  can 
measure  his  qualifications  and 
prospects,  as  well  as  give  him 
some  understanding  of  the  op¬ 
erating  problems  involved.” 

Chapter  headings  suggesting 
the  scone  of  the  document  are: 
The  Weekly  Newspaper.  Fi¬ 
nancing  Your  Newspaper.  Or¬ 
ganizing  Your  Paper.  Choosing 
Your  Locality.  Equipment.  Sup¬ 
plies  and  Plant  Arrangement. 
Sources  Of  Income.  Solving 
Management  Problems.  Hints  ( 
On  Editorial  Practices. 

Chapters  of  the  booklet  on  I 
printing  are  similar.  1 


American  News 
Co.  Announces 
Staff  Changes 

The  American  News  Co.  an¬ 
nounces  the  following  changes 
in  officers,  effective  Feb.  1: 

In  anticipation  of  his  retire¬ 
ment  Sept.  30,  1950,  under  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  company’s  pen¬ 
sion  plan,  Michael  A.  Morrissey 


O'Connell  Morrissey 

has  relinquished  the  offices  of 
president  and  treasurer  of  both 
the  American  News  Co.  and  the 
Union  News  Co.  He  will  con 
tinue  active  in  the  affairs  of 
both  companies  as  chairman  of 
the  board. 

Percy  D.  O’Connell,  formerly 
vicepresident,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  American  News 
Co. 

William  A.  Eichhorn,  former 
ly  secretary  and  assistant  treas¬ 
urer,  has  been  chosen  executive 
vicepresident  and  treasurr  of 
the  American  News  Co.  and 
treasurer  of  the  Union  News  Co. 

The  former  assistant  secretary. 
William  J.  Bliss,  becomes  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  American  News 
Co.,  and  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Union  News  Co. 

Victor  D.  Ziminsky,  a  direc 
tor  of  the  American  News  Co., 
has  been  elected  a  director  and 
president  of  the  Union  News  Co. 
For  the  last  eight  years  Mr. 
Ziminsky  has  been  merchandise 
executive  of  Gimbel  Brothers. 
He  also  is  a  director  of  the 
Moxie  Co.,  of  Boston,  and  has 
been  active  in  Catholic  Char¬ 
ities  affairs. 

■ 

Columbus  Citizen, 
Guild  Sign  Pact 

Columbus,  O. — The  Columbus 
Citizen  and  the  Columbus  News¬ 
paper  Guild  last  week  signed  a 
new  wage  contract  covering  160 
employes  in  the  editorial,  ad 
vertising,  business  and  circula¬ 
tion  departments. 

Under  the  contract,  retroactive 
to  Dec.  1.  wages  for  key  posi¬ 
tions  for  a  40-hour  week  are: 
$35  for  the  first  year,  $43  for 
the  second.  $51  for  the  third, 
$59  for  the  fourth,  $68  for  the 
fifth,  and  $78  for  all  over  five 
years.  A  schedule  of  guaran 
teed  pav  increases  was  topped 
by  a  $12.50  boost  for  all  now 
making  more  than  $70. 

Pay  for  clerk  classifications 
was  set  at  $30,  $35  and  $40. 

Maximum  severance  pay  was 
increased  from  28  to  30  weeks, 
with  time  for  military  service 
credited  to  severance  pay,  as 
well  as  time  served  on  other 
Scripps-Howard  papers  and  the 
United  Press. 
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Plans  for  Accrediting 
Schools  Is  Advanced 


By  A.  B.  Brooke.  Jr. 

LEXINGTON.  Ky.— The  pro 

posed  accreditation  program 
for  schools  and  departments  of 
journalism  was  shifted  into  high 
gear  at  the  26th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Schools  and  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Journalism  and  the 
30th  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Teach¬ 
ers  of  Journalism  at  the  Phoenix 
Hotel  here  Jan.  9-11. 

The  plan  for  accreditation, 
which  was  accepted  by  a  unani¬ 
mous  vote  by  the  American 
Council  on  Education  for  Jour¬ 
nalism  on  Dec.  7  in  Cleveland 
after  a  six-month  study  by  the 
Accrediting  Committee  directed 
by  Dr.  Earl  English.  University 
of  Missouri,  was  discussed  in  a 
forum  at  the  opening  day’s  busi 
ness  meeting. 

17-Yo(xr  Program 

Participating  in  the  accredita 
tion  forum  were  Kenneth  E.  Ol¬ 
son.  dean  of  the  Medill  School 
of  Journalism,  Northwestern 
University,  and  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  the  ACEJ,  who  dis¬ 
cussed  the  historical  back¬ 
ground  of  the  17-year  fight  of 
Journalism  schools  and  news¬ 
paper  associations  for  a  system 
which  would  elevate  instruction 
to  a  more  professional  basis. 

Norval  Nell  Luxon,  Ohio  State 
University,  secretary  -  treasurer 
of  both  AASDJ,  and  AATJ,  ex¬ 
plained  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
ACEJ.  Dr.  English,  executive 
explained  the  features  of 
the  questionaire  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  by  any  school  seeking 
ACEJ  accreditation.  The  ques¬ 
tionnaires  will  be  mailed  to  in¬ 
terested  schools  soon  so  that  the 
accrediting  committee  can  tab¬ 
ulate  results  for  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  the  ACEJ. 

Resolving  the  meeting  into  an 
open  forum,  the  three  members 
of  the  committee  submitted  to  a 
barrage  of  questions.  Under  the 
program  each  school  desiring 
accreditation  from  the  ACEJ 
will  submit  factual  data  on  40 
items  in  the  questionnaire  plus 
a  list  of  the  most  recent  grad¬ 
uates  to  the  accreditation  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  committee  evaluates  the 
answers  and  makes  recommen¬ 
dations  to  the  parent  body. 
After  compilation  of  the  factual 
material  in  which  a  superiority 
may  balance  a  deficiency  in  a 
number  of  items  studied,  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  four  will  visit  the 
school  of  each  applicant  to  sur¬ 
vey  morale,  teaching  qual¬ 
ity  and  other  intangible  quali¬ 
ties. 

A  final  rating  will  be  issued 
only  after  the  qualitative  and 
quantitative  reports  have  been 
assimilated.  Accrediting  for  a 
particular  sequence  for  which 
the  particular  school  is  outstand¬ 
ing  such  as  advertising,  circula¬ 
tion,  or  news-editorial  instruc¬ 
tion  is  designed  to  a.ssist  small 
schools  lacking  facilities  to  have 
the  entire  department  of  jour¬ 


nalism  accredited.  The  first  list 
of  accredited  schools  is  expected 
to  be  released  in  1948. 

In  a  joint  business  session, 
both  associations  voted  to  name 
a  six-man  committee,  three  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  each  organiza¬ 
tion,  to  study  reorganization 
under  which  it  is  intended  to 
combine  the  two  bodies. 

At  the  final  meeting  of  the 
AASDJ,  Robert  W.  Desmond. 
Univerrfty  of  California,  was 
elected  president  to  succeed 
Paul  J.  Thompson,  University  of 
Texas. 

Marcus  M.  Wilkerson,  Louisi¬ 
ana  State  University,  was  elected 
president  of  AATJ.  He  succeeds 
Curtiss  D.  MacDougall,  MedUl 
School.  Charles  E.  Bounds,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Alabama,  was  named 
vicepresident. 

Dr.  Niel  Plummer,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Journalism  at 
the  University  of  Kentucky,  host 
to  the  convention,  was  elected 
AASDJ  vicepresident.  Norval 
Neil  Luxon  of  Ohio  State  was 
reelected  secretary-treasurer  of 
both  associations. 

Nixon  to  Edit  Quarterly 

Raymond  Nixon,  Emory  Uni¬ 
versity,  was  renamed  editor  of 
the  Journalism  Quarterly.  Phila¬ 
delphia  was  selected  for  the 
next  convention  Dec.  29.  30  and 
31,  with  Temple  University  as 
host. 

Two  organization  revisions 
were  effected  at  the  convention. 
The  National  Council  on  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Journalism  was  changed 
to  the  Council  on  Standards  of 
Journalism.  New  members  ap¬ 
pointed  to  this  committee  were 
Ralph  R.  Lashbrook  of  Kansas 
State  College,  and  Dr.  Thomp¬ 
son,  who  succeeds  James  E.  Pol¬ 
lard.  Holdover  committeemen 
are  John  E.  Stempel,  Indiana 
University,  and  J.  L.  O'Sullivan 
of  Marquette.  Members  re¬ 
elected  were  William  O.  Trapp 
of  Columbia,  and  James  L.  C. 
Ford,  Montana  University. 

The  National  Council  on  Re¬ 
search  in  Journalism  becomes 
the  Council  on  Research  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  with  the  following  meme- 
bers:  Kenneth  R.  Marvin,  Iowa 
State  College:  AATJ  President 
Wilkerson:  Ralph  O.  Nafziger, 
University  of  Minnesota,  and 
Chilton  R.  Bush,  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Other  business  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  centered  around  newspaper 
management  problems,  particu¬ 
larly  those  dealing  with  cir¬ 
culation,  promotion,  and  adver¬ 
tising. 

Shiel  D  u  n  s  k  e  r,  Cincinnnati 
Post  .and  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers' 
Association,  described  “Circula¬ 
tion  as  a  Career,”  in  which  he 
not  only  analyz^  a  future  in 
the  circulation  field  but  stated, 
"Give  the  world  a  free  press 
and  the  United  Nations  and 
atomic-bomb  control  will  be 
natural  by-products.” 

Ralph  D.  Casey,  director  of 


the  University  of  Minnesota  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism,  de¬ 
clared  the  men  of  the  communi¬ 
cations  industry  and  instructors 
of  journalism  face  new  chal¬ 
lenges. 

“Communications  specialists 
have  the  difficult  task  of  adjust¬ 
ing  both  policies  and  techniques 
to  the  dynamic  social  situation 
of  the  postwar  world,”  he  said. 
“The  responsibility  of  education 
is  great.  Our  task  does  not  end 
with  the  tutelage  of  students  in 
technical  patterns  of  practice. 

“We  are  required  by  the  na¬ 
ture  of  our  work  to  point  out  to 
students  the  effects  and  conse¬ 
quences  that  flow  from  the 
transmission  of  these  symbols  to 
vast  publics.  Awareness  of  con¬ 
sequence  stimulates  a  sense  of 
responsibility.  The  public  which 
we  ourselves  serve  will  expect 
us  to  keep  abreast  of  socially 
responsible  journalistic  leader¬ 
ship.  The  public  has  a  right  to 
condemn  us  if  we  are  satisfied 
to  keep  step  with  laggards  and 
cynics.” 

Participate  in  Forum 

The  Friday  afternoon  session 
was  devoted  to  business  training 
in  schools  of  journalism,  which 
was  presided  over  by  Thomas  F, 
Barnhart  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  Top  spot  of  the 
meeting  was  the  concluding  ad¬ 
dress  by  Gilbert  W.  Harrison, 
manager  of  account  research  of 
McCann  -  Erickson,  Inc.,  New 
York  City,  who  talked  about 
“Increasing  the  Productivity  of 
the  Advertising  Dollar,"  in 
which  he  produced  statistics  to 
substantiate  the  value  of  the 
newspaper  as  an  advertising 
medium. 

Other  forum  talks  were  de¬ 
livered  by  H.  Phelps  Gates,  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor;  Karl  T. 
Finn,  Cincinnati  Times-Star  ad¬ 
vertising  director;  Court  Conlee, 
promotion  and  research  director 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal;  and 
Richard  Turnbull,  assistant  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies. 

Both  associations  were  enter¬ 
tained  at  a  Lexington  Herald- 
Leader  dinner  prior  to  Friday 
night’s  session.  Simeon  S.  Willis, 
governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Kentucky,  in  an  address  en¬ 
titled  “Covering  the  Capitol 
Beat,”  declared  that  “an  ac¬ 
knowledgement  is  due  on  behalf 
of  the  government  to  the  press 
of  this  country.” 

More  Background  Urged 

“The  press  prevents  many 
government  wrong  doings  by 
means  of  publicity,”  he  said,  but 
warned,  “It  is  a  great  power, 
but  a  dangerous  one.  The  great 
pdinciple  for  journalism  educa¬ 
tors  to  teach  is  the  use  of  this 
great  power.” 

The  Saturday  sessions  of  the 
AATJ  opened  with  a  series  of 
roundtable  discussions,  followed 
by  a  general  session  at  which 
John  W.  Garberson,  director  of 
educational  services  for  the  Sat¬ 
urday  Evening  Post,  told  of  the 
tremendous  increase  in  factual 
reporting  over  fictional  material 
published  by  magazines  in  re¬ 
cent  years. 

A.  Gayle  Waldrop,  University 


Teen  Age  Editor 
Touring  Country 

San  Francisco  —  Or  dateline 
this  Los  Angeles,  Phoenix,  Mo¬ 
bile,  Tallahassee.  Palm  Beach 
New  York  City 

and  way  pointc  I 

as  I 

All  are  on  the 
itinerary  of  Nan 
White,  San 
Francisco  Netos 
'teen  age  editor. 
transcontinental 
tripping  by  auto 
to  learn  what 

the  Youth  of  | 

America  lives, 
thinks  and  does. 

Two  'teen  age  White 
friends  accom¬ 
pany  Miss  White  on  the  swing.  I 

Charles  Massey,  News  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  said  he  did  not  know 
whether  the  trio  was  traveling 
in  a  “hot  rod”  or  a  jalop. 
Among  stories  promised  the  city 
desk  is  one  on  'teen  ageisms 
among  the  Seminole  Indians  of 
the  Florida  swamps.  Classified 
ad  managers  are  asked  to  give 
a  hand  to  a  trio  looking  for  an 
alligator — motorized  type. 

Miss  White  plans  to  extend 
her  'teen  age  quest  as  far  as  New 
Hampshire. 

of  Colorado,  described  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post  since  Palmer  Hoyt  became 
editor.  Max  R.  Grossman,  Bos¬ 
ton  University,  discussed  proV 
lems  of  foreign  correspondence, 
and  advocated  the  establishment  ^ 
of  a  corps  of  correspondents 
throughout  the  world  to  insure 
the  people  are  continuously  in¬ 
formed  of  world  affairs. 

James  S.  Pope,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  addressed  a  luncheon 
of  AATJ  and  made  numerous 
suggestions  for  improved  cur¬ 
ricula  in  journalism.  He  pointed 
out  the  necessity  for  a  student 
to  have  as  much  knowledge  as 
he  can  absorb  on  every  conceiv¬ 
able  subject.  Although  the  tech¬ 
nical  aspects  of  reporting  are 
necessary,  they  are  not  all  there 
is  to  reporting,  he  stated,  recom¬ 
mending  an  extension  of  general 
background  courses.  > 

Asks  Editors'  Cooperation 

Pope  decried  the  value  which 
some  journalists  and  educators 
place  in  college  newspapers  as 
a  good  training  ground  for  green 
journalists,  asserting  that  col¬ 
lege-incurred  “censorship”  often 
does  more  harm  than  good  to 
students.  As  a  substitute,  he 
suggested  “farming  out”  college 
students  to  weeklies  and  small  ! 
dailies  for  experience. 

In  his  presidential  address. 

Dr.  MacDougall  of  AATJ  said 
“there  is  no  doubt  that  we  still 
have  quite  a  way  to  go  before 
we  achieve  standards  of  excel¬ 
lence  comparable  to  those  at¬ 
tained  by  the  other  professional 
schools,  but  we  are  definitely  on 
the  way.” 

“Disappearance  of  the  ‘office 
boy  to  editor’  school  of  thought 
among  publishers,  editors,  man¬ 
aging  ^itors  and  city  editors, 
and  their  active  cooperation  will 
accelerate  the  process,”  he  de¬ 
clared. 
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What  s  lor  dinner.  Duchess? 


Prediction:  The  wives  of  1947  will 
have  more  fun  in  the  kitchen. 

Previous  cooking  experience  is  de¬ 
sirable,  perhaps,  but  not  essential. 
There  arc  so  many  new  easy-to-use 
foods,  so  many  new  ways  to  prepare 
foods,  rooking  will  be  a  novel  and 
exciting  adventure. 

Further  prediction:  Cheese  dishes 
will  be  featured  more  often  on  their 
menus.  They’ll  know  that  cheese 
gives  tastiness  and  variety  to  meals. 
And  cheese,  like  milk  (nature’s  most 
nearly  perfect  food ) ,  is  rich  in  pro¬ 
tein,  calcium,  phosphorus,  in  vita¬ 
mins  A  and  G. 

Yes,  we  have  a  personal  interest 
in  cheese.  For  Kraft,  pioneer  in 


cheese-making,  is  a  unit  of  National 
Dairy,  And  what  we’ve  said  about 
housewives  using  more  cheese  is 
entirely  true. 

It’s  also  true  that  they’re  learn¬ 
ing  more  about  the  whys  and 
wherefores  of  food  each  year  — 
just  as  the  scientists  in  our  labora¬ 
tories  are  learning  more  about 
better  ways  to  process,  improve  an«l 
supply  it. 

These  men  are  backed  by  tbe 
resources  of  a  great  organization. 
They  explore  every  field  of  dairy 
products,  discover  new  ones.  And 
the  health  of  America  benefits 
constantly  by  this  National  Dairy 
research. 


Dedicated  to  the  tcider  use  anti 
better  understanding  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  as  human  food  .  ,  .  as  a  base  for 
the  development  of  new  products 
and  materials  ...  as  a  source  of 
health  and  enduring  progress  on  the 
farms  and  in  the  totens  and  cities 
of  America. 


PROMOTION 


Miami  Herald  Tells 
Of  ‘Clipper’  Edition 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

THE  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  has 

just  published  a  booklet  ex* 
plaining  its  “Operation  Clipper” 
that  will  lift  you,  if  you  have 
any  imagination  at  all,  right  out 
of  your  seat.  It  opens  up  vistas 
for  American  newspapers  that 
are  as  exciting  as  anything  the 
facsimile  or  the  television  lads 
have  yet  offered.  And  the  best 
part  of  it,  these  are  vistas  we 
can  fly  into  right  now. 

The  Herald’s  “Operation  Clip¬ 
per,”  as  you  doubtless  know,  is 
the  air  edition  it  delivers  on  day 
of  publication  in  the  capital 
cities  of  all  the  Americas.  So 
far,  it  is  the  only  U.S.  newspaper 
so  widely  and  so  quickly  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  Amer¬ 
icas,  although  other  U.S.  news¬ 
papers  are  not  shutting  ^eir 
eyes  to  the  Americas  at  all. 

The  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
News,  for  instance,  delivers  on 
day  of  publication  in  Mexico 
City,  where  it  also  maintains  a 
staff  correspondent. 

What  is  promotionally  excit¬ 
ing  about  “Operation  Clipper”  is 
that  so  far  this  international 
edition  vaudeville  has  been 
played  almost  entirely  on  the 
magazine  stage.  At  times  it  al¬ 
most  appeared  as  though  every 
magazine  published  here,  even 
the  tiniest  of  them,  was  publish¬ 
ing  also  at  least  one  interna¬ 
tional  edition.  Much  of  this  was 
ballyhoo,  of  course,  and  most  of 
it  will  shake  down  considerably 
as  things  get  closer  to  what 
might  better  be  called  some 
kind  of  stability  rather  than 
normal. 

But  the  size  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  market  for  U.S.  publica¬ 
tions  is  a  huge  one  and  one  the 
newspapers  ought  to  get  into 
and  not  just  deliver  by  default 
to  the  magazines.  Not  only  is 
the  market  big  for  readers — it 
will  probably  never  be  as  big  in 
this  way  for  the  newspapers  as 
for  the  magazines — but  it  is  also 
an  enticing  market  for  adver¬ 
tisers. 

“Operation  Clipper” — the  book¬ 
let— is  an  excellent  job.  It  is 
simple  both  in  design  and  copy. 
It  shows  where  the  Herald  lays 
down  its  Clipper  edition,  how  it 
provides  exclusive  staff  cover¬ 
age  of  the  Latin  Americas,  how 
it  provides  point-of-sale  promo¬ 
tion,  how  it  reaches  a  market 
that  is  big,  eager  and  able  to 
buy. 


I^ckel's  Worth 

“WHEN  a  nickel  buys  a  better 
newspaper  it  will  still  be  the 
Nassau  Daily  Review-Star,”  says 
the  newspaper  of  that  name  in  a 
circulation  broadside  it  is  cur- 
„  rently  distributing.  And  the  sug- 

»  gestion  should  give  every  pro- 
4  motion  manager  some  slight 

pause. 

,  It  has  taken  U.S.  newspapers 

a  long,  long  time  to  get  along 
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the  road  from  a  penny  to  a 
nickel.  It  looks  like  the  nickel 
will  be  a  tough  hurdle  to  get 
over  if  ever,  and  we  hope  never, 
it  looks  like  getting  more  than 
a  nickel  for  a  paper  seems  nec- 
esssary.  Which  means  that  the 
day  of  the  circulation  sell  is 
pretty  hard  upon  us,  and  we 
ought  to  examine  closely  what 
it  is  we  have  to  sell  for  a  nickel. 

That’s  what  the  Review-Star 
does  for  its  Hempstead  Town. 
Long  Island,  neighbors.  And 
when  you  get  through  noting 
everything  you  get  for  a  nickel 
in  the  Review-Star,  you  wonder, 
and  seriously,  how  can  they  de¬ 
liver  all  that  for  only  a  nickel? 
All  of  which  palaver  is  to  get 
over  to  you  two  points:  (1)  this 
Review-Star  broadside  is  a  good 
one;  (2)  maybe  you  ought  to  be 
thinking  along  similar  lines 
yourself. 

Fighting  Editor 

IT’S  an  intriguing  idea  the  San 

Francisco  Call-Bulletin  throws 
out  in  a  current  trade  paper  ad 
(E  &  P,  Jan.  11,  1947)— “This 
Fighting  Editor  stayed  on  the 
job  for  91  years  after  he  was 
murdered!” 

But  the  follow-through  on  it 
is  somewhat  disappointing.  Since 
this  is  made  to  appear  like  the 
first  of  a  series,  we  can  only 
hope  that  the  ads  will  improve 
as  they  continue.  The  corre¬ 
spondence  course  gag,  with  its 
attendant  enrollment  hooey  and 
faculty  member  spiel,  is  too 
sophomoric  for  sophisticated  ad¬ 
vertising  people  to  whom  this 
is  addressed,  of  course.  But  the 
idea  of  dipping  into  the  paper’s 
rich  history  and  coming  up  with 
stories  and  with  headlines  like 
this  fighting -editor -still -on-the- 
job  is  hot.  It  deserves  better 
handling. 

Newsprint 

THE  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal  and 

Star  do  something  really 
smart  in  advertiser  relations  by 
publishing  a  little  booklet  “Re¬ 
port  to  Advertisers  on  the 
Newsprint  Situation.”  It’s  a  sit¬ 
uation  people  don’t  know 
about,  and  one  about  which  a 
lot  of  misinformation  is  being 
spread.  Newspapers  ought  to 
make  this  report  not  only  to 
advertisers,  but  to  readers  as 
well. 

In  the  Bag 

IT  happened  several  weeks  ago 

— bu4  there’s  a  nice  feel  about 
the  “Destination  Pleasure”  folder 
the  New  York  Times  put  out  to 
promote  its  Winter  Vacation 
pages.  The  gag  of  a  vacation 
map,  of  course,  isn’t  new.  The 
handling  of  this  one,  however,  is 
fresh. 

Interesting  for  your  data  file 
on  newspapers  would  be  a  little 
folder  the  Montreal  Herald  got 


out  reproducing  a  column  called 
“The  Sound  Track”  by  Sean 
Edwin  which  has  piled  into  it 
a  lot  of  interesting  data  about 
newspapers.  It’s  called,  oddly 
enough,  “About  Newspapers.” 

“Be  a  Winner  in  the  News¬ 
paper  Game”  is  what  the  San 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin  calls  its 
new  handbook  for  its  carrier- 
dealers.  It’s  a  honey,  just  as 
bright  as  bright  can  be,  and 
ought  to  do  a  lot  toward  lifting 
carrier  morale  and  efficiency, 
which  is  what  it's  intended  to 
do.  Back  cover  carries  a  Press 
Card — a  gag.  Promotion  Mana¬ 
ger  Harold  (joffin  confides,  that 
ought  to  make  the  lads  keep  the 
book. 

“Shop  Talk”  is  an  interesting 
new  editorial  feature  the  Leba¬ 
non  (Pa.)  Daily  News  is  run¬ 
ning,  a  column  that  takes  the 
reader  behind  the  scenes  in  put¬ 
ting  out  the  News.  There’s  an 
easy  swing  to  the  few  Promo¬ 
tion  Manager  Jack  Schropp  has 
sent  us  that  makes  for  pleasant 
and  informative  reading.  Our 
guess  is  this  will  develop  into 
one  of  the  best  read  features  in 
the  News. 


ead 


Courtesy  Rewarded 

THE  Houston  (Tex.)  Press,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Police 
Department,  publishes  daily  the 
picture  of  a  “Courteous  Driver” 
who  has  been  stopped  and  cited 
for  good  driving  by  members  of 
the  accident  prevention  bureau. 

Orchid  lor  Publicity 
EACH  month  the  Upper  Darby 
(Pa.)  News  editorial  staff 
awards  an  orchid  to  the  club 
woman  who  has  sent  in  the  best 
publicity  stories. 

International  Report 

AS  PART  of  its  year-end  re¬ 
porting,  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  financial  department 
published  special  sections  de¬ 
voted  to  a  review  of  business  in 
Canada  and  Mexico,  with  con¬ 
siderable  foreign  linage. 

For  Camera  Fans 
SEVERAL  thousand  camera  en¬ 
thusiasts  attended  a  three-day 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  Camera 
Exposition  during  which  an 
open  forum  was  conducted  each 
evening  with  discussions  led  by 
professional  lensmen.  The  314 
news  pictures  in  the  White 
House  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation  contest  were  ex¬ 
hibited,  and  a  contest  was  con¬ 
ducted  for  amateurs  who  took 
pictures  of  two  women  models 
in  a  typical  living  room  setting. 

Ski  School 

THE  Green  Bay  (WLs.)  Press- 
Gazette  is  sponsoring  a  Ski 
School,  with  members  of  the 
Moon  Valley  Ski  Club  assisting 
in  the  instruction  of  novices. 
■ 

Named  Representative 

Attleboro,  Mass.  —  Effective 
Feb.  1,  the  Attleboro  Daily  Sun 
will  be  represented  nationally 
by  Small,  Brewer  and  Kent,  Inc. 


Crevling  Heads 
Promotion  on 
S.  F.  Examiner 

San  Francisco — A  graduate  of  I 
the  police  reporting  beat  became  i 
promotion  manager  with  ad  I 
vancement  of  Gray  Crevling  to  * 
that  post  by  the  San  Francisco  ^ 
Examiner.  ' 

Edward  J.  Reap,  promotion 
manager  for  the  past  eight  years, 
resigned  to  become  Los  Angeles 
Times  promotion  and  research 
manager.  He  has  already  joined 
the  Times. 

Mr.  Crevling  has  been  assist 
ant  promotion  manager  during 
the  past  year  and  has  been  with 
the  Examiner  10  years  if  three 
years  Navy  duty  are  included. 

Fresh  from  Stanford  Univer  , 
sity  journalism  classes,  Mr  I 
Crevling  joined  the  Examiner  ' 
and  was  assigned  to  the  Oakland 
police  beat.  He  later  came  to 
San  Francisco  and  was  on  the 
night  rewrite  desk  at  the  time 
of  his  service  entry.  Shortly 
after  returning  to  the  Examiner 
he  asked  for  transfer  to  promo 
tion  and  joined  Mr.  Reaps  staff 
a  year  ago. 

Jack  Henning,  former  Navy- 
pilot  who  attended  Chico  State 
College  and  Stanford,  has  been 
added  to  the  promotion  staff. 

The  Examiner  promoted  a 
Christmas  show  from  which 
2,000  were  turned  away  despite 
use  of  the  Civic  Auditorium. 

■ 

Arch  Ward  Cited 
For  War  Benefits  j 

Chicago  —  The  War  Depart  | 
ment  has  awarded  Arch  Ward  > 
Chicago  Tribune  sports  editor,  a 
certificate  of  appreciation  for 
his  services  in  connection  with 
World  War  II.  The  award  is  for 
money  raised  for  war  benefits 
through  Tribune  sports  promo 
tions. 

In  making  the  presentation, 
Lt.  Gen  Walton  H.  Walker,  com 
manding  officer  of  the  Fifth 
Army  headquarters,  stated: 

“He  has  been  mainly  responsi 
ble  for  gifts  to  the  army  relief 
of  approximately  $150,000.  There 
were  no  strings  on  these  gifts 
His  efforts  also  resulted  in  gifts 
of  $80,000  to  the  Army  Air 
Forces  Aid  Society,  and  another 
$80,000  to  the  Chicago  Service 
Men’s  Centers.” 

■ 

Spartanburg  Contest 
Draws  Many  Entries 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. — Sign-up 
deadline  in  the  Spartanburg 
(S.  C.)  Her  aid- Journal  Pied 
mont  Soil  Conservation  Contest 
the  first  of  January  showed 
these  results  in  five  months: 
1,448  farms,  203,477  acres  and  89 
organized  agricultural  communi¬ 
ties  entered  from  six  North  and 
South  Carolina  countries.  In 
addition,  business  men,  on  their 
own  initiative,  had  increased  the 
$7,000  prizes  announced  and 
supplied  by  the  newspapers  to 
$12,602. 

The  contest  will  operate  for 
two  years,  the  newspapers  have 
annoimced.  Awards  will  be 
made  to  the  leading  groups  in 
each  of  the  six  counties. 
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Ambassador  of  Good  Will 

A  MONO  this  country’s  most  efTectual  amhassa-  of  which  they  are  a  part.  Providing  impetus  to 
^  dors  of  good  will  are  the  telephone,  wire,  commerce  and  facilitating  exchange  of  informa- 
cable  and  radio  services  supplied  abroad  by  tion  and  understanding,  IT&T  has  made  a  direct 
IT&T— America’s  largest  overseas  communica-  contribution  to  better  living  everywhere.  By  pool- 
tions  enterprise.  All  over  the  world,  these  ser-  ing  its  world-wide  technical  developments  at 
vices  along  with  their  associated  manufacturing  American  Research  Headquarters,  IT&T  speeds 
plants  and  laboratories  have  gained  prestige  and  improvement  of  communications  methods  and 
friendshi|)  for  the  country  as  well  as  the  company  equipment  everywhere. 

iKTERNATiONAE,  TEEEFHONE  AND  TEEEGRADH  CORPORATtON 

67  Broad  Street,  Netv  York  4,  N.  Y. 

America's  World-Wide  Leader  in  Communications,  Electronic  Research  and  Precision  Manufacture 
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Science  Writers  Probe 
News  With  Scientists 


By  H.  Ellis  Mott 

CAMBRIDGE,  Ma5s.  —  News¬ 
papers  are  the  greatest  edu¬ 
cational  institution  in  the  coun¬ 
try  today,  scientists  told  the 
science  writers;  scientists  often 
work  against  their  own  best  in¬ 
terests,  writers  told  10  scientists 
here  recently.  It  was  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  Nieman  Foundation 
and  National  Association  of 
Science  Writers’  joint  meeting 
at  Harvard  University. 

Dr.  James  B.  Conant,  presi¬ 
dent,  Harvard  University,  en¬ 
couraged  an  understanding  of 
the  "tactics  and  strategy  of  sci¬ 
ence”  by  the  science  writer  for 
his  better  understanding  of  what 
he  was  conveying  in  print. 

Dr.  Fletcher  G.  Watson,  Harv¬ 
ard  Graduate  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  said  newspapers  serve  as 
the  principal  education  agent 
for  the  public,  and  ttie  interpre¬ 
ter  of  science  to  the  layman.  It 
is  the  newspapers’  Job,  Dr.  Wat¬ 
son  propos^,  "to  report  accur¬ 
ately,  interestingly  and  authori¬ 
tatively  science  for  the  reader 
and  to  indicate  its  future  sig¬ 
nificance.”  It  was  not  Just  a 
case  of  what,  when,  who  and 
where. 

Stereotype  Stories 
Too  often.  Dr.  Watson  felt, 
news  articles  fall  into  stereotype 
forms.  Too  often  the  secret  as¬ 
pects,  or  the  sensational  char¬ 
acter  of  the  reporting  makes 
the  headlines  and  the  main  em¬ 
phasis.  It  is  too  easy  to  mis¬ 
represent,  exaggerate  or  distort 
the  facts  and  their  future  impli¬ 
cations.  Science  writing  often 
covers  only  the  new  develop¬ 
ments  giving  no  perspective  to 
the  writing.  He  felt  more  help 
from  the  scientists  would  always 
be  welcome  and  criticized  mis¬ 
leading  heads  made  up  on  mi¬ 
nor  points. 

As  a  cure  for  newspaper 
science  writing.  Dr.  Watson  sug¬ 
gested:  take  science  articles  off 
the  financial  page;  stop  develop¬ 
ing  the  science  story  from  the 
wrong  end:  the  latest  develop¬ 
ment  Have  more  science  serial 
stories  where  the  reader  could 
be  given  a  good  background  for 
present-day  developments. 

Deutsch  Critical 
David  Dietz,  Cleveland  ( O. ) 
Prese,  representing  science  writ¬ 
ers,  told  of  the  beginnings  of 
the  National  Association  of  Sci¬ 
ence  Writers,  and  how,  in 
1922,  he  was  one  of  four  writers 
who  came  to  Harvard  to  cover 
the  science  meetings  but  with 
no  recognition  from  Harvard, 
from  the  association,  from  sci¬ 
entists  nor  such  as  the  Nieman 
Fellows. 

The  art  of  persuasion,  he  said, 
is  the  science  writer’s  main 
Job;  for  it  is  important  to  real¬ 
ize  that  readers  are  not  com¬ 
pelled  to  read  what  Is  written. 

\  One  recent  survey,  Dietz  said, 
found  that  2%  to  3%  of  the 
people  said  they  had  never 
heard  of  the  atomic  bomb! 

I(  Albert  Deutsch,  PM,  threw  his 


arguments  against  the  “new 
hope  for”  school.  He  related 
how  so  many  science  stories  are 
billed  as  “new  hope  for  cure 
for  this  or  that”  He  said  sci¬ 
ence  writers  who  write  on  that 
theme  and  desk  men  who  put 
headings  of  that  nature  on  sci¬ 
ence  articles  fail  to  realize  the 
impact  of  these  articles,  the 
amount  of  heartbreak  in  the 
minds  of  the  public  who  believe 
a  new  hoped  for  cure  is  ready. 

Deutsch  called  for  “a  revolt 
of  reporters  against  the  tyrants 
of  the  copy  desk.”  The  present 
system,  he  charged,  “shows  the 
contempt  of  the  copy  desk  for 
truth.” 

As  a  remedy  for  the  present 
way  science  articles  are  written 
Dr.  Edwin  J.  Cohn,  professor  of 
biological  chemistry.  Harvard, 
suggested  that  science  writers 
be  supplied  and  encouraged  to 
use  more  background  material. 
A  morgue  on  science  should  be 
set  up.  Just  as  it  is  on  people 
and  events  in  the  news.  From 
the  morgue  a  science  reporter 
would  be  able  to  get  material 
which  would  help  him  see  new 
developments  with  regard  to 
other  scientific  achievements. 

Frank  Carey,  Nieman  Fellow 
and  formerly  with  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  in  Washington  as 
science  writer,  felt  that  there 
is  “so  little  space  in  newspapers 
devoted  to  science  because  the 
articles  are  poorly  written  and 
not  newsworthy  or  good  stories 
in  the  first  place.”  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  ME’s  and  copy  desk 
will  take  a  good  story,  whether 
it  be  science  or  not,  provided 
that  it  is  a  good  story. 

$400  lor  Frees  Relations 

Gerald  Gross.  Washington 
(D.  C. )  Post,  said  one  reason 
.science  writing  has  diminished 
somewhat  may  be  because  the 
government  agencies  in  Wash¬ 
ington  are  not  giving  handouts 
on  developments  that  come 
through  Washington.  Gro.ss  con¬ 
curred  that  a  good  story,  science 
or  otherwise,  will  make  the 
paper. 

Gobind  Behari  Lai.  science 
editor,  American  Weekly,  called 
the  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science  "the  lousiest 
science  meeting  ever.  Scien¬ 
tists  have  no  feeling  for  their 
own  cause.  They  are  not  co¬ 
operating  to  make  anything 
available  to  the  press.” 

Sidney  S.  Negus,  public  re¬ 
lations  man  with  the  AAAS  re¬ 
plied.  “there  is  only  $400  for 
press  relations  and  I  am  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  a  Job  with  only 
that  amount.” 

Herbert  Nichols,  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  and  president¬ 
elect  of  the  writers’  association, 
said  material  was  not  available 
in  the  pressroom  from  which  the 
science  writers  could  write  in¬ 
telligent  and  representative  ar¬ 
ticles.  He  suggested  that  sci¬ 
ence  instructors  of  others  quali¬ 


fied  in  science,  prepare  a  para¬ 
graph  of  resume  and  significance 
on  each  paper  presented  before 
a  science  meeting  so  that  a  sci¬ 
ence  reporter  could  know  what 
was  significant. 

Paul  Evans,  Nieman  Fellow 
and  editor,  Mitchell  ( S.  D. ) 
Daily  Republic,  said  newspapers 
in  small  and  medium  communi¬ 
ties  used  science  stories  if  they 
were  of  interest  to  the  readers. 

Others  at  the  Harvard  meet¬ 
ing  were:  Harland  Manchester, 
Reader’s  Digest;  Leon  Sviskey, 
Time;  Watson  Davis,  Science 
Service:  Steven  M.  Spencer, 
Saturday  Evening  Post;  S.  W. 
Stewart,  Jr.,  Newsweek;  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Laurence,  New  York 
Times;  Louis  M.  Lyons,  curator, 
Nieman  Foundation  and  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Globe;  Clark  Porteous,  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar; 
Harry  M.  Davis,  Newsweek; 
Paul  M.  Kennedy,  Boston  Globe; 
James  G.  Chesnutt.  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (Calif.)  Call  Bulletin;  Ste¬ 
phen  M.  Fischer,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle;  Jack  Foisie,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle:  David 
Dietz,  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers;  Catherine  Coyne.  Boston 
Herald;  John  J.  O’Neil.  New 
York  Herald  Tribune;  Stephen 
White.  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une;  and  Frank  Thone,  Science 
Service. 


Ad  Agency  Looks 
At  FM  Possibilities 

continued  from  page  28 

You  are  entitled  to  considera¬ 
tion  now  by  any  radio  adver¬ 
tiser,  and  don’t  forget,  you  have 
several  advantages  over  AM  ra 
dio  for  many  advertising  pros¬ 
pects.  Here  are  Just  five: 

First — you  have  choice  time 
spots  to  sell — o  condition  long 
since  forgotten  in  AM  network 
radio. 

Second — your  advertisers  now 
will  have  less  competition  than 
they  face  on  AM. 

Third — you  have  generally, 
audiences  of  higher  income  and 
cultural  levels  than  AM  sta¬ 
tions. 

Fourth — FM  can  be  used  to 
test  radio  advertising  and  spe¬ 
cific  programs  at  low  cost. 

Fifth — the  technical  differ¬ 
ences  in  FM  broadcasting  should 
permit  interesting  new  program 
techniques  not  yet  fully  devel¬ 
oped. 

Continuing  on  the  construc¬ 
tive  side,  I  should  like  to  give 
you  five  suggestions  from  these 
advertising  people,  to  help  you 
build  FM  as  a  commercial 
medium. 

First — build  up  your  audi¬ 
ence — by  pushing  the  sale  of 
FM  receivers  in  your  areas,  by 
programming  your  air  time  care¬ 
fully.  and  by  promoting  your 
programs  to  the  full. 

■ 

'Museum  Piece  of  1946' 

Hartford,  Conn.  —  The  Hart¬ 
ford  Courant  published  a  full 
page  ad  Jan.  1  to  apologize  to 
readers  and  advertisers  for  space 
curtailments.  It  was  headed. 
“Newsprint — Museum  Piece  of 
1946.”  An  artist’s  sketch  showed 
a  roll  of  paper  in  a  museum 
display  case. 


Second — learn  the  real  facts 
»  about  your  market  and  your 
»  audience.  See  that  these  facts 

-  get  into  the  hands  of  adver- 
t  tisers,  agencies,  and  local  deal¬ 
ers  and  distributors  as  well. 

!  Third — establish  fair  rates  and 
)  stick  to  them.  Elspecially,  don’t 
3  have  a  rate  for  the  agency,  or 

-  the  advertiser,  and  then  give 
r  the  time  away  to  the  advertis¬ 
er’s  local  distributor.  (This  prac¬ 
tice  cooled  one  agency’s  interest 
in  FM  some  time  ago).  Drive 
the  chiselers  out  of  FM  at  the 
beginning. 

Fourth — give  your  advertisers 
every  legitimate  merchandising 
support — not  only  to  make  their 
advertising  as  productive  as  pos 
sible,  but  to  make  the  adver 
tlser,  and  his  local  dealers  and 
distributors  conscious  that  ad¬ 
vertising  through  your  station  is 
working  for  them. 

Fifth— don’t  dissipate  your  ef 
forts  in  competitive  selling.  If 
you  have  a  competitor,  don’t  try 
to  switch  all  of  his  clients  over 
'  to  your  station.  High  pressure. 
‘  competitive  selling  has  made 
I  newspaper  advertising  unpop 
■  ular  with  many  advertisers. 
^  Right  now,  FM  can  set  itself  to 
'  avoid  this  mistake.  Let  every 
I  FM  station  get  its  own  accounts 
and  don’t  worry  about  accounts 
'  \  our  competitors  have. 

What  It  All  Means 

So  much  for  the  findings  of 
the  survey.  Following  the  usual 
pattern,  I  should  like  to_  clwe 
these  remarks  with  a  brief  in¬ 
terpretation  of  what  they  seem 
to  indicate  to  me.  In  summary, 
the  advertising  agencies  and 
their  clients  are  only  dimly  con¬ 
scious  of  the  existence  of  FM  as 
an  advertising  medium. 

They  are  favorably  Inclined 
toward  FM  itself  and  need  only 
be  convinced  that  they  have  a 
new  and  growing  market  which 
can  be  increasingly  productive 
for  them. 

But  someone  must  convince 
them  that  dollars  spent  in  FM 
radio  will  be  better  spent  than 
in  something  else.  You  have  a 
real  selling  Job  on  your  hands. 
You  will  be  fighting  the  stiff e.st 
competition  in  the  scrap  for  the 
advertising  dollar. 

You  will  have  to  conduct  an 
extensive  research  and  promo¬ 
tion.  This  will  take  money  and 
people — more  than  any  single 
station  can  well  afford.  But  to¬ 
gether.  with  a  single  FM  promo¬ 
tional  organization  to  match  the 
Magazine  Advertising  Bureau, 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of 
the  ANPA.  and  the  vast  selling 
organizations  of  the  networks 
and  the  major  publishers.  FM 
can  be  made  a  commercial  suc¬ 
cess  years  sooner  than  it  will  by 
individual  station  effort. 

In  short,  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  of  FM,  the  advertiser’s 
door  Is  open.  Come  in  and  start 
telling  your  story. 

■ 

Daily  Aids  Airnien 

Jackson,  Mich.  —  Beginning 
Jan.  10.  the  Jackson  Citizen 
Patriot  is  giving  daily  weather 
data  on  flying  conditions  in  the 
Jackson  area.  The  forecast 
covers  ceilings,  cloudiness 
and  wind  direction  and  speed 
aloft. 
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.  .  the  ingredient  that  now  is  more  important  than  ever 


XjLlmost  a  hundred  years  ago  my  ancestors  came 
to  Milwaukee  and  brought  with  them  a  simple  be- 


present  restrictions  on  the  use  of  materials  will 
permit  us  to  make.  But  keeping  up  with  demai. 


lief.  They  believed  that  a  man’s  work  or  his  product  is  one  thing  and  keeping  up  quality  is  another. 


always  should  be  his  best. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  they  founded  the  Joseph 
Schlitz  Brewing  Company  in  1849.  Since  that  time, 


When  choice  ingredients  are  limited,  they  will 
make  just  so  much  Schlitz.  If  we  attempted  to 
make  more  beer  under  such  conditions,  it  wouldn’t 


four  generations  of  our  family  have  guided  the  destiny  be  Schlitz.  It’s  as  simple  as  that. 


of  Schlitz  and  firmly  held  to  this  same  belief.  It  is  a 
belief  that  still  lives  and  charts  the  course  of  Schlitz 


Schlitz  never  has  sacrificed  quality  for  volume 
and  never  will.  Always,  you  will  find  that  every 


through  these  da3«  of  restrictions  and  increased  demand.  bottle  of  Schlitz  fully  justifies  your  confidence  in 


We  know  that  you  would  like  more  Schlitz  than 


the  name  it  bears. 


JOS.  SCHLITZ  BREWING  COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 
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Phila.  Guild  Divided; 
Vandals  Toss  Paint 


PHILADELPHIA  —  Vandalism 

against  Stern  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  their  neighbors,  in¬ 
volving  considerable  property 
damage,  developed  as  the  guild 
strike  against  the  Philadelphia 
Record  and  Camden  (N.  J. ) 
Courier  -  Post  entered  its  10th 
week. 

Angered  at  what  they  termed 
the  “blundering”  and  “truc¬ 
ulence”  of  their  leaders  in  more 
than  two  months  of  fruitless  at¬ 
tempts  at  bargaining  with  man¬ 
agement.  a  conservative  group 
of  guildsmen  put  a  ticket  of 
their  own  in  the  field  for  the  an¬ 
nual  election  of  officers  of  the 
Philadelphia  Camden  affiliate  of 
American  Newspaper  Guild. 

The  election  took  place  from 
Tuesday  through  Thursday,  polls 
clo.sing  at  midnight  after  E&P 
had  gone  to  press. 

'Clean-Out'  Sought 

The  dissenters’  ticket  cast 
aside  \  an  guild  leaders  here 
who  havi  'en  in  the  saddle  vir¬ 
tually  since  the  guild  started. 
Arthur  Riordan,  who  served  five 
years  as  president  before  be¬ 
coming  secretary,  was  being  op¬ 
posed  for  the  latter  office  by 
Fred  G.  Hyde,  of  the  Inquirer. 
Andrew  Khinoy,  Inquirer, 
dropped  out  as  presiclent.  de¬ 
clining  to  be  a  candidate  for  re- 
election.  Arthur  Pierce,  Record 
editorial  writer,  had  the  support 
of  both  factions  for  president. 

A  complete  “clean-out"  was 
being  sought  as  regards  other, 
officers.  Mark  Dolbey,  Inquirer, 
was  opposing  Maurice  F.  X. 
Donohue,  same  paper,  for  comp¬ 
troller.  For  vicepresidents,  the 
conservatives  were  supporting 
William  Connor,  Inquirer;  Frank 
Hussey,  Courier-Post;  Ruth  Ed¬ 
gar.  Chester  Times;  Thomas  P. 
O’Neil,  Record;  Jack  Boucher, 
Atlantic  City  Press -Union,  and 
M.  Irene  Frost,  Courier-Post. 
Klosta  Lawrence.  Inquirer,  and 
Wilmer  Cressman.  Norristown 
Times,  were  scratched.  Both 
factions  were  supporting  Wil¬ 
liam  G.  Miller,  Inquirer,  for 
treasurer. 

'Blundering'  Before  Strike 
In  a  circular  charges  were 
made  by  Charles  Fisher,  Rec¬ 
ord  columnist  and  author,  un¬ 
der  the  heading:  “We  have  a 
strike  to  win.”  Said  Fisher: 

“While  this  new  slate  was 
being  contemplated.  I  tried  for 
days  to  find  some  reasons  which 
would  justify  the  keeping  of  the 
present  guild  administration  in 
office.  I  hadn't  any  luck  at  all. 

I  granted  the  leaders  sincerity 
and  integrity,  of  course;  but  be¬ 
yond  that,  there  wasn't  much 
more  than  muddling,  incompe¬ 
tence  and  utter  lack  of  direction 
“The  blundering  began  well 
before  the  strike.  For  a  long 
while  our  guild  officers  culti¬ 
vated  a  pointless  and  needless 
truculence  in  their  dealings  with 
management.  In  the  case  of  the 
Record  and  the  Courier-Post, 
the  attitude  led  us  into  a  i>osi- 
tlon  adiere  we  couldn't  ^th- 


draw  with  honor  from  a  strike. 
In  the  case  of  the  Inquirer,  it 
led  to  a  deadlock  in  negotia 
tions,  because  neither  side 
would  talk  reason. 

“As  for  the  strike  itself,  the 
bewilderment  of  the  leader¬ 
ship  was  evident  from  the  first 
day  on.  The  men  who  had 
talked  so  confidently  of  a  strike 
turned  out  to  have  little  idea 
how  to  run  one.  Important  com¬ 
mittees,  formed  six  weeks  in 
advance,  were  unprepared  to 
function.  We  didn't  even  have 
a  headquarters  in  proper  shape. 
And  on  the  third  day,  leaders 
whose  words  had  been  so  tough 
were  begging  a  variety  of  promi¬ 
nent  citizens  to  hurry  in  the 
back  door  to  try  and  save  the 
situation. 

“The  latest  demonstration  of 
stupid  judgment  came  last 
Wednesday  when  the  leadership 
ordered  the  first  mass  demon¬ 
stration  in  a  month — on  the  eve 
of  a  Federal  conciliation  meet¬ 
ing! 

“I  couldn’t  in  conscience  vote 
for  the  men  who  did  that.  I 
couldn't  vote  for  Arthur  Rior¬ 
dan.  Sure  he’s  a  good  guy,  and 
sure  he  has  worked  hard  and 
honestly.  But  a  lot  of  families 
and  a  lot  of  futures  are  at  .stake 
here.  We  cannot  afford  more 
errors." 

Compromise  to  Be  Offered 

Arthur  Pierce,  candidate  for 
president,  said  he  was  running 
for  office  because  he  wanted  “a 
prompt,  successful  and  honor¬ 
able  termination  of  the  strike, 
with  a  restoration  of  the  ami¬ 
cable  relations  which  used  to 
exist  between  Stern  manage¬ 
ment  and  the  guild.”  Also  he 
proposed  “an  end  to  name  call¬ 
ing,  both  as  between  manage¬ 
ment  and  the  guild,  and  between 
guildsmen  themselves.” 

As  a  group,  the  dissenters’ 
candidates  said  that,  if  elected, 
they  would  notify  Publisher  J. 
David  Stern  that  the  new  ad¬ 
ministration  is  ready  to  resume 
negotiations  and  would  make 
management  a  firm  offer  —  a 
compromise  which  both  man¬ 
agement  and  guild  can  honor¬ 
ably  accept. 

Further  evidences  of  the  dis¬ 
sension  affecting  guild  ranks 
were  evident  as  the  balloting 
got  well  under  way.  Champions 
of  the  new  ticket  said  they  were 
challenging  the  votes  of  small 
units  of  the  local  chapter,  in¬ 
cluding  newspapers  in  Chester, 
Norristown.  Phoenixville  (Pa.) 
and  the  Atlantic  City  Press- 
Union,  on  the  ground  these 
workers  had  disqualified  them¬ 
selves  as  loyal  guild  members 
by  not  paying  consistently 
strike-support  assessments. 

Guild  officers  have  been  say¬ 
ing  all  along  the  smaller  units 
were  contributing  $2,000  week¬ 
ly,  a  day’s  pay  per  week,  to  the 
strike  maintenance  fund.  It  now 
develops  many  members  have 
been  lax,  mainly  because  a 
check-off  on  payroUa  has  not 
been  maintained.  Inquirer  unit 


Britain  Takes  Over 
Cable-Wireless,  Ltd. 

London,  England — Cable  and 
Wireless,  Ltd.,  passed  to  govern 
ment  ownership  New  Year's  eve. 
Sir  Edward  Wilshaw,  chairman 
and  managing  director  of  the  or¬ 
ganization,  sent  the  following 
farewell  message  to  employes 
around  the  world: 

“Tomorrow  at  midnight  I  haul 
down  my  flag  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  takes  over  command.  I  sa¬ 
lute  our  very  great  company 
and  each  one  of  you  personally. 
Goodby  and  good  luck.” 

members  here  have  been  con¬ 
tributing  $6,000  weekly  through 
a  check-off  system. 

Homes  Damaged  by  Vandals 

At  the  home  of  Luther  G. 
Shelly,  home  delivery  manager 
for  the  Record,  a  jar  of  yellow 
paint  filled  with  large  nails  was 
thrown  through  the  front  win 
dow,  spattering  furniture  and 
rugs. 

Two  other  Record  executives 
singled  out  for  similar  bombard 
ment  missed  out  when  the  hood 
lums  apparently  got  their  ad 
dresses  mixed  up  and  hit  the 
wrong  houses.  In  Delaware 
Township,  outside  Camden,  a 
quart  jar  of  yellow  enamel  was 
hurled  through  the  front  win¬ 
dow  at  the  home  of  Carlisle  H. 
Hill,  executive  manager  for  the 
Fire  Underwriters  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Delaware.  He  lives 
across  the  street  from  Irvin  M. 
Orner,  the  Record’s  circulation 
manager. 

In  Merion  Park,  two  one 
quart  jars  containing  white  and 
yellow  paint  were  hurled  into 
the  home  of  Bernard  B.  Galla¬ 
gher,  Jr.  He  lives  next  door  to 
Neal  Dyer,  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Courier-Post. 

Hoodlums  included  the  home 
of  Arthur  Riordan,  the 
guild  secretary,  in  their  itin¬ 
erary. 

Furniture  and  rugs  were 
ruined,  and  Riordan's  aged 
mother  narrowly  escaped  being 
hit  by  the  flying  missiles. 

The  Record,  in  a  front  page 
box,  offered  $1,000  reward  for 
information  leading  to  the  arrest 
and  conviction  of  the  miscre 
ants.  The  guild  followed  suit 
by  offering  another  $1,000  re¬ 
ward.  Guild  President  Khinoy 
dispatched  a  letter  to  Publisher 
Stern  deploring  such  tactics  and 
disavowing  any  guild  connection 
with  them. 

In  Camden,  the  Courier-Post’s 
publisher,  David  ( Tommy ) 
Stern,  3d.  said  his  editorial  staff 
had  unearthed  evidence  the 
guild  had  assigned  a  staff  of 
telephone  operatives  to  call 
every  home  in  the  South  Jersey 
circulation  area  beseeching  a 
boycott  against  buying  the 
strike-bound  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  editions. 

After  holding  individual  meet¬ 
ings  with  separate  groups  rep¬ 
resenting  management  and  the 
guild.  U.S.  Conciliation  Service 
Commissioner  G.  Harry  Young 
has  announced  a  joint  meeting 
in  search  of  peace  that  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  Jan.  20.  He  was  brought 
into  the  local  strike  picture 
through  guild  initiative. 


Wire  Services, 
INP  Grant  20%  j 
Pay  Increases  . 

Approximately  1,700  employes' 
will  receive  a  eeneral  nay  in¬ 
crease  of  around  20'"<  under  new 
contracts  negotiated  last  week 
between  the  American  Newsoa 
ner  Guild  and  the  As.sociated 
Press.  United  Press.  Interna 
tional  News  Service  and  Inter 
national  News  Photos. 

The  new  agreements  still  are 
being  voted  on  bv  members  of 
AP  units,  while  U.P..  INS  and 
INP  units  already  have  ap¬ 
proved  their  contracts. 

The  new  U  P.  guild  agree 
ment,  effective  for  14  months 
from  Jan.  1.  resulted  in  a  new  j 
scale  for  editorial  employes  of  I 
$40  for  the  first  year  of  experi-  | 
ence.  $45  for  the  second,  Si5 1 
the  third.  $65  the  fourth  and  l 
$77.50  the  fifth,  in  all  cities. 

SI 00  Minimum 

However,  in  cities  over  500- 
000  ponulation  and  in  several  i 
other  designated  cities  a  sixth  I 
year  scale  of  $67.50  is  effective, 
with  a  seventh  year  scale  of 
$100  in  New  York.  tVashington 
and  Chicago. 

In  the  U.P.  pact,  employes  re 
ceiye  either  the  new  scale  or  the 
general  increase,  which  ever  is 
greater. 

Other  provisions  in  the  con-  ^ 
tracts,  covering  all  services,  in- 
cl"de: 

Time  and  a  half  in  addition 
to  regular  pay  for  holiday 
work. 

Military  service  time  to  be 
credited  for  severance  pay  and 
vacations. 

Three  weeks  vacation  after 
10  years  service. 

■Voluntary  checkoff  for  all 
guild  dues  and  assessments. 

Commercial  department  em¬ 
ployes  are  covered  for  the  first 
time  in  the  U.P.  agreement  with 
new  minimums  ranging  up  to 
$90. 

All  contracts  run  to  February 
29,  1948. 

■ 

F.  H.  Warwick  Dies; 
Edited  Ohio  Daily 

Frank  H.  (Jack)  Warwick,  85, 
associate  editor  of  the  Toledo 
( O. )  Blade  and  a  newspaperman 
nearly  70  years,  died  in  Toledo 
Jan.  12.  He  had  been  a  Blade 
employe  43  years. 

In  1884  he  and  the  late  Pres¬ 
ident  Warren  G.  Harding  pur¬ 
chased  the  Marion  (O.)  Star. 

Sponsor  Air  Forum 

Three  newspapers  thus  iar 
have  become  local  sponsors 
of  the  "America's  Town  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Air”  program  under 
a  cooperative  plan  offered  by 
American  Broadcasting  Co. 

On  the  list  are  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  Jamestown 
(N.  Y.)  Post  and  Journal,  and 
Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Adver¬ 
tiser. 
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AU  WE  REST 


You’re  looking  at  a  picture  of  some  good  things  that  every* 
t)ody  wants— including  General  Electric. 

The  public  would  like  more  G*E  goods,  at  lower  prices. 
General  Electric  employees  would  like  to  look  ahead  to 
higher  living  standards.  Investors  want  fair  profits  for  the 
savings  they  have  put  into  General  Electric. 

The  interesting  thing  is  that  all  these  good  tilings  can  hap¬ 
pen  together.  One  wheel,  production,  turns  all  the  rest. 

Nobody  can  start  those  wheels  by  selling  at  a  loss.  If  you 
don’t  take  in  money,  you  can’t  pay  it  out. 

Another  thing  that  won’t  work  is  to  try  to  raise  wages  by 
raising  prices  too  high  .The  public  just  stops  buying.That  cuts 
down  the  money  coming  in,  cuts  jobs  that  workersdepend  on. 

And  certainly  you  can’t  raise  wages,  make  jobs,  and 
lower  prices,  by  pnducing  less.  Right  now.  General  Electric 
could  sell  ZQ%  more  goods  if  materials  weren’t  so  scarce. 

There’s  only  one  way  for  all  those  wheels  to  get  going 
properly.  That’s  to  begin  with  the  power  wheel,  production. 
Tliat’s  true  for  every  industry  all  over  the  U.S.  A. 

And  this  doesn’t  mean  "speed  up.”  But  it  does  mean 


plants  open  and  working  during  collective  bargaining.  It 
does  call  for  more  goods  by  better  methods,  improved  ma¬ 
chines,  accurate  work,  less  spoilage,  design  improvements. 
And  no  lag  in  raw  materials  from  any  industry.. 

When  you  can  increase  production,  everybody  benefits. 

—  Increase  production  and  you  can  keep  prices  within 
reason.  That’s  what  our  ctistomers  want. 

—  Increase  production  and  you  can  provide  more  jobs  at 
better  wages.  That’s  what  both  the  company  and  its 
employees  want. 

—  Increase  production  and  you  can  operate  at  a  profit  in¬ 
stead  of  a  loss.  That’s  what  the  stockholders  want— 246,000 
of  them. 

It  all  comes  down  to  one  thing;  All  of  us  at  General 
Electric  have  a  job  to  do.  If  production  gains  can  be  made 
—through  more  materials  flowing  in,  more  eflScient  methods, 
doing  our  jobs  better,  we  can  look  ahead  to  a  better  twelve 
months  than  the  last  If  it  isn’t  better,  every  man  and 
woman  who  looks  to  General  Electric  for  a  living  will  share 
the  loss. 


More  Goods  for  More  People  at  Less  Cost 

GENERAI.  M  ELECTRIC 
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‘Haunted,’  Wunder 
Outlines  Terry’  Plans 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


FOR  seven  years  before  the 
war  George  Wunder  was  do¬ 
ing  much  the  same  things  at  AP 


Wunder 


News  FEATURES 
that  Milt  CanifT 
had  done  earl¬ 
ier,  a  d  m  i  r  i  ng 
Caniff’s  “Terry 
and  the  Pirates” 
and  even  on  one 
occasion  sending 
an  a  d  V  e  nture 
strip  about  a 
foreign  c  o  r  r  e- 
spondent  over 
to  CanifTs  syn¬ 
dicate,  the  Chi- 
c  A  G  o  Tribune- 
New  York  News 


service. 

Still  in  CanifTs  footprints, 
Wunder’s  “Terry  and  the  Pir¬ 
ates”  has  been  appearing  now 
for  nearly  three  weeks  and, 
though  fans  have  been  accept¬ 
ing  the  substitution,  Wunder 
feels  “a  bit  haunted.” 

A  trifle  ruefully  he  looks  for¬ 
ward  to  the  time  when  his  own 
idea  of  the  strip  and  the  na¬ 
tural  development  of  “Terry” 
will  have  merged. 

“The  drawing  part  of  it  I  don’t 
mind.”  he  told  E&P.  “It's  enough 
like  my  own  style.  But  it’s  a 
little  uncomfortable  writing  not 
as  I  would  write  but  as  I  think 
another  man  would  write.” 

“The  problem  is  complicated.” 
he  added,  “by  the  fact  that 
CanifT  has  not  exactly  dis¬ 
appeared.  Strips  that  have  been 
imitating  ’Terry’  may  now 
switch  over  and  follow  ‘Steve 
Canyon.’  but  ‘Terry’  is  not  go¬ 
ing  to  be  one.  I  think  it  can 
stand  on  its  own  feet.” 


Wunder’a  Ideas 

The  CT-NYN  comic  strip  and 
Sunday  page  may  look  now  as 
much  as  possible  like  CanifTs 
“Terry”  in  order  to  bridge  the 
change  for  readers,  Wunder  in¬ 
dicated. 

“One  particular  thing,  of 
course,  is  Terry  himself.  He 
has  to  be  a  pretty  average  guy 
with  all  the  normal  right-think¬ 
ing  emotions.  I  will  let  him 
become  more  aduU,  but  beyond 
that  he  won’t  change.  But  the 
characters  around  him  will.  I 
think.  Except  the  Dragon  Lady 
and  Burma.  I  think  they're  too 
well  known  to  change. 

“The  art  will  sort  of  take  care 
of  itself.  CanifTs  art  has  changed 
tremendously  since  he  intro¬ 
duced  ‘Terry’  and  any  artist 
who  has  any  pride  in  his  work 
will  develop  I  think  that  I  will 
also  be  developing  probably 
along  a  different  line.” 

Plot? — “T  will  try  to  work 
more  humor  into  It.  I  don't  like 
^  to  see  any  strip  get  too  grim. 

TTiat’s  too  much  like  a  soap- 
>  opera  t.vpe.” 

Dialogue? — “1  have  no  plans 
|i  whatsoever  for  changing  it  with 
^  this  exception  that  I  will  try 

^  56 


from  time  to  time  to  simplify 
it — not  to  a  yes  and  no  effect, 
but  so  that  it  moves  faster.” 

Locale? — wider.  “China  will 
still  be  the  basis  of  operations, 
but  they’ll  go  over  the  border 
to  Asiatic  countries.” 

In  addition  to  Hotshot,  Burma, 
and  the  Dragon  Lady,  which  he 
will  retain,  Wunder  will  create 
a  number  of  characters  of  his 
own,  he  revealed.  Three  of 
them  appear  in  his  first  contin¬ 
uity,  including  two  girls  who 
will  appear  from  time  to  time: 
"Ermine,  quite  a  ruthless  little 
character  except  that  she  is 
going  soft  about  Terry  from 
time  to  time.  I’m  going  to  make 
her  quite  feminine  in  a  catlike 
way.” 

"The  other  is  a  beautiful,  seven- 
foot  Mongolian.  Wunder  likes 
her  because  she’s  a  contrast. 

Preserving  the  continuity  of 
‘Terry’’  in  appearance  and  dia 
logue  lost  Wunder  some  weight 
in  the  months  since  he  was 
signed  to  succeed  Caniff  at  CT- 
NYN.  but  his  biggest  worries 
were  minor  problems,  such  as 
finding  shortcuts  in  the  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  feature  and  lacking 
Caniff’s  extensive  files  on  China, 
airplanes,  etc. 

Sports  Panel 

BELL  SYNDICATE  is  releasing 

soon  a  “Sports-Quiz”  panel, 
combining  sports  facts  with 
’true  or  false”  questions  —  an¬ 
swers  to  be  printed  elsewhere 
in  the  newspaper.  The  author 
of  the  new  feature.  Lyle  Brown, 
is  a  physical  education  major 
from  the  University  of  San 
Francisco  who  worked  season¬ 
ally  after  graduation  as  a  fea¬ 
ture  sports  artist  on  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  and  free¬ 
lanced  in  commercial  art 

Notes 

FORT.IER  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior  Harold  L.  Ickes,  who 
went  from  the  Cabinet  to  writ¬ 
ing  “Man  to  Man”  columns  for 
the  New  York  Post  Syndicate, 
will  be  writing  five  instead  of 
three  columns  a  week  starting 
Monday.  .  .  .  The  Shay  Preston 
Agency,  which  chiefly  handles 
cartoons,  as  agent,  is  offering 
a  potpouri  of  trends  in  beauty 
and  fashion.  “Manhattan  Look¬ 
ing  Glass.”  bv  Betty  Brown, 
who  has  written  for  Song  Hits 
magazine.  .  .  .  King  Features’ 
promotio.i  manager.  Eric  Bran- 
deis.  who  is  also  author  of  the 
column.  “Looking  At  Life.”  was 
guest  .star  on  the  radio  twice 
last  week.  .  .  .  The  New  York 
Post's  Leland  Stowe  is  putting 
the  proceeds  of  six  months  In 
Europe  into  a  .series  of  “On  the 
Soot  Facts  and  Observations 
About  Soviet  Policy  In  Europe” 
— first  of  eight  weekly  articles 
to  appear  Jan  26.  .  .  .  CT  NYN’s 
new  Blue  Ribbon  serial  is  Ru¬ 


pert  Hughes’,  “McFarran  of  the 
FBI,”  latest  daily  serial  Patricia 
Wentworth’s  “Latter  End.” 

‘Uncle  Bim'  Returns 

IN  THE  ’20s,  when  “The  Gumps” 

was  a  young  comic  strip  and 
Sydney  Smith  was  drawing  it, 
“Uncle  Bim,”  who  had 'gone  to 
Australia  with  a  pocketful  of 
hopes  only,  came  back  with 
millions  to  become  one  of  the 
strip’s  most  important  char- 

“Uncle  Bim”  came  back  in 
real  life  for  the  holiday  season 
— in  the  person  of  Albert  Edson, 
cousin  of  Gus  Edson,  who  for  a 
dozen  years  has  been  drawing 
the  comic. 

Thirteen  years  ago  Albert  Ed¬ 
son  borrowed  $47  from  Cousin 
Gus  and  went  to  Australia.  Re¬ 
cently  Albert  “Uncle  Bim”  Ed¬ 
son  returned  to  New  York  and  a 
millionaire’s  suite  at  the  Savoy 
Plaza  Hotel. 

107  Using  Stokes 

THE  United  Feature  Syndicate’s 

contract  with  Tom  Stokes 
still  has  a  long  term  to  run. 
At  Stokes’  invitation  to  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  to  cancel 
his  column,  six  papers  accepted, 
but  nine  refus^.  Six  months 
ago  Stokes  had  112  papers, 
and  now  has  107,  according  to 
UFS. 

■ 

O'Neil  Heads  Penna. 
Legislative  Writers 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  —  Thomas  P. 
(“Tip")  O’Neil,  political  editor, 
Philadelphia  Record,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Legislative  Correspond¬ 
ents'  Association  to  succeed  Mil- 
ton  V  Burgess,  Pittsburgh  Sun 
Telegraph. 

O'Neil,  who  with  other  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Record  is  now  on 
strike,  has  been  associated  with 
that  newspaper  since  1915  and 
has  been  political  editor  since 
1934. 

Other  officers  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  which  was  founded  in  1895 
and  is  the  oldest  legislative  cor¬ 
respondents’  association  in  the 
country,  were  named  a.s  follow.s: 
first  vicepresident.  David  Abrah- 
son.  United  Press;  second  vice- 
president  M.  William  Denison, 
Harrisburg  Patriot;  secretary- 
treasurer.  Morris  E.  Swartz.  Jr., 
supervisor  of  the  capital  news¬ 
room,  who  was  reelected,  and 
James  Smith.  International  News 
Service,  sergeant-at-arms. 

New  members  admitted  to  the 
association  at  the  bi-annual 
meeting  Jan.  8  were  Donald  J. 
Jennings.  UP.;  Robert  F.  Hill, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin:  Robert  E. 
Mang.  Scranton  Tribune;  Jack 
B.  Thompson.  Chester  Times, 
and  Herbert  Reis,  Philadelphia 
Daily  News. 

m 

Sports  Writers  to  Meet 

Washington  —  The  general 
committee  of  newspaper  sports 
writers  i.ppointed  to  a.s.'ist  At¬ 
torney  General  Tom  C  Clark  in 
his  fight  against  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency  will  meet  here  Jan. 
20  to  21  to  consider  suggestions 
which  are  being  received  from 
newswriters  who  met  last 
month  at  the  Cabinet  mem¬ 
ber’s  request. 


FM  Boosters 
Unite  in  New 
Association 

Wa.shington  —  Companies  in¬ 
terested  in  the  development  of 
frequency  modulation  broadcast¬ 
ing  either  as  station  operators 
or  equipment  producers  have 
taken  their  first  steps  toward 
creation  of  a  national  organiza¬ 
tion  of  operators  with  offices 
which  will  be  opened  here 
Feb.  1. 

Meeting  here  with  more  than 
300  representatives  of  the  indus¬ 
try.  they  have  announced  that 
the  broadca-ters  will  have  as 
director  of  their  Washington  of¬ 
fice  J.  N.  Bailey,  a  newsman 
who  has  specialized  in  the  field 
of  radio  with  emphasis  on  FM. 

Assurance  of  support  has  been 
extended  by  equipment  manu¬ 
facturers.  It  will  take  material 
form  in  a  promotional  campaign 
sponsored  bv  the  Radio  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  America  who  vl.sual- 
ize  displacement  of  thousands  of 
sets  of  pre  war  vintage  by  new 
sets  attuned  to  both  AM  and 
FM  stations — a  plan  by  which 
the  changeover  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  without  interim  loss  of 
either  type  of  service. 

Frequency  Modulation  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  the  outgrowth  of  the 
1936  convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters.  A 
special  committee  is  under  the 
direction  of  Ray  M.  Hofheinz, 
Texas  operator  in  the  field 
of  FM. 

Encouragement  from  official 
circles  was  given  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington  meetings  bv  Chairman 
Charles  C  Denny  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

E.  H  Armstrong,  inventor  of 
FM,  warned  that  the  obvious 
profits  from  FM  .<^ets  will  attract 
into  the  industry  many  firms 
who  lack  the  technical  “know 
how"  to  produce  equipment. 
Armstrong  urged  vigilance  to 
prevent  damage  to  the  new  de¬ 
velopment  by  groups  of  that 
type. 

Indicating  the  exoanslveness 
of  the  field  which  FM  has 
opened,  industry  representatives 
agreed  that  a  business  aggregat¬ 
ing  $100,000,000  is  ahead.  Pro¬ 
ducers  of  sets  guaranteed  they 
would  be  able  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  for  equipment  during 
1947,  huge  as  they  expected 
those  demands  to  be. 

Throughout  the  meetings. 
Press  Association  gave  a  prac- 
trical  demonstration  of  radio  by 
supplying  news  received  by 
wire. 

{Additional  story  on  page  28.) 

• 

Daily  May  Resume 

The  Noriralk  (Conn.)  Senti- 
nel,  suspended  since  June  1. 
may  be  revived  by  it.s  new 
owner.  Charles  F.  Stillman, 
treasurer  and  vicepresident  of 
‘Time  Inc.,  who  bought  the  plant 
In  August  (E&P.  Aug.  17.  p. 
12).  During  the  last  two  weeks 
a  survey  of  the  plant  and  Its 
piihlication  possibilities  has  been 
made  for  l''tr.  Stillman  by  Jack 
Powell  of  Time.  Inc.,  and  E.  B. 
Lake,  former  busine.ss  manager 
of  the  Wisconsin  Rapids  (Wis.) 
Tribune. 
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Arkansas  Press 
Seeks  Higher 
Legal  Ad  Rates 

Lrm,E  Rock,  Ark.  —  The  Ar¬ 
kansas  Press  Association  will 
sponsor  a  bill  in  the  1947  Legis¬ 
lature  to  in¬ 
crease  the  rates 
paid  to  newspa-  i 

pers  for  publi-  ff  m 

cation  of  lists  of  #  / 

delinquent  tax-  T  " ,  •  ; 

payers  and  ^  f 

other  legal  no-  V  / 

tices.  Members 
approved  the  gm  '%■ ' 

proposed  bill  at 
the  midwinter 
meeting  of  the  HH 

association  here 
this  week.  Huff 

Ellis  L  Huff 

of  Newport,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Jackson  County  Demo¬ 
crat,  was  elected  president  of 
the  association,  succeeding  John 
Guion  of  Paris.  K.  A.  Engel, 
publisher,  Arkansas  Democrat, 
Little  Rock,  was  reelected  treas¬ 
urer,  and  the  following  other  of¬ 
ficers  were  elected: 

Free  Columns  Hit 

J.  H.  Beerstecher  of  Malvern, 
first  vicepresident:  M.  J.  Gil¬ 
lespie  of  DeValls  Bluff,  second 
vicepresident:  W.  L.  Lowe  of 
Warren,  third  vicepresident;  and 
Charles  Goslee  of  Hot  Springs, 
A  P.  Murray  of  Wynne,  C.  A. 
Verceck  of  Fordyce  and  John 
Gunion,  directors.  L.  J.  Miner  of 
Little  Rock  was  reelected  secre¬ 
tary-manager. 

Jack  Coughlin,  West  Memphis 
editor  who  has  figured  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  longtime  political  con¬ 
trol  of  Crittenden  county,  sought 
without  success  to  induce  the  as¬ 
sociation  to  oppose  circulation  of 
columns  by  state  officials  for  free 
publication. 

Declaring  that  an  “implied 
threat"  of  withdrawal  of  legal 
notice  publication  at  advertising 
rates  always  accompanies  sub¬ 
mission  of  “free  columns  from 
politicians”  and  that  it  “cheap¬ 
ens  the  press,”  Coughlin  offer^ 
a  resolution  condemning  the 
practice,  but  other  members  of 
the  association  expressed  agree¬ 
ment  with  President  John  Guion 
who  ruled  that  the  matter  is  one 
to  be  handled  according  to 


BETTER 


BETTER 

LIIIIOTTPES 


Poittr  Bodoni  Camprgtsed 


the  policies  of  the  individual 
papers. 

A  weekly  column  written  by 
Secretary  of  State  C.  G.  Hall  is 
distributed  free  to  many  news¬ 
papers  in  the  state,  and  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  some. 

Awards  to  Arkansas  newspa¬ 
pers  for  1946,  announced  by  C. 
A.  Verbeck  of  Fordyce,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Awards  Committee, 
included  first  honors  and  the 
Roy  L.  Elliott  Trophy  to  the 
DeQueen  Bee  for  excellence 
among  weekly  newspapers. 
First  honors  among  dailies  went 


to  the  Magnolia  Banner  News. 
The  Wynne  Star  Progress  was 
cited  for  its  editorials  and  for 
its  handling  of  agricultural 
news. 

A  memorial  resolution  honor¬ 
ing  J.  A.  Livingston  of  Russell¬ 
ville,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Thomas  of 
Stamps,  S.  J.  Hodges  of  Oseola, 
and  A.  J.  Hunter,  members  who 
have  died  during  the  past  year, 
was  adopted.  A  lifetime  mem¬ 
bership  was  presented  to  Mrs. 
Maude  Duncan,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  for  many  years  of  the 
Winslow  American. 


W.  E.  Bragg  Joins 
Bureau  Chicago 

Warren  E.  Bragg,  formerly  in 
charge  of  media  research  in  the 
Chicago  office  of  Foote.  Cone  & 
Belding,  has  joined  the  Chicago 
staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing.  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 

Before  going  with  Foote,  Cone 
&  Belding,  Bragg  was  with  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn. 
Before  that  he  worked  on 
the  Little  Rock  ( Ark. )  Demo¬ 
crat. 


if  ATTENWH  SPACE  BUYERS 


Every  day  new  legions  are  dis¬ 
covering  Miami's  imsurpossed 
year-round  June  climate.  Visitors 
who  come  here  to  play  in  our  win¬ 
ter  sunshine,  stoy  to  earn  a  profit¬ 
able  living  as  solid  permanent  resi¬ 
dents. 

Here's  a  new  population,  settling 
in  a  new  country,  eager  to  furnish 
new  homes. 

One  SURE  way  to  sell  this  audi¬ 
ence  is  through  the  columns  of  The 
Miami  Herald.  Florida's  dominant 
newspaper,  first  in  circulation,  first 
in  advertising. 


^tamilfUrald 
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Canada  Due 
For  30%  Rise 
In  Ad  Outlay 

Toronto,  Can.  —  Canada's  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  will  increase 
their  expenditures  in  1947  by  an 
average  of  30%  over  1946,  it  was 
reported  by  Marketing  maga¬ 
zine  last  week  in  its  annual 
forecast.  All  media  will  benefit, 
it  was  stated,  with  most  of  the 
new  spending  going  to  the 
newspapers. 

Nearly  200  advertisers,  40%  of 
whom  are  among  the  largest 
spenders,  said  they  would  in¬ 
crease  their  budgets.  Several 
plan  to  double  their  1946  ex¬ 
penditures.  and  one  of  the  big¬ 
gest  advertisers  said  it  would 
spend  80%  more  in  1947. 

‘Buyer's  Market'  Seen 

Largest  outlays  are  expected 
to  be  made  by  the  automotive, 
drug,  cosmetic,  food,  household 
furnishings  and  electrical  ap¬ 
pliance  industries. 

Most  of  those  queried  foresee 
the  return  of  a  “buyer’s  mar¬ 
ket,’'  said  Marketing,  and  they 
are  reading  “hard  hitting  copy.’’ 
Products  will  include  some  new 
lines  and  some  “wartime  casual¬ 
ties  reborn.”  Raw  materials  are 
in  good  supply,  it  was  stated, 
but  there  are  shortages  of  pack¬ 
aging  materials. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


Named  Media  Director 


EUGENE  J.  COGAN  has  been 
appointed  media  director  of 
Geyer,  Newell  &  Ganger,  New 
York.  He  was 
formerly  media 
director  of 
Ward  Wheelock 
Co.,  New  York, 
and  ‘  prior  to 
that  served  as 
media  director 
and  b  u  s  i  n  e  ss 
manager  of  Par¬ 
is  &  Peart,  New 
York,  with 
whom  he  was 
associated  for  14 
years.  Earlier,  ^ogan 

he  was  a  space  ^ 

buyer  with  Federal  Advertising. 
New  York.  In  his  new  post  he 
succeeds  Charles  A.  Brocker, 
who  was  recently  elected  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  opera¬ 
tions  for  the  agency. 


loins  Orr  Agency 
ELDON  SULLIVAN,  formerly 
assistant  to  the  president  of 
Lennen  &  Mitchell.  New  York, 
has  Joined  Robert  W.  Orr  &  As¬ 
sociates,  New  York,  as  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  account  executive  on 
the  Andrew  Jergens  account. 


Agency  Notes 

LILLER,  NEAL  &  BATTLE,  At¬ 
lanta.  has  moved  to  larger 
quarters  in  810  Walton  Building, 
Atlanta  3,  Ga. 

The  Los  Angeles  office  of 
Knollin  Advertising  will  move 
Feb.  1  to  the  Quinby  Building, 
650  South  Grand  Avenue. 

I.  A.  Goldman  &  Co.,  Balti¬ 
more,  occupies  new  offices  on 


the  eighth  door.  Seven  St.  Paul 
Street. 


The  Duane  Jones  Co.,  New 
York,  announced  the  payment 
of  a  Christmas  bonus  to  every 
employe.  Those  with  six  months 
or  more  of  service  received  two 
weeks’  salary  or  a  contribution 
in  the  company’s  pension  plan, 
while  those  with  less  than  six 
months’  service  received  one 
week’s  pay. 

Agricultural  Advertising  & 
Research  is  opening  a  new  office 
in  the  Richmond  Trust  Building, 
Richmond,  Va.  John  B.  Babcock, 
formerly  of  the  agency’s  home 
office  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
named  manager.  Staff  includes 
E.  Harvey  Smith,  production; 
William  Youngblood,  art:  C. 
Hadley  Smith,  photos. 


In  New  Spots 


A.  T.  ARNOLD  and  Thomas  B. 

Howell  have  joined  Deglin- 
Wood,  New  York,  as  art  director 
and  production  manager,  respec¬ 
tively. 

T  H  o  M  A  s  P. 

Doughten,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff 
of  Lennen  & 

Mitche'l,  New 
York,  has  been 
appointed  r  i- 
ager  of  the  New 
York  radio  de¬ 
partment.  H  e 
joined  the  agen¬ 
cy  in  1944  as  as¬ 
sistant  on  the 
P.  Lorillard  Co. 
account.  Robert 
J.  Sullivan,  for 
the  last  10  years 
nancial  department  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Press  has  joined  the  public 
relations  staff  of  the  Wall  Street 
office  of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co. 


Doughten 
with  the 


fl- 


Mary  McKenna,  in  charge  of 
media  research  at  Benton  & 
Bowles.  New  York,  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  all  spot 
radio  time  buying  except  on 
Procter  &  Gamble  accounts, 
which  will  be  handled  by  Ruth 
E.  Jones.  Florence  Page,  for¬ 
merly  with  Federal  Advertising, 
joins  the  agency  as  a  space 
buyer. 

Andrew  E.  Wright  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Toronto  office  of 
Cockfield.  Brown  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
after  12  years  with  the  Montreal 
office.  He  ha*  been  with  the 
company  for  21  years  and  four 
years  ago  was  elected  a  director. 

Wesley  A.  Groth  has  joined 
Byer  &  Bowman,  Columbus,  as 
production  manager.  Formerly 
he  was  associated  with  Produc¬ 
tion  Press.  Jacksonville,  Ill.,  and 
the  Watkins  Printing  Co.,  Co¬ 
lumbus. 


Bailey  Campbell.  ex-Navy, 
pilot,  has  been  appointed  market 
and  research  analyst,  Simon  & 
Gwynn,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Earl  Stephens,  formerly  with 
Brooke,  Smith.  French  &  Dor- 
rance.  New  York  and  Detroit, 
and  Carboloy  Co.,  Detroit,  has 
been  added  to  the  staff  of  Boyse- 
Bradford  and  Associates,  De¬ 
troit,  as  an  account  executive. 

William  J.  Breen,  Jr.,  pre¬ 
viously  with  Young  &  Rubicam, 
New  York,  has  joined  Sherman 
&  Marquette,  New  York,  in  an 
executive  capacity  on  the  Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet  Company 
account. 


Lester  Talkington,  formerly 
on  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  and 
more  recently  a  copywriter  with 
Batten.  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os¬ 
born,  New  York,  has  joined  the 
copy  staff  of  Buchanan  &  Co., 
New  York  office.  An  industrial 
specialist,  he  will  augment  the 
Eastern  Industrial  section  of  the 
copy  division. 

James  J.  Booth,  recently  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Army  Air 
Forces,  has  joined  the  New  York 
office  of  the  Ralph  H.  Jones  Co., 
as  an  account  executive.  Prior 
to  entering  service  he  was  with 
Warwick  and  Legler,  New  York. 

Herman  Kornblum,  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  Lawrence  C. 
Gumbinner,  New  York,  has  been 
elected  vifeoresident  in  charge 
of  production.  Karsten  Stapel- 
fei.dt  has  been  appointed  art  di¬ 
rector  and  Joan  Wallace,  fash¬ 
ion  account  executive  of  the 
agency. 

Lulu  M,  Down,  who  formeHv 
operated  the  Portland.  Ore.,  Re 
tail  Merchants  Advertising 
Service,  has  Joined  Schultz  & 
Ritz,  that  city,  as  an  account 
executive.  Gene  Biggs,  ex-Army, 
is  the  agency’s  new  art  director. 

Robert  Marks,  pr'eviously 
with  Greenfield  Lippman,  Buf¬ 
falo.  has  joined  the  staff  of  Fllis 
Advertising  Co..  Buffalo  office, 
as  account  executive. 

Jack  Louoks.  formerly  with 
Federal  Adyertising,  New  York, 
as  media  director,  has  been 
named  to  the  New  York  adver¬ 
tising  sales  staff  of  Redbook 
Magazine. 

Thomas  P.  Tanis  rejoins  the 
execuMve  staff  of  Neal  D.  Ivey 
Co..  Philadelphia,  after  an  ex¬ 
tended  leaye  of  absence. 

Alexander  R.  Grifetn  has 
joined  A1  Paul  Lefton  Co..  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  as  assistant  to  the 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  publicity. 

Charles  Murray  Buchanan 
and  Thomas  F.  C.  Quinn  haye 
been  elected  yicepresidents  of 
Van  Sant.  Dugdale  &  Co..  Balti¬ 
more. 

Mac  L.  Oi.ns.  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  Harper  Megee 
Cc..  Portland.  Ore .  join.s  Adolph 
L.  Bloch  Advertising,  that  city, 
as  an  account  executive. 

Perconals 

REGINALD  T.  TOWNSEND. 

vicenresident  of  Lennen  & 
Mitchell.  New  York,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Dexter 
Fellows  Tent  of  the  Circus 
Saints  and  Sinners  Association. 
He  succeeds  the  late  "Jimmy” 
Walker.  The  organization  was 
founded  20  years  ago  to  care  for 
sick  and  indigent  members  of 
the  circus  profession. 

Jack  Mati.ack  of  J.  J.  Parker 
theatres,  has  been  reelected 
president  of  the  Oregon  Adver¬ 
tising  Club.  Portland.  George  P. 
Griffis,  promotion  manager  of 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian, 
is  treasurer. 

Beale  McCulloch  of  Metro¬ 
politan  Press  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Seattle,  Wash., 
Advertising  &  Sale®  Club.  Those 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors 
include:  Les  Jenkins,  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times;  and  Russell 


Young,  Seattle  (Wash.)  Home 
News. 

Company  Changes 
DOUGLAS  MALCOLM,  general 
manager  of  the  advertising 
department  of  the  American  Ex¬ 
press  Co.,  has  been  appointed 
advertising  counsel  on  all  phases 
of  the  company’s  business.  Rob 
ert  R.  Mathews,  assistant  man¬ 
ager  of  the  department,  becomes 
general  manager,  with  Roy  B. 
White,  Jr.,  and  James  K.  Me- 


Malcolm,  Mathews 


Arthur  of  the  department 
named  as  assistant  advertising 
managers.  Malcolm  joined  Amer¬ 
ican  Express  in  1915  to  form 
an  advertising  department  and 
has  served  as  manager  ever 
since.  Mathews  joined  the  com¬ 
pany  in  1936  and  was  recently 
returned  after  service  in  the  Ah 
Force  Service  Command  and  in 
the  Air  Force  Logistics  Plaa- 
ning  Branch. 

William  A.  Mara  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  advertising 
for  Bendix  Aviation  Corpora¬ 
tion,  assuming  the  duties  of  Her¬ 
bert  L.  Sharlock,  who  has  been 
granted  a  leave  of  absence. 
Mara,  a  nationally  known  figure 
in  aviation  for  the  past  20  years, 
joined  Bendix  in  1944  as  staff 
executive  in  charge  of  product 
development  relating  to  the  pe^ 
sonal  airplane. 

In  a  rearrangement  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  public  relations  de¬ 
partment  of  United  Aircraft 
Corp.,  Paul  W.  Fisher  was  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  Norman  V.  Clements, 
director  of  advertising  and  sales 
promotion.  Fisher  joined  the 
corporation  in  1942  as  assistant 
to  the  general  manager  of  the 
Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft  Corp. 
of  Missouri;  Clements,  in  1932, 
as  an  engineer  in  the  Chance 
Vought  Aircraft  division. 

John  S.  Willim.  former  ac¬ 
count  executive.  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
hardt.  New  York,  has  been 
named  advertising  manager  of 
Jay  Thorpe,  New  "York 'City  spe¬ 
cialty  store. 

Elaine  Kramer,  for  the  past 
six  years  publicity  and  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  Arkay  Junior 
Frocks  and  its  affiliates,  has 
been  appointed  promotion  di¬ 
rector  and  fashion  coordi¬ 
nator  of  Labtex  Fabrics,  New 
York. 

Benn  J.  Levy,  recently  assis- 
ant  director  of  the  Macy  Cor¬ 
porate  Buying  Division,  rejoins 
Meyer  Both  Co..  New  York,  as 
merchandise  executive. 

Mrs.  Alieda  van  Wesep  has 
been  elected  a  vicepresident  of 
Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York,  in 
charge  of  advertising,  display 
and  publicity. 
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Campaigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  14 


will  run  well  Qver  a  million 
and  a  half  dollars,  according  to 
James  Rayen.  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  merchandising  for 
the  company.  Expenditures  will 
be  divided  fairly  evenly  between 
newspapers,  radio  and  maga¬ 
zines.  he  reports. 

The  company  has  just  ap¬ 
pointed  the  Hollywood  branch 
of  W.  Earl  Bothwell,  Inc.,  to 
handle  west  coast  advertising. 
The  appointment  completes  a 
series  of  recent  changes  in 
which  the  Bothwell  agency, 
which  formerly  handled  about 
one  third  of  the  total  account, 
has  been  given  the  entire  line 
with  the  exception  of  Old  Eng¬ 
lish  Powdered  Cleaner,  handled 
by  A1  Paul  Lefton. 

Just  the  Beginning 
the  soiloff  manufac¬ 
turing  CO.,  Lo.s  Angeles, 
maker  of  Soil  Off  liquid  paint 
cleaner,  has  reappointed  the  Los 
Angeles  office  of  McCann-Erick- 
son.  as  its  adverti.'sing  agency, 
effective  Mar.  1.  This  a'rencv 
originally  launched  Soil-Off  In 
national  advertising  in  1944. 
Before  that  date,  the  product 
had  had  distribution  chiefly  in 
the  Pacific  States.  Returning 
as  Soil-off’s  advertising  counsel, 
the  agency  will  first  p'ck  un 
present  media  commitments, 
which  include  full  color  pages 
In  the  national  edition  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Weekly,  trade  papers,  news 
paoers.  national  magazines  and 
radio  spot  campaigns. 

Sldllman  Success 
HOPE  SKILLMAN.  fabric  con 
verter,  who  broke  a  new  cam¬ 
paign  early  this  month,  reports 
.«ich  an  urexnected  respon.se  to 
the  first  advertisement  (which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
magazine)  that  it  has  been  decid¬ 
ed  to  omit  the  company’s  usual 
practice  -of  circularizing  the 
trade  with  current  ad  proofs.  The 
page  ad,  which  appeared  Sunday, 
Jan.  5,  and  brought  in  the  phone 
calls  and  letters  the  following 
week,  showed  a  Hope  Skillman 
fabric,  full  color  and  full  tex 
ture.  with  an  insert  of  sketches 
of  Hope  Skillman  cottons  for 
.sand,  .sea  and  air  made  up  by 
a  well-known  designer  Other 
pages  in  the  same  technique  are 


Excess  Insurance 
Covering 

LIBEL 

We  piooMTcd  thif  field  end 
BOW  icrve  Newspapen  and 
Broadcasten  nationwide.  Have 
yonr  insaranre  Broker  arrin 
n*  for  full  deuiU  and  tjuata* 
don*. 

Employers  Reinsurance 
Corporation 
lasaroaca  Ixchang*  lldg^ 
Raasas  City,  MIssoarl 


scheduled  to  continue  in  the  | 
Times  magazine  through  the 
spring.  Margaret  Macy  Adver  ' 
Using,  New  York,  is  the  agency.  ! 

Campaign  Briefs 
CHAIN  drug  stores  throughout 
the  country  are  taking  local 
newspaper  space  to  mark  “large 
size  week,”  Jan.  17  through 
Jan.  27,  sponsored  annually  by 
the  drug  editions  of  Chain  Store 
Age.  Sixty-five  nationally-adver-  i 
tised  fair  trade  products  will  be  ' 
featured.  .  .  .  Regional  news  ! 
paper  campaigns  are  being  ' 
planned  by  Goodyear  Rubber  . 
Sundries,  Inc..  New  Haven. 
Conn.,  in  addition  to  national  | 
campaigns  in  women’s  and  home  , 
magazines  and  trade  papers.  1 
The  company,  which  manufac 
tures  Goodyear  Guardian  Plasti  ! 
deer  and  plastic  film  and  mold  | 
ed  rubber  good.s,  this  week 
named  Wilson.  Haight  &  Welch. 
Hartford,  as  its  advertising 
agency.  .  .  .  Newspapers  in  met 
ropolitan  centers  as  well  as  na 
tional  clas.s  magazines  will  be 
used  by  Browne  Vintners  Co. 
in  a  campaign  for  its  Camus  Cog¬ 
nac.  Agency  is  Roy  S.  Durstine. 
New  York.  .  .  .  Pal  Products 
Co.,  New  York,  maker  of  house 
hold  cleansers  and  polishes,  will 
launch  a  newspaper  advertising 
campaign  in  New  England  and 
metropolitan  New  York  next 
month.  Agency  is  Adair  &  Di 
rector  Advertising.  New  York. 
...  A  program  of  advertising 
announced  bv  the  MacLevy 
Slenderizing  Salons  and  Mac- 
Levy  Equipment  Corp.  includes 
newspapers,  radio,  trade  papers 
and  direct  mail.  Via  Stuart 
Bart,  New  York. 

Aqencv  Aopointments 
RUTHRAUFF  &  RYAN.  Chi¬ 
cago.  ha.s  been  annointed  bv  : 
the  Sicca  Soya  Paint  Co..  Pe¬ 
oria.  Ill.  for  advertising  on  two  i 
of  the  company’s  nrodiicts.  Plas  ' 
tic  Plaster  and  Sta-Par  Paint.  ; 
A  campaign  calling  for  news-  j 
paoer.s.  magazine--,  direct  mail  ; 
and  dealer  display  material  is  i 
now  being  prepared.  I 


GOSS 

STRAIGHTLINE 
32PA6E  HI-SPEED 


PRESS 

I 

Rebuilt  by  The  Goss  Co. 

Three  colors  and  Mack;  A.C.  60  cycle.  } 
phase,  220  volt  drive;  rwin  formers  and 
folders  in  tandem;  rubber  rollers.  Single 
width ;  cut-off  23  9/16*. 

■Stereotype  equipment  includes: — 

Goss  Model  45-C  dry  mat  roller; 

Goss  35-B  curved  plate  router; 
fioss  44-F  curved  plate  caster; 

Goss  54-G  furnace  5.300  lb.  capacity  with 
pump,  ftas  burner,  etc. 

Goss  44-t>  plate  perfectori 

Speed  scorcher;  Goss  42-A  chipping  block; 

2’’  steel  turtles;  lot  bolster  stereo  chases. 


Mechanical  condition  perfea  and  so  guar¬ 
anteed. 


TYPE  &  PRESS  OF 
ILLINOIS,  Inc. 

220  South  Jefforson,  Chicago  6 
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Countin’  up 
for  1946 

It  would  take  a  lot  of  fingers  (and  toes)  to 
count  up  how  much  the  Bell  System  accom¬ 
plished  in  1946  —  the  busiest  year  in  our  whole 
history. 

3,300,000  telephones  added 
25,000,000  more  calls  a  day  handled 

$700,000,000  new  equipment  made  and  installed 
to  expand  and  improve  your  service 
160,000  net  increase  in  employees— 
total  now  640,000 
$400,000,000  increase  in  payroll 

120,000  war  veterans  reinstated  and  employed 
since  V-J  Day 

The  Story  of  the  year  was  one  of  determined 
progress,  despite  shortages  and  many  post-war 
problems.  And  most  calls  went  through  fast. 

For  1947,  the  Bell  System  aims  to  go  forward 
to  still  better  service  for  more  and  more  people. 
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Ross  Marks  60th  Year 
With  Ottawa  Journal 

By  Thomas  G.  Lowrey 


OTTOWA,  Can. — To  mark  the 

60th  anniversary  of  his  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  Ottawa  Journal, 
P.  D.  Ross  pub¬ 
lisher  and  presi¬ 
dent,  enter- 
tain^  at  a  re¬ 
ception  in  the 
Chateau  Laurier 
recently  for  the 
entire  person¬ 
nel  of  the  news¬ 
paper  together 
with  their  wives 
or  husbands.  His 
6  0  t  h  anniver¬ 
sary  as  editor 
and  publisher 
coincided  with 
his  89th  birthday. 

For  an  hour  Mr.  Ross  stood  at 
the  door  of  the  stately  drawing 
room  receiving  and  greeting  his 
guests  personally.  Receiving 
with  Mr.  Ross  was  his  long-time 
partner  in  the  publication  of 
Journal.  E.  Norman  Smith,  Mrs. 
Smith,  and  Miss  C.  M.  Ross,  sis¬ 
ter  of  Mr,  Ross  who  came  from 
Montreal  for  the  occasion,  ac¬ 
companied  by  their  brother.  Ma¬ 
jor  General  J.  G.  Ross. 

Nearly  400  guests  attended 
the  party,  with  few  exceptions 
all  members  of  the  Journal  fam¬ 
ily.  Among  the  few  outsiders 
was  Mayor  Stanley  Lewis  of  Ot¬ 
tawa. 

Receives  Gift 

In  presenting  Mr.  Ross  with 
a  token  gift  of  golf  balls  Mr. 
Grattan  O'Leary,  associate  edi¬ 
tor,  speaking  for  the  staff,  re¬ 
marked  that  for  a  man  to  have 
built  up  and  directed  a  news¬ 
paper  over  60  years  was  unique 
not  only  in  Canada,  but  in  the 
entire  newspaper  world. 

The  success  and  progress 
which  had  accompanied  the 
Journal  since  Mr.  Ross  took 
over  its  control  on  January  1, 
1887,  was  due  to  the  personality 
of  its  publisher  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  he  laid  down  and 
followed  scrupulously  over  the 
years. 

Mr.  O'Leary  recalled  that 
when  he  began  to  write  edi¬ 
torials  for  the  Journal  Mr.  Ross 
came  to  him  and  told  him  to  at¬ 
tack  fearlessly  and  relentlessly 
any  policy  or  principles  to  which 
the  Journal  was  opposed,  but 
not  to  attack  the  author  or  au¬ 
thors  of  such  policies  in  a  per¬ 
sonal  way. 

Replying  Mr.  Ross  paid  warm 
tribute  to  those  who  had  been 
associated  with  him  over  the 
years  in  building  up  the  paper. 
For  the  past  30  years  his  task  of 
■directing  the  Journal  had  been 
lightened  and  made  pleasant  by 
his  partner,  E.  Norman  Smith. 

“I  could  go  away  at  any  time,” 
he  said,  “knowing  the  traditions 
and  principles  of  the  Journal 
were  in  sure  hands  with  Mr. 
Smith  in  control.” 

Mr.  Smith,  who  was  publisher 
of  the  Ottawa  Free  Prest  up  to 
the  time  that  paper  merged  with 
the  Journal  on  January  1,  1917, 


spoke  of  the  harmonious  rela¬ 
tions  existing  between  Mr.  Ross 
and  himself  since  that  time. 
There  had  been  many  problems 
to  meet  but  he  and  Mr.  Ross  had 
never  disagreed  on  any  major 
issue. 

“If  an  important  decision  had 
to  be  made  during  Mr.  Ross’  ab¬ 
sence,”  he  told  the  gathering,  “I 
merely  had  to  consider  what  a 
gentleman  and  sportsman  would 
do,  then  go  ahead  and  do  it  Mr. 
Ross  had  set  the  course.” 

On  behalf  of  the  Ottawa  Jour¬ 
nal  Publishing  Co..  Mr.  Smith 
then  presented  a  check  for  $1,000 
to  August  Woolenschlager,  a 
stereotyper  employed  by  the  pa¬ 
per  since  1900  and  check  for 
$500  each  to  the  Misses  Florence 
and  May  Woods  who  began  to 
work  in  the  proofroom  in  1903 
and  1904,  respectively,  and  to 
Miss  M.  K.  Whelan,  who  Joined 
the  staff  of  the  Journal’s  agricul¬ 
tural  edition  in  1904. 

How  Rcss  Began 

Philip  Dansken  Ross  bought  a 
half  interest  in  the  year-old  Ot¬ 
tawa  Journal  in  1886  for  $4,000. 
He  became  copublisher  on  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1887.  He  and  his  part¬ 
ner  Alexander  Woodburn,  did 
not  make  a  good  team  and  the 
paper  did  not  thrive. 

In  1891  he  was  about  to  throw 
up  the  sponge.  He  accepted  a 
job  as  editor  of  a  small  paper  in 
the  Canadian  Northwest.  Just 
before  he  was  to  leave  he  ac¬ 
cepted  an  invitation  to  call  on 
Charles  Magee,  president  of  the 
Bank  of  Ottawa,  a  man  he  had 
met  casually. 

Magee  wanted  him  to  take 
charge  of  the  tickets  at  a 
coming  agricultural  exhibition. 
When  Ross  explained  he  was 
leaving  Ottawa  for  good  Magee, 
with  no  security  except  the  char¬ 
acter  of  P.  D.  Ross,  loaned  him 
the  money  to  buy  out  his  part¬ 
ner  and  start  afresh.  The  loan 
was  paid  off. 

Mr.  Ross  was  one  of  Canada’s 
outstanding  athletes.  He  can 
still  shoot  his  age  on  a  pretty 
tough  golf  course  and  plays  each 
year  until  driven  from  the  links 
by  snow.  He  was  a  famous 
rugby  and  hockey  player  and 
had  been  a  member  of  Canadian 
crews  holding  Dominion  rowing 
championships.  He  attributes 
his  continued  good  health  to  the 
fact  he  never  quit  taking  exer¬ 
cise. 

He  is  chairman  of  the  Ottawa 
Hydro-  Electric  Commission 
which  supplies  about  half  of  the 
power  used  in  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Ross  was  one  of  two  men 
who  years  ago  established  the 
now  powerful  Hydro-  Electric 
company.  Largely  as  a  result  of 
this  Ottawa  enjoys  claims  one 
of  the  lowest  power  rates  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  Ross  comes  almost  daily 
to  the  Journal  office  and  is  reg¬ 
ular  contributor  to  its  editorial 
columns. 


Gold  Star  Drivers 

St.  Paul.  Minn. — Members  of 
the  photography,  editorial  and 
advertising  staffs  of  the  St. 
Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press  ore  receiving  gold  stars 
for  being  careful  drivers. 

The  Dispatch  has  built  a 
large  bulletin  board  listing  the 
names  of  employes  who  drive 
company  autos  and  posted  it 
in  the  Dispatch  garage. 

Bismarck  Daily 
Does  Something 
About  Weather 

Bismarck,  N.  D.  —  Whether 
it  was  the  power  of  the  press 
or  just  a  coincidence,  the  day 
after  the  Bismarck  Tribune 
launched  a  campaign  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  the  weather,  it 
turned  warm  and  the  city,  even 
though  the  calendar  read  Dec. 
20,  registered  one  of  the 
warmest  temperatures  in  the 
nation. 

For  years.  North  Dakota’s 
weather  has  been  held  up  by 
the  other  47  states  as  a  bad  ex¬ 
ample — a  sort  of  a  Peck’s  Bad 
Boy.  Whenever  North  Dakota 
has  a  cold  snap,  it  gets  head¬ 
lines  in  newspapers  throughout 
the  nation.  When  it  gets  a  little 
warm,  newspapers  elsewhere 
give  it  a  big  play. 

Actually,  few  places  in  the 
United  States  have  as  good 
weather  as  docs  North  Dakota, 
Elwyn  A.  Nellis,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Tribune  and  a  native 
of  New  York  State,  contends. 
It  seldom  gets  cold  here  without 
getting  colder  some  place  else 
in  the  United  States.  The  same 
is  true  when  it  gets  warm. 

The  Tribune  decided  some¬ 
thing  should  be  done  about  the 
bad  publicity  the  state’s  weather 
is  receiving  and  launched  a 
campaign  to  show  residents  of 
North  Dakota  just  what  good 
weather  they  actually  enjoy.  It 
probably  won't  do  much  good 
in  the  other  47  states,  Nellis  ad¬ 
mits,  “but  at  least  we  can  show 
ourselves  we  live  in  a  pretty 
good  spot” 

On  the  day  the  Tribune 
launched  its  campaign,  a 
Chinook  wind  blew  in  from  the 
northwest  and  the  temperature 
in  the  city  rose  to  well  above  the 
freezing  point 

■ 

R.  Hoe  Shareholders 
To  Vote  on  New  Plan 

A  special  meeting  of  Class  “A” 
stockholders  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co., 
Inc.,  has  been  called  for  Jan.  29 
to  approve  a  recapitalization 
plan  and  consolidation  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Lithograph  Press  Corp., 
a  wholly-owned  subsidiary,  into 
the  Hoe  Company. 

Joseph  L.  Auer.  Hoe’s  presi¬ 
dent,  said  approval  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  would  enable  the  directors 
to  place  the  Class  “A”  stock  on 
its  established  basis  of  $4  a 
share  annually,  and  to  declare 
regular  $1  quarterly  dividends 
on  the  "A”  as  earnings  permit. 


Ross 


NRDGA  ReportJ^ 
Retail  Sales  in  |Qr 
6-Volume  Study 


Publication  of  a  nationwide! 
survey  of  community  retaUi  By  ^ 
trade  trends  was  announced  thijt  « 
week  by  the  National  Retail  Drj' 
Goods  Association.  1  la  1 

The  survey,  in  six  volume 
embracing  8.030  pages,  was  prt 


pared  by  the  marketing  and  re¬ 
search  service  of  Dun  &  Brad 
.street.  Inc.  It  covers  the  10-yeai 
period  of  1935-1944  and  is  the 
first  authoritative  guide  on  the- 
subject  since  the  United  State’ 
Census  of  Business  was  issued 
for  1939. 

The  study,  entitled  “Retail 
Sales  Trends.”  covers  12,660  la 
dividual  stores  in  1.373  conunu « 
nities  throughout  the  nation.  It^ 
shows  the  names  of  particlpat: 
ing  stores  in  each  communitv 
and  their  aggregate  sales  vol  j 
ume.  These  aggregates  are' 
broken  down  also  into  the  clas 
sifications  of  department,  va 
riety,  hardware,  furniture  and 
specialty  stores.  It  also  shows 
the  unweighted  sales  indexes 
for  the  stores  based  on  an  as  f 
sumed  average  of  100  for  the 
years  1936-1939. 

Combined  figures  not  only  In 
dicate  the  fluctuation  of  retail 
trends  but  in  addition  provide  i 
standard  for  the  measurement  of 
the  retail  progress  of  individual 
communities.  This  permits  newi- 
papers,  advertising  agencies  and 
national  distributors,  amonii 
others,  to  compare  sales  per 
formances  of  individual  com¬ 


munities  with  other  regions 


national  averages. 

The  set  of  six  volumes  maj 
be  obtained  from  the  Control 
lers’  Congress  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 
100  West  31  St..  New  York  1. 
N.  Y..  for  $50. 


N.  Y.  News  Installs 
Extra  Color  on  Presses 

The  New  York  Daily  News  is 
installing  extra  color  on  its 
Brooklyn  roto  presses  which 
will  enable  it  to  place  color 
anywhere  in  the  gravure  section 
instead  of  only  on  the  first,  last 
double  truck  and  two  other 
pages.  A  16-page  country.  24- 
page  local  section  is  schooled 
for  Feb.  2  and  it  may  include 
two  extra  pages  of  color. 
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Some  Believe 
It's  Brain  Food 


Food  in  foreign  parts  these 
days,  generally  speaking.  Isn't 
what  it  used  to  be,  and  a  good 
many  correspondents  there 
aren’t  exactly  living  on  the  fat 
of  the  land.  But  two  report 
in  dispatches  this  week,  that 
they  are  thriving  on  the  fat  of 

SGS> 

One  is  Robert  Musel,  United 
Press  feature  writer,  who  dined 
on  roast  of  whale  in  London 
The  other  is  H.  D.  Quigg,  of  the 
same  news  service,  aboard  the 
Byrd  Antarctic  expedition’s  ship 
Mt.  Olympus.  He  had  filet  mig- 
non  de  seal. 
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Mudm,  fce ! 


of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
for  the  past  two  years,  relin¬ 
quished  his  post 

Instead,  they  will  take  a  seat 
“Up  Front  in  the  Sports  World” 
Joe  Anzivino,  dynamic 
young  writer  who  joined  the 
Star-Bulletin  staff  only  a  year 
ago. 

Loui  Leong  Hop,  41,  started 
covering  sports  for  the  Star- 
Bulletin  in  1922  as  school  corre¬ 
spondent  from  Mid-Pacific  In¬ 
stitute.  He  joined  the  staff  as  a 
regular  in  1927  and  was  assis¬ 
tant  editor  until  the  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor  attack  threw  all  sporting  ac- 
'  tivities  in  the  islands  out  of 
gear.  For  the  next  three  years, 
be  did  general  duty  handling 
news  stories,  copyreading  and 
in  makeup. 

In  December,  1944,  Loui  went 
into  the  sports  slot  again  to 
become  “the  only  Chinese  sports 
editor  in  the  United  States.” 

Last  October,  he  announced 
the  formation  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Travel  Service,  of  which 
he  is  co-owner.  He  leaves  the 
Star-Bulletin  to  devote  his  full 
time  to  the  travel  business. 

Twenty-six-year-old  Anzivino 
came  to  Hawaii  in  1942  and 
worked  as  part  of  the  Navy’s 
civilian  administrative  staff  in 
Prarl  Harbor’s  housing  area. 
His  home  is  in  Youngstown,  O. 
He  attended  John  Carroll  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Cleveland  and 
Youngstown  College  before  the 
outbreak  of  war. 

He  began  his  writing  career 
early  in  1943  as  a  columnist  for 
the  Pearl  Harbor  Banner,  a 
weekly  tabloid  and  soon  after¬ 
wards  became  sports  editor.  A 
year  later,  Anzivino  was  made 
co-editor  and  also  began  his  col¬ 
umn  and  feature  stories  for  the 
Star-Bulletin.  In  1945,  he  be¬ 
gan  weekly  broadcasts  on  local, 
Mainland  and  service  sports  ac¬ 
tivities  over  station  KGMB. 


GET  TO  KNOW 

•he  ease  and  snreness  of  fllling'  needs 
•he  Editor  &  Publisher  Classified 
way.  For  buyins,  selling,  hirintr  or 
aay  other  want,  it  has  no  e<|i>al. 


On  the  Leader’s  copy  desk  for 
the  last  five  years,  he  also  fre¬ 
quently  turns  his  hand  to  fea¬ 
ture  work  as  a  reporter-photog¬ 
rapher. 

Watson  Retires 
As  Executive 
Of  Southam  Co. 

Toronto,  Ont — ^The  Southam 
Company  Ltd.  has  announced 
the  retirement  of  W,  J.  Watson 
as  vicepresident  and  secretary 
of  the  company  and  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  W.  H.  Woolnough 
as  vicepresident  and  F.  G.  Lu¬ 
cius  as  secretary.  Mr.  Watson 
will  continue  as  a  director. 

Mr.  Watson  has  been  with  the 
Southam  organization  in  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  capacity  for  the  last  39 
years,  having  Joined  the  Cal- 
gary  Herald  as  director  and  bus¬ 
iness  manager  in  1908.  He 
moved  to  Montreal  in  1929  as  a 
director  of  the  parent  company 
and  assistant  to  the  president 
and  later  was  appointed  vice- 
president  and  secretary. 

Mr.  Woolnough.  appointed  a 
company  director  at  the  last 
annual  meeting,  for  the  last  6Vb 
years  directed  operations  of 
Southam  Press  Toronto,  most 
recently  as  vicepresident  and 
general  manager. 

Mr.  Lucius  joined  the  com¬ 
pany  in  Montreal  In  1933  as 
office  manager.  He  was  later  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Southam  Co. 
and  now  adds  the  appointment 
of  secretary  to  that  of  treas¬ 
urer. 
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FE6RUAR/  22-  MARCH  1 

The  Number  One  Home  Sewing  Promotion 
of  the  year  offers  big 
February  Opportunity  for  local  tie-ins 

% 


Free  mars  ate 
available  to  scores 
in  4  column  (illus¬ 
trated),  3  column, 
and  1  column  sizes 


ADVERTISING  MANAGERS] 


Now  is  the  time  to  call 
on  local  merchants  and  help  them  map  plans  for  National 
Sew  and  Save  Week,  the  most  imponant  home  sewing 
promotion  ot  the  year.  Last  year,  despite  shortages,  stores 
throughout  the  country  bought  841,547  lines  of  local 
advertising  featuring  fabrics,  patterns,  and  notions.  This 
year  should  break  all  records. 


VdOfAtH'S  PA&e  EDITORS! 


Patterns  head  the  list 
of  all  editorial  features  in  popularity,  doubling  the  pull¬ 
ing  power  of  the  next  most  popular  feature,  "sports,” 
according  to  the  recent  NNPA  Survey  of  SH)  newspapers 
with  a  combined  circulation  of  13,408,636.  Furthermore, 
the  National  Needlecraft  Bureau’s  own  nationwide 
survey  of  sewing  customers  proves  that  79*^  will  sew 
more  this  year  than  last.  Sewing  is  of  vital  interest  to 
your  readers.  Write  us  for  pertinent  illustrated  articles  on 
home  sew  n  fashions  for  use  in  conjunction  with  National 
Sew  and  Save  Week. 

Mml  Mlecrd  Bwm  k 

385  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New  York 
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Vital  Statistics  Make 


Classified  Ad  Linage 


Rubicam  Heads 
CED  Reseaich 


TORONTO,  Can.— Vital  Statis¬ 
tic  notices  not  only  add  a 
handsome  amount  of  revenue  to 
the  Classified  section,  but  they 
provide  tremendous  reader  in¬ 
terest. 

That’s  the  motive  which  im¬ 
pels  the  Toronto  Star  classified 
advertising  department,  and  its 
success  has  attracted  the  inter¬ 
est  of  newspapers  everywhere. 

How  does  the  Star  pian  work? 
Some  answers  to  that  question 
were  given  by  W.  D.  Suther¬ 
land,  assistant  manager  of  the 
Star  Classified  Department,  in 
the  form  of  some  notes  he  had 
prepared  for  forthcoming  talks. 
In  his  words,  the  method  of 
handling  paid  notices  in  the 
Star  is  as  follows: 

“Births  are  the  first  Classifica¬ 
tion  in  the  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  section,  and  are  charged  at 
the  usual  Classified  rate.  We 
guide  the  wording  into  a  com¬ 
mon  pattern,  and  insist  upon 
publication  of  the  date.  We  Jeal¬ 
ously  guard  the  dignity  of  this 
classification,  refusing  to  pub¬ 
lish  any  wording  that  lacks  dig¬ 
nity  and  watch  carefully  for 
anything  unusual  such  as  late 
publication  of  a  birth  netice. 


Must  Be  Checked 

“All  Birth  Notices  must  be 
confirmed  carefully  and  we 
must  have  positive  assurance 
that  one  or  the  other  of  the 
actual  parents  either  places  or 
approves  publication  of  the  no¬ 
tice.  We  will  not  accept  order 
and  confirmation  from  an  in¬ 
law  or  other  outsider. 

“Because  the  habit  is  long  es¬ 
tablished  in  Toronto,  many 
Birth  notices  each  day  are 
placed  voluntarily,  but  when 
they  come  by  mail  from  beyond 
our  circulation  area,  we  write 
back  before  publishing,  to  make 
sure  it  is  understood  that  there 
is  a  charge  for  so  doing,  because 
even  today,  and  even  in  some 
metropolitan  centers,  newspap¬ 
ers  publish  Birth  notices  as 
news. 


Engagements  on  Social  Page 

“Many  of  our  Birth  notices, 
however,  are  obtained  by  solici¬ 
tation.  Particularly  if  it  is  the 
first  baby,  the  father  usually 
considers  the  suggestion  a  good 
one.  After  the  third  or  fourth, 
sometimes  he  fails  to  become  in¬ 
terested.  In  this  connection, 
while  we  have  not  had  much 
success  with  it,  I  recommend 
to'ing  to  steer  the  wording  of 
the  notice  to  indicate  that  this 
is  the  third,  fourth,  etcetera, 
child,  as  the  case  may  be,  where 
it  is  not  the  first.  My  theory 
here  is  that  this  might  encour¬ 
age  publication  of  a  Birth  notice 
in  such  cases. 

“Whether  or  not  it  is  a  good 
one,  it  is  the  local  habit  in  Tor¬ 
onto  to  publish  a  small  portion 
of  the  Classified  section  on  the 
Women’s  or  Social  page,  and 
here  we  publish  Engagement 
notices.  Announcements  and  Re¬ 
ceptions. 

"Engagement  notices  have 


been  published  on  a  paid  basis 
for  so  long  in  Toronto  that  now 
it  is  second  nature.  The  fact 
that  we  do  not  have  Civil  mar¬ 
riages  may  have  something  to 
do  with  it  Such  solicitation  as 
is  necessary  is  made  upon  the 
bride  to-be  of  course. 

Marriages 

“Marriage  notices  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  section  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  Birth  notices.  They  are 
generally  solicited,  and  the 
leads  are  the  Engagement  no¬ 
tices  of  course,  and  the  fklitor- 
ial  Wedding  write-ups. 

“Some  reluctance  may  be  en¬ 
countered  where  a  Wedding 
write-up  is  appearing,  but  it 
should  be  points  out  that  there 
is  a  difference  between  a  Wed¬ 
ding  write-up  and  a  Marriage 
notice.  The  latter  contains  the 
Vital  Statistical  information  in 
brief  and  in  full  and  constitutes 
a  permanent  record  upon  which 
indeed,  years  later,  court  de 
cisions  often  are  based. 

Death  Notices 

“Death  Notices  are  published 
in  the  Classified  section  immed¬ 
iately  following  the  Marriage 
notices.  In  Toronto  nearly  all 
death  notices  are  placed  by  the 
funeral  directors  who  receive  no 
recompense  therefore. 

“This  is  an  advantage.  A  Fun¬ 
eral  Director  has  to  get  most 
of  the  pertinent  information 
anyway  and  has  to  get  it  cor¬ 
rectly,  and  so  we  get  the  word¬ 
ing  of  our  notice  correctly  and 
concisely  from  a  business  man 
instead  of  one  of  the  bereaved. 
Moreover,  it  condenses  the  Bill¬ 
ing  problem  and  simplifies  the 
collection  problem. 

“Where  a  Death  notice  is  re¬ 
ceived  from  other  than  a  Fun¬ 
eral  Director,  it  is  most  care¬ 
fully  confirmed  as  indeed  are  all 
Vital  Statistical  notices.  Some 
funeral  directors  sell  a  budget 
funeral  and  one  price  funeral 
will  include  one  death  notice  in 
one  paper,  and  another  price 
may  include  one  death  notice  in 
each  of  the  three  papers,  and 
another  price  will  include  two 
notices  in  each  of  the  papers,  or 
even  more.  Other  funeral  di¬ 
rectors  charge  the  cost  of  the 
notice  as  an  extra  just  as  for 
example  extra  cars  for  mourn¬ 
ers  would  be  charged  as  an 
extra. 

“Most  funeral  directors  nowa¬ 
days  have  chapels,  and  a  good 
many  funerals  are  held  from  the 
chapels.  Thus  by  this  or  some 
other  means,  it  is  usually  poss¬ 
ible.  for  the  funeral  director  to 
get  his  name  into  the  death  no¬ 
tice  in  a  dignified  fashion.  Nat¬ 
urally  they  like  this  and  like  to 
see  such  notices  run  as  often  as 
possible  in  as  many  newspapers 
as  possible. 

“While  some  Cards  of  Thanks 
are  placed  voluntarily,  the  ma¬ 
jority  are  solicited.  Immediately 
following  the  funeral,  the  be¬ 
reaved  family  is  solicited  for  a 
Card  of  Thanks,  thanking  those 


Appointment  of  Raymond  Ru¬ 
bicam  as  chairman  of  the  re¬ 
search  and  policy  committee  of 
the  Committee 
for  Economic 
D  e  V  e  lopment, 
was  approved 
Jan.  17  by  the 
trustees  of  the 
organization. 

Before  his  re- 
cent  retirement, 
3  Mr.  Rubicam 
was  chairman  of 
the  board  of 
Young  &  Rubi- 
_  .  .  cam  advertising 

nubicom  agency,  of  which 
he  was  co¬ 
founder.  He  has  been  a  trustee 
of  CED  and  a  member  of  the 
committee  he  now  heads,  since 
June,  1944. 
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who  have  sent  flowers  and  those 
who  have  helped  the  family  in 
their  time  of  trouble  in  various 
ways,  sometimes  even  thanking 
the  funeral  director  although 
we  do  not  encourage  this.  A 
Card  of  Thanks  is  simply  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for,  or  a  complement  to 
other  forms  of  the  same  thing, 
the  printed  cards  which  are  sold 
for  such  purposes,  or  the  more 
personal  handwritten  note  of 
gratitude. 

Other  Types  Used 

“For  convenience  in  soliciting 
them,  the  funeral  director 
should  be  asked  for  the  be¬ 
reaved  family’s  address  at  the 
time  of  taking  the  funeral  notice 
if  this  information  is  not  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Funeral  notice. 

“Active  Service  in  Memor- 
iams.  Memorial  Service  notices. 
Requiem  Mass  notices  and 
Lodge  and  Fraternal  Funeral 
notices  are  all  part  of  the  same 
thing,  but  sometimes  may  be  de¬ 
veloped  separately  with  advan¬ 
tage  where,  for  example,  you 
have  a  predominantly  Roman 
Catholic  or  Jewish  population 
or  where  participation  in  mem¬ 
bership  in  Lodges  is  exceeding- 
l.v  popular. 

In  Memoriams 

“By  and  large  In  Memoriams 
are  solicited  just  short  of  a  year 
later  from  the  previous  year’s 
Death  notices  and  from  the  pre¬ 
vious  year’s  In  Memoriam  no¬ 
tices.  The  place  to  get  started  is 
the  first  Anniversary  of  the 
Death,  and  so  a  couple  of  weeks 
ahead  of  that  Anniversary,  we 
send  a  letter  and  a  booklet  of 
In  Memoriam  verses  to  all  trace¬ 
able  members  of  the  near  fam¬ 
ily  and  follow  it  with  a  tele¬ 
phone  solicitation.  Similiarly,  on 
each  succeeding  Anniversary, 
we  send  a  copy  of  last  year’s 
In  Memoriam  notice  along  with 
a  letter  and  an  In  Memoriam 
booklet  and  we  then  solicit 
them  by  telephone.” 


Edition  Lauds  Industry 

The  Monrovia  (Calif.)  Daily 
News  Post  published  a  special 
postwar  industrial  edition  re¬ 
cently.  The  32-page  issue  was 
devoted  to  articles,  testimonials 
and  pictures  about  Monrovia’s 
industrial  po.stwar  place. 


Eighteen  newspapers  have  22 
motion  pictures  on  the  new$^ 
paper  business,  a  few  dealini 
specially  with  advertising  pro-i 
motion,  according  to  a  list  com  i 
piled  by  the  American  News^l 
paper  Publishers  Association.  ’ 
Altogether  25  dailies  replied  i 
to  an  ANPA  questionnaire 
they  had  films,  but  seven  artf 
out  of  date.  The  rest  are  made 
available  to  interested  parties, 
usually  without  charge  or  with' 
only  a  fee  for  transportation. 

In  current  use  are: 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Timet — Makinf  of 
a  Motiern  News|i.iper.  black  and 
16  nim.  silent;  being  revamped. 

Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  and  Neat-l 
Your  Macun  Newipaiier.  b  and  w  li 
mm.  sound;  2S  minutes.  [ 

Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times  Henli-i 
All  in  a  Day,  b  and  w  16  mm.  silcat;’ 
30  mins. 

Chicago  Tribune — Trees  to  Tribunt  i 
b  and  w  16  mm.  sound;  3  reels,  27 
mins;  All  American  Way.  b  and  w  U 
mm.  sound;  3  reels,  27  mins.;  Music 
for  Americans,  b  and  w  16  mm.  so^; 

2  reels,  18  mins. 

Baltimore  (Md.)  News-Post — The  Lft 
of  a  Carrier.  Sound,  technicolor  in 
prorluction. 

Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Tribune — Thal'i 
News  to  Me.  b  and  w  16  mm.  sound; 
12  mins. 

Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Tribim 
— Good  Neighbors,  b  and  w  16  or  35 
mm.  sound;  22  mins. 

New  York  Daily  News — ‘Florsheia 
Story.  Kodachrome,  16  mm.  sound;  i 
Seventeen  Days  (story  of  a  strike). 
Kodachrome,  16  mm.  sound;  Spotli|ht 
on  the  Middle  Millions.  Kodachrooe, 
16  mm. 

Olean  (N.  Y.)  T imes- Herald— Tiit 
vnilecided  (being  made).  Color,  16  mm.  t 
silent,  1.000  feet.  I 

Bismarck  (N.  D.)  Tribune — The  Bis  [ 
march  Tribune,  b  and  w  16  mm.  800  1 
ft.  25  mins. 

Chester  (Pa.)  Times — Behind  tht 
Headlines,  b  and  w  16  mm.  sound; 
Narrator  I.owell  Thomns.  20  mins. 

Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch  Herald — Erie, 
Gem  City  of  the  Lakes,  b  and  w  32  and 
16  mm.  sound,  20  mins. 

Lebanon  (Pa.)  Daily  News  —  The 
News  Behind  Your  D^ily  News,  b  and 
w,  some  Kodachrome,  8  mm..  20  mins. 

Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald  —  Behind  the 
Headlines.  Technicolor  16  mm.  silent, 
20  mins 

Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel— 
Today's  News  Tomorrow’s  Men.  b  and  w 
16  mm.  sound.  2U  mins. 

Dallas  (Tex.)  News — Textbook  of 
Democracy.  Color  16  mm.  sound,  20 


rams. 

Richmond  (Va.)  Newspapers  —  To¬ 
morrow’s  History.  Color  16  mm.  sound, 
39  mins. 

Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman  Rtviea 
and  Chronicle — Spokane  and  Its  Inland 
Empire.  Kod.ichrome,  16  mm.  sound, 
45  mins. 

Beloit  (Wis.)  S’ews  listed  one.  Your 
Newspaper,  1800  ft.,  as  not  available; 

Halifax  (N.  S.)  Herald  and  Mail— 
From  the  Forest  to  Your  Breakfast 
Table.  35  mm.  1.000  ft. 

Racine  (Wis.)  Journal-Times  — 
Your  Newspaper.  16  mm.  silent,  M 
mins. 

New  York  S'len — A  Day  With  The 
Sun. 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  News — llesdiinei 

and  Deadlines.  16  mm.  .sound;  M^inf 
a  Modern  Newspaper.  16  mm.  silent. 

Saginaw  (Mich.)  News — Your  News¬ 
paper,  How  it’s  Made,  b  and  w  16  min. 
silent.  35  mins. 

Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Star-Bulletin— 
Today's  News  Today.  16  mm.  sound.  25 
rains.  Made  in  1937. 


400  Get  Flu  Shots 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  —  Four  hun¬ 
dred  members  of  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press  staff 
availed  themselves  of  free  flu 
vaccinations  sponsored  by  the 
newspapers’  management. 
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Real  Estate 
Editors  Plan 
Formal  Group 

Chicago  —  The  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Real  Estate  Editors 
will  consider  adoption  of  a  con¬ 
stitution  and  by¬ 
laws  at  its  meet¬ 
ing  in  Hotel 
Stevens,  here, 
on  Feb.  24, 

Henry  H.  Bur¬ 
dick,  real  estate 
editor,  Detroit 
Free  Frees  and 
president  of 
NAREE,  has  an¬ 
nounced. 

NAREE’s  con¬ 
stitution  and  by¬ 
laws  committee  Burdick 
includes  James 

K.  Chandler,  real  estate  editor, 
Cleveland  Press,  chairman;  Sey¬ 
mour  F.  Malkin,  real  estate  edi¬ 
tor,  Bergen  Evening  Record  of 
Hackensack,  N.  J.,  and  Ferman 
Wilson,  real  estate  editor,  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald. 

NAREE  was  organized  in¬ 
formally  in  New  Orleans  in  1936 
by  real  estate  editors  covering 
the  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Board  convention 
there  and  has  held  its  annual 
meetings  in  conjunction  with 
NAREB  conventions  since  then. 

A  president  has  been  elected 
each  year,  but  the  association 
has  had  neither  rules  nor  dues. 

The  February  meeting  will  be 
in  conjunction  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Homebuild¬ 
ers  convention,  which  in  recent 
years  has  drawn  many  real 
estate  editors  to  its  sessions. 
Election  of  officers  will  continue 
to  be  at  the  time  of  the  NAREB 
convention,  however. 


Issue  Bulletin 

Three  years  ago  a  “NAREE 
Bulletin”  was  first  published  to 
exchange  ideas  and  news  of  the 
nation’s  real  estate  pages.  The 
Bulletin,  mimeographed  and  dis¬ 
tributed  by  NAREB’s  Washing¬ 
ton  office,  is  edited  by  Mr.  Chan¬ 
dler  in  Cleveland.  A  new  issue 
outlining  pressroom  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  Homebuilders’ 
convention  now  is  being  distrib¬ 
uted. 

“NAREE  has  been  particular¬ 
ly  helpful  in  smoothing  up  press 
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coverage  of  building  and  real 
estate  conventions,”  Mr.  Burdick 
said. 

“Our  plan  is  to  hold  a  ‘bull 
session’  during  the  conventions 
and  to  pass  our  suggestions  for 
improved  press  relations  on  to 
the  convention  managements. 

’‘Both  the  Homebuilders  and 
the  Real  Estate  Boards  have 
been  very  cooperative.  National 
conventions  of  such  great  inter¬ 
est  to  the  public  are  difficult  for 
any  one  real  estate  editor  to 
cover  completely  unless  press 
relations  arrangements  are  com¬ 
plete  and  efficient.” 

A  recent  resolution  by  the 
real  estate  editors  urged  im¬ 
provement  in  program  an¬ 
nouncements  so  that  reporters 
can  know  at  any  given  moment 
what  meetings  are  in  progress, 
where  they  are  being  held,  and 
what  might  be  expected  to  be 
discussed. 

Pressrooms,  the  resolution  re¬ 
quested,  should  be  reserved  for 
Uie  working  press  only. 

In  addition  to  those  already 


named,  trustees  of  NAREE  for 
1947  are: 

John  W.  Kempson,  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Evening  News  (past 
president;  R.  L.  Brighton,  St. 
Louis  Star-Times;  Jim  Furniss, 
Atlanta  Constitution;  Bob  Lewis, 
Washington  Star;  William  E. 
Johnson,  Philadelphia  Record; 
Ernie  A.  Baumgarth,  Detroit 
News;  Pat  Dennis,  Detroit 
Times;  George  Erwin.  Atlanta 
Journal. 

A.  Campbell  Macisaac,  Chi¬ 
co  go  Herald  -  American;  Sol 
Schulman,  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal;  George  M.  Fuermann, 
Houston  Post;  William  J.  Man- 
ley,  Milwaukee  Journal;  Lillard 
McGee,  Memphis  Commercial- 
Appeal;  Robert  R.  Lewis,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times. 

Harold  W.  Gras,  Passaic 
(N.  J.)  Herald -News;  J.  B. 
Chamberlain,  New  York  Post; 
James  L.  Holton,  New  York 
World-Telegram;  M.  V.  Casey, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune;  Gar¬ 
rett  Winter,  New  York  Sun;  L. 
E.  Cooper,  New  York  Times. 


Contest  Stimulates 
Advertising  of  Fairs 

Sacramento,  Calif.  —  Newest 
event  in  the  fair  industry  is 
the  advertising-publicity  award 
created  by  the  Western  Fairs 
Association. 

Scheduled  to  be  presented  at 
the  Association’s  College  of 
Fairs  at  California  Polytechnic 
College.  Feb  17-21,  the  award 
will  be  a  perpetually  rotating 
one,  with  a  replica  to  remain  in 
possession  of  the  winning  state, 
district  or  county  fair 

It  was  conceived  to  stimulate 
fairs  and  to  improve  advertising 
copy,  art  and  publicity. 

Judges  of  entries  among  the 
80  far  western  fairs,  are:  John 
Long,  general  manager  of  the 
California  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association;  John  Knezevich, 
publisher,  Palos  Verdes  News 
and  public  relations  director  of 
Hollywood  Park  race  track;  and 
Frank  Kingman,  secretary.  In¬ 
ternational  Association  of  Fairs 
and  Expositions. 


VtWY  ;4U  POLICYHOLDERS 

'Wdt  SetteiU 

from  Mutual  Life’s  REDUCED  INTEREST  RATES  on  Policy  Loans 

We  do  not  encourage  policy¬ 
holders  to  borrow  on  their  life  in¬ 
surance,  but  those  who  find  it 
necessary  to  do  so  will  enjoy  a 
lower  rate  of  interest.  Also,  the 
new  rates  enable  us  to  offer  our 
ixilicyholders  a  loan  service  that 
is  realistic  in  the  light  of  today’s 
conditions. 

We  feel  the  lower  interest  rates 
represent  a  further  step  in  our 
long-established  program  of  pro¬ 
viding  the  best  jxissible  service  to 
our  jxilicyholders. 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  oF  NEW  YORK 

34  NASSAU  STREET 


Lawis  W.  Douglas, 

NEW  YORK  5,  N.Y. 


When  we  voluntarily  reduced  the 
interest  rates  on  ixilicy  loans 
Septeiriber  1,  1946,  we  did  so  in 
the  belief  that  such  action  would 
benefit  all  policyholders. 

The  reduced  rates  should  bring 
back  to  the  Company  many  loans 
that  are  now  going  toother  lenders. 
This  should  ultimately  increase 
the  volume  of  our  ixjlicy  loans  and 
increase  the  Company’s  invest¬ 
ment  income.  Such  a  result  will 
Ixnefit  all  ixilicyholders,  whether 
they  borrow  or  not. 
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N  ewspaper-Retailer 
Session  Set  in  Spring 


B.  LEWIS  POSEN,  publicity  di¬ 
rector  of  Hochschild,  Kohn  & 
Co.,  Baltimore,  told  the  36th  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
this  weeK  that  '‘an  intelligent 
and  profitable”  series  of  recom¬ 
mendations  would  be  ready  in 
the  spring  for  presentation  to  a 
joint  session  of  sales  promotion 
executives  and  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  executives. 

•‘Our  committee,”  said  Posen, 
chairman  of  the  NRDGA  News¬ 
paper  Relations  Committee, 
“would  like  to  impress  on  all 
of  you  the  scope  of  this  inter¬ 
industry  effort  toward  greater 
understanding  and  mutual  help¬ 
fulness  between  stores  and 
papers.” 

His  full  report  to  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division  session  fol¬ 
lows: 

Not  Intendod  os  ‘Gripe' 

“It  Is  very  natural  that  people 
working  In  an  occupation  such 
as  ours.  Sales  Promotion,  should 
have  problems  rising  out  of  both 
phases  of  our  work.  After  all, 
in  spite  of  the  doubts  some 
people  have  as  to  Just  what  we 
do,  our  work  is  both  mental 
and  mechanical,  both  creative 
and  functional.  And  since  most 
stores  spend  most  of  their  pub¬ 
licity  dollars  for  newspaper 
space  and  the  wherewithal  to 
fill  it,  we  can  readily  under¬ 
stand  that  many  of  our  prob¬ 
lems  of  production  and  our  head¬ 
aches  of  relationships  with  our 
'vendors'  are  directly  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  this  effort. 

“In  September  of  1945,  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  NRDGA 
Board  after  the  end  of  the  war. 
a  paper  was  presented  on 
'Trends  and  Problems  of  News¬ 
paper  Advertising.’  Some  thirty 
leading  Sales  Promotion  execu¬ 
tives  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  were  asked,  for 
this  study,  to  let  us  know  what 
they  thought  was  wrong,  if  any¬ 
thing.  and  what  should  be  done 
about  it.  To  the  findings  of  this 
survey  some  comments  and 
opinions  were  added,  and  the 
composite  report  was  read  to 
the  directors  and  then  later 
printed  in  our  own  Sale.s  Pro¬ 
motion  publications  and  sev¬ 
eral  trade  papers. 

Some  Difference  of  Opinion 

“This  study  was  never  in¬ 
tended  to  be  a  ‘gripe’  and  fortu¬ 
nately  it  was  not  taken  as  such 
by  the  newspaper  fraternity. 
On  the  contrary,  alert  James  W. 
Egan,  Jr.,  vicepresident  and  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Toledo 
Blage  and  first  vicepre-sident  of 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association,  saw  a  chal¬ 
lenge  and  an  opportunity  in  our 
serious  attempt  to  determine  our 
difficulties  and  how  to  meet 
them.  Jay  suggested  that  par¬ 
allel  committees  be  appointed 
by  both  the  NRDGA  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division  and  the  NAEA. 

I  was  asked  to  .serve  as  chair¬ 
man  of  our  Newspaper  Relations 
committee,  and  that  is  precisely 
why  I  am  here. 


"Now  all  of  us  have  had,  at 
some  time  or  other,  differences 
of  opinion  with  the  newspapers 
with  which  we  do  business. 
You  know  what  CAN  happen 
when  we  irresi.stible  forces  meet 
the  immovable  objects  known 
as  Rules  and  Regulations  for 
Advertisers.  Frankly,  I  didn’t 
relish  the  idea  of  becoming  in¬ 
volved  in  a  round-robin  tourna¬ 
ment  of  no-decision  bouts.  But. 
from  my  experience  with  news¬ 
paper  men,  I  should  have  known 
better  and  cast  aside  all  fear. 
What  has  happened  has  restored 
my  faith  in  sales  promotion,  and 
vertlsing,  vendor  relations,  and 
particularly  the  future  of  our  re¬ 
lations  with  our  biggest  source 
of  supply,  the  newspapers. 

“Likable,  smart  Herbert  G. 
Wyman,  advertising  director  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  was 
appointed  chairman  of  the 
NASA  Committee,  with  five  ad¬ 
ditional  members  on  his  com¬ 
mittee.  chosen  geographically — 
George  Grinham,  St.  Louis 
Globe  -  Democrat;  Hal  Manzer, 
Worcester  Telegram  -  Gazette; 
Earl  M.  Dempsey,  Boston  Her¬ 
ald;  W.  W.  Watson,  Express 
Publishing  Co.,  San  Antonio; 
Loyal  Phillips,  New  Orleans 
Item,  and  Mrs.  Mary  McClung. 
New  York  Post. 

“Our  NRDGA  Newspaper  Re 
lations  Committee  consists  of 
Alan  A.  Wells,  publicity  direc¬ 
tor  of  Kaufmann’s,  Pittsburgh, 
and  our  chairman  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  Board;  Robert  J. 
Powderly,  publicity  director  of 
Kresge  Department  Stores  in 
Newark:  David  Arons,  publicity 
director  of  Glmbel’s.  Philadel 
phia;  James  W.  Petty.  Jr.,  of 
Pogue's  in  Cincinnati:  Franklin 
Archer,  publicity  director  of 
Bullock’s  in  Los  Angeles;  and 
your  chairman. 

Real  Task  Deferred 

“We  had  hoped  that  we  might 
have  news  of  importance  to  un 
fold  here  today.  However,  pre 
iiminary  discussions  of  some  of 
our  members  meeting  with  Herb 
Wyman  recently  in  Philadel 
phia  convinced  us  that  much 
work  needs  to  be  done  before 
a  well-considered  program  can 
be  mapped  out.  Accordingly, 
we  have  deferred  our  real  work 
until  after  this  convention  and 
the  NAEA  convention.  When 
the  Sales  Promotion  Division 
holds  its  midyear  convention 
some  lime  this  coming  spring. 
we  confidentially  expect  that  an 
intelligent  and  profitable  series 
of  recommendations  will  be 
ready  for  presentation  to  a  joint 
session  of  sales  promotion  exec 
utives  and  newspaper  advertis 
ing  executives. 

“Already,  several  valuable 
suggestions  have  been  made  and 
are  being  developed.  For  ex¬ 
ample.  it  may  be  po.s.sible  to  es¬ 
tablish  production  clinics  as  a 
regular  part  of  the  cooperation 
between  newspapers  and  adver¬ 
tisers.  And  some  means  of  en¬ 
abling  newspapers  to  find  out 
what  stores  want  by  way  of  re 
.search  information  is  being  de¬ 


vised — to  let  stores  know,  for 
example,  more  about  the  readers 
of  various  newspapers,  and  how 
to  merchandise  our  advertising 
to  them.  In  turn,  the  news¬ 
paper  men  want  to  know  more 
about  our  operation  so  that  they 
can  serve  us  more  effectively. 

“Our  committee  would  like  to 
impress  on  all  of  you  the  scope 
of  this  interindustry  effort 
toward  greater  understanding 
and  mutual  helpfulness  between 
stores  and  papers.  This  is  no 
mere  fault-finding  attempt.  It 
is  not  going  to  stop  at  mutual 
recriminations.  We  store  people 
know  that  we  have  had  to  work, 
in  many  cases,  with  untrained 
personnel — and  if  you  have  ever 
seen  copy  come  into  a  news¬ 
paper  omce  from  a  store.  1  think 
you  may  have  an  inkling  of 
what  the  service  department  of 
the  paper  must  feel  like. 

“We  know,  too,  that  we  have 
the  ever-present  problem  of 
tearing  up  ads  at  the  last  min¬ 
ute — and  that  doesn’t  make  the 
newspaper  boys  happy  either. 
And  I’d  like  to  say  here  and 
now  that  we  believe  this  pro¬ 
duction  problem  is  not  only 
ours,  but  that  of  the  whole  store 
— from  top  management  down, 
there  are  ad  tearer-uppers  all 
along  the  line.  Maybe  we  can 
be  taught  greater  efficiency  in 
our  advertising  procedure. 

“And  the  newspapermen  know 
that  they,  too.  have  had  their 
trying  moments  with  personnel 
— too  few.  too  green,  too  uncon¬ 
cerned.  'They  have  heard  from 
all  of  us  at  some  time  or  other 
about  their  policies,  their  atti¬ 
tudes,  their  mechanical  failures. 
We  are  convinced  that  their  ef¬ 
fort  to  make  their  papers’  serv 
ice  to  us  on  all  counts  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  is  sincere.  And  wc 
want  to  help  them  determine 
what  we  want  so  that  they  can 
give  it  to  us. 

Suggestion  Asked 

“Everyone  in  this  room  can 
help  this  earnest  attempt  to  re¬ 
duce  the  chances  for  misunder¬ 
standing  between  us  and  our 
largest  resources.  And  those 
who  are  not  here  today  wilt  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  be  part 
of  our  activities. 

“On  every  seat  in  this  room 
there  is  a  blank  which  you  are 
requested  to  use.  It  asks  for 
information  and  suggestions 
from  you.  What  you  tell  us  will 
help  immeasurably  in  determin¬ 
ing  what  our  greatest  problem.s 
in  newspaper  relations  are. 

“Between  now  and  our  next 
meeting,  we  promise  to  organ¬ 
ize  a  newspaper  session  you'll 
remember  —  one  at  which  top 
store  management  and  top  news¬ 
paper  management  will  be  pres¬ 
ent  to  find  out  how  we  think 
and  to  answer  some  questions. 
We'll  also  have  representation 
from  every  phase  of  store  oper¬ 
ation  —  merchandising,  control, 
.store  management — to  help  us 
put  our  house  in  order  and  do 
our  jobs  better.” 

■ 

Grit  Names  'Special' 

Effective  Immediately.  Grit 
Publishing  Company,  Williams¬ 
port,  announces  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  George  D.  Close.  Inc., 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and 
Seattle,  as  its  representative  on 
the  Pacific  Coast 


ON  STORMY  VOYAGE 

Viscount  Kemsley,  Chairman  oi 
the  Kemsley  Newspapers  of  Great 
Britain,  and  Viscountess  Kemsley 
are  pictured  as  they  arrived  in 
New  York  this  week.  They 
reached  town  two  and  a  haU 
days  late  after  North  Atlantic 
gales  had  battered  and  hindered 
the  giant  S.S.  America. 

Wire-Tapping 
Scoop  Causes 
Furor  in  N.  Y. 

The  New  York  Joumal-Amer- 
ican  caused  a  commotion  in 
journalistic  and  civil  quarters 
this  week  with  the  exclusive 
publication  of  wire-tapped  con¬ 
versations  involving  Alvin  J. 
Paris  in  hitherto  undisclosed 
phases  of  a  sports  “fixing”  plot 

■The  three-day  series  of  new 
revelations  contained  in  the  ver¬ 
batim  report  of  telephone  con¬ 
versations  came  close  on  the 
heels  of  Paris’  conviction  on  a 
charge  of  attempting  to  bribe 
professional  football  players. 

First  the  district  attorney  ac¬ 
cused  the  police  department  of 
the  “leak.”  then  he  called  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  press  to  his 
office  and  publicly  apologized 
because,  he  said,  he  had  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  material  published 
by  the  Journal-American  had 
come  from  his  own  office. 

The  newspaper’s  version  bore 
tell-tale  marks  of  minor  errors 
in  the  transcription,  the  prose¬ 
cutor  said,  and  these  tallied  with 
*he  copies  in  his  own  files. 

"To  complete  their  coverage  of 
the  story,  other  newspapers  had 
to  quote  the  Journal-American, 
and  City  Editor  Paul  Schoen- 
stein  of  that  newspaper  kept 
everyone  guessing  as  to  where 
his  paper  had  obtained  the 
scoop  material. 

“It  was  just  a  lucky  break," 
Schoenstein  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  “No  safes  were  broken.” 
a 

Bo'ys  Get  Flu  Shots 

Taking  extra  pretpautions 
against  the  outbreak  of  an  in¬ 
fluenza  epidemic  during  this 
winter,  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
Times  gave  influenza  serum  to 
its  96  carrier-salesmen. 
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When  your  shipment's“in  a  hurry" 
count  on  the  speed  of  AIR  EXPRESS 


Praised  in  Public 

Minneapolis — So  proud  wot 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  management  oi  the 
coverage  of  a  $2,500,000  grain 
elevator  fire  that  broke  at  an 
hour  when  the  afternoon  Star 
was  winding  up  its  day's  ac¬ 
tivities  and  as  the  morning 
Tribrme  was  getting  under 
way  that  the  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  a  two-column  display 
space  “memo"  naming  and 
lauding  the  editors,  reporters 
and  photographers  who  were 
“in"  on  the  story. 


By  Reporter 
Wins  Plaudits 


Detroit — A  Christmas  Eve, 
errand  of  mercy  by  Robert  De- 
Wolfe,  Detroit  Free  Press  night 
police  reporter,  won  him  Page 
One  recognition  by  the  Miami 
Herald. 

A  Detroit  woman  with  a  sick 
baby  had  appealed  to  the  Her¬ 
ald  for  help  in  finding  adequate 
bousing  so  her  child  might  spend 
the  winter  in  Florida  for  her 
health. 

The  Florida  paper  sought  to 
confirm  the  necessity  of  the 
diild’s  wintering  in  Florida  and 
the  need  for  housing  accomoda* 
tions. 

DeWolfe  found  that  the  ap¬ 
peal  had  been  made  in  good 
faith.  The  family  gave  him  a 
full  background  on  the  child’s 
health,  the  doctor’s  recommen¬ 
dations,  their  income  and  need 
for  accomodations  in  Florida.  Seattle,  Wash. — Reelection  of 

The  sick  girl  was  3  years  old,  all  officers,  and  a  change  in 
but  due  to  a  glandular  disturb-  name  of  the  organization  were 
ance  she  had  not  developed  be-  voted  at  a  meeting  of  Allied 
yond  eight  months.  She  was  dy-  Dally  Newspapers  of  Washing- 
Ing  by  inches.  ton.  here  Jan.  10-11. 

Doctors  had  done  everything  'The  new  name  of  the  organ- 
possible  and  as  a  final  desperate  ization  is  Daily  Newspapers  of 
chance  had  prescribed  constant  Washington,  dropping  the  Al- 
sunshine,  warm  climate  and 

fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  ^  Officers  are  ^rner  Rupp, 
doctors  had  noticed  that  the  Aberdeen  Daily  R^ld,  p^i- 
child  gained  during  warm  dent;  Robert  Best,  Ev^ett  Hct- 
weather  when  a  supply  of  fresh  ^cepresident;  Charles  Se- 

fruit  and  vegetables  was  avail-  “it.  Bellingnarn  Herald,  John 
able  McClellan,  Sr.,  Longview  News, 

DeWolfe  filed  a  story  to  the  and  Ray  Edinger,  Ccntrolfa 
Herald.  The  paper  printed  it  on  Chronicle,  trustee. 

Page  One  Dec.  26  and  within  an  Semdge,  Olympia,  is  ex¬ 

hour  the  office  was  being  ecutive  secretary  and  manager, 
deluged  with  offers  of  housing  An  edltore’  conference  was 
for  the  Detroit  mother  and  Saturday  In  conjunction 

child.  Some  offers  were  sent  di-  with  tte  s^lon,  under  the 
rect  to  the  Detroit  address.  The  leadership  of  John  M^lellan, 
Herald  mailed  the  others.  Jr..  Longview  News.  -I^e  edi- 

--  V  tors  voted  to  meet  Quarterly  in 

The  response  ^rprised  the  future,  in  connection  with 

one  including  the  loy^  M  am  publishers’  meetings, 
staffers.  The  story  turned  Miami  editor  and  gen- 

upside  down.  Radio  stations  ^^al  manager.  San  Francisco 
broadcast  the  appeal  and  told  of  chronicle,  spoke  at  a  joint 
the  mothers  pl^t  and  how  luncheon  of  the  publishers  and 
Iwdly  the  child  need^  the  Flor-  editors  held  at  the  Washington 
Ida  climate  and  fruit.  ^  ^  Athletic  Club. 


With  more  and  faster  planes  in  the  service  of  the 
Airlines,  .\ir  Express  frequency  of  service  is  stepped 
up.  .Speeds  up  to  five  miles  a  minute  now  make  even 
eoast-to-coast  delivery  overnight  a  routine  affair.  Same- 
ilay  delivery  between  many  U.  S.  towns  and  cities. 

These  are  compelling  reasons  why  Air  Express  is 
even  more  essential  and  useful  to  your  business  than 
ever.  And  the  cost  to  you  for  this  super-fast  service  is 
surprisingly  low.  International  Air  depress  is  just  as 
speedy  and  inexpensive,  too.  When  speed  is  what’s 
called  for,  count  on  Air  Express. 


SpecHjf  Air  Bipress-it's  Good  Business 


•  Low  rates.  •  .Special  pick-up  and  delivery  at  no  extra  cost. 

•  Direct  by  air  to  and  from  principal  U.  S.  towns  and  cities. 

•  Air-rail  to  23,000  olT-airline  communities. 

•  Direct  air  service  to  and  from  scores  of  foreign  countries. 
Just  phone  your  local  Air  Express  Division,  Railway  Express 

■Agency,  for  fast  shipping  action  . . .  Write  today  for  Air  Express 
Rate  Schedules  containing  helpful  shipping  aids.  Address  .Air 
Express,  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17.  Or  ask  for  them  at  any 
Airline  or  Railway  Express  Office.  Air  Express  Division,  Rail  wav 
Express  Agenry,  representing  the  .Airlines  of  the  United  States. 


Australia 

e  Th«  only  |euni«l  aMitg  Hm 
n«w$  of  odvortlMfi.  odvorfh- 
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Auifrolla  and  Now  Zaaland. 
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John  J.  Green  Named 

John  J.  Green,  New  York 
World-Telegram,  was  re-elected 
chairman  of  the  Newspaper 
Credit  Managers’  Association  of 
New  York  last  week.  Other  of¬ 
ficers  named  are  Joseph  F.  Gal¬ 
lagher,  Bronx  Home  News,  vice- 
chairman,  and  Ruth  Wallace, 

New  York  Herald  Tribune,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. 
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Rates  are  lew 

To  .Air  Express  a  5-lb.  pack¬ 
age  1349  miles  costs  only 
$2.32!  Heavier  weights  simi¬ 
larly  in«*x|>eii>!ive. Investigate! 


NAEA  Notes  Progress 
In  Newspapers'  Service 

_ eonrtnwcd  from  page  5 

Vernon  Brooks,  New  York 
World  -  Telegram,  chairman  of 
the  Bureau’s  Sales  Committee, 
highlighted  the  past  year’s  ac¬ 
tivity  under  Stanford,  including 
the  completion  of  countyby- 
county  market  data  and  the 
growing  demands  on  the  part  of 
advertisers  to  take  advantage  of 
the  Bureau’s  market  research. 
“We  are  already  in  on  the  plan¬ 
ning  level  of  the  nation’s  largest 
advertisers,”  said  Brooks. 

Because  of  limited  man¬ 
power,  the  Bureau  proposes  to 
call  upon  publishers’  representa¬ 
tives  and  national  advertising 
managers  of  newspapers  to  take 
the  Bureau’s  presentations  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  on  a  regional  basis. 

President  Drew,  speaking  for 
NAEA  members,  expressed  sat¬ 
isfaction  with  the  progress  being 
made  by  the  Bureau  both  in  the 
national  and  retail  fields.  He 
reminded  members  that  the  Bu¬ 
reau  will  soon  complete  two  of 
the  three  fiscal  years  under  the 
expansion  program  and  that 
newspapers  will  be  called  upon 
to  renew  and  expand  Bureau 
funds  in  a  renewal  campaign 
which  will  get  under  way  next 
summer. 

Frank  H._  Meeker,  president  of 
the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives,  told 
of  the  continued  work  of  pub¬ 
lishers’  representatives,  to  create 
more  general  advertising  for 
newspapers.  He  presented  the 
Detroit  chapter’s  presentation 
for  the  automobile  industry,  en¬ 
titled  “Partners  in  Progress.” 
This  presentation  stresses  the 
newspaper  medium  for  sales  ac¬ 
tion  and  institutional  advertis¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  automobile 
manufacturers  and  is  available 
for  showings  before  dealer 
groups. 

How  to  Sell  the  Retailer 

Margaret  Egan,  assistant  sales 
promotion  manager  of  Marshali 
Field  &  Co..  Chicago,  presented 
a  provocative  talk  on  how  much 
of  the  retailer's  dollar  will  go 
to  newspapers  in  1947.  She  em¬ 
phasized  the  need  for  aggressive 
selling  in  order  to  meet  in¬ 
creased  operating  costs  and 
warned  newspapers  that  their 
percentage  of  the  retailer’s  ad¬ 
vertising  dollar  has  declined 
over  the  past  three  years. 
Whereas,  newspapers  received  65 
cents  of  each  advertising  dollar 
in  1943,  they  experienced  a  drop 
to  60  cents  in  1944  and  another 
drop  to  56  cents  in  1945. 

She  suggested  that  newspapers 
do  three  things  if  they  expect  to 
get  more  of  the  retailer’s  adver¬ 
tising  appropriation  in  1947: 

( 1 )  Sell  on  continuity  basis, 
offering  a  discount;  (2)  Tell  re¬ 
tailers  who  reads  the  newspa¬ 
per,  as  well  as  how  many;  (3) 
Give  the  retailer  “selling  ideas” 
rather  than  merely  selling  him 
white  space. 

“Sell  more  than  ABC  figures,” 
Shiel  Dunsker.  Cincinnati  Post, 
president  of  International  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association, 
urged  in  advocating  that  news¬ 


Don  Bridge,  Gannett  Newspapers,  greets  Arthur  Fatt,  Grey  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency:  I.  David  Hogue,  publisher,  Utica  (N.  Y,)  Observer- 
Dispatch:  Ben  L.  Moyer,  national  advertising  manager.  New  York 
News:  and  T.  I.  Cochrane,  advertising  director.  New  York  News. 


paper  advertising  managers  em¬ 
phasize  the  importance  of  news¬ 
papers  as  a  whole. 

“By  all  means  have  your  fig¬ 
ures,  your  comparisons,  and 
your  statistics  at  your  finger 
tips,”  said  Dunsker,  “and  tell 
your  prospects  about  the  main 
course  you  are  serving:  but  for 
goodness  sake  don’t  fail  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  trimmings,  the  des¬ 
sert,  and  the  side  dishes.  They 
help  turn  an  ordinary  dinner 
into  a  banquet.” 

In  urging  a  better  public  re¬ 
lations  selling  program  in  be¬ 
half  of  newspapers,  Dunsker  as¬ 
serted: 

“The  greatest  force  for  good 
in  America  today,  and  the  one 
that  will  help  create  the  better 
world  of  tomorrow,  more  than 
any  other  contributing  factor,  is 
the  daily  newspaper.  Please 
get  this  straight:  I  didn’t  say  the 
only  force,  I  said  the  greatest 
force  for  good.” 

Dunsker  predicted  that  news¬ 
paper  circulations  will  continue 
on  an  upgrade  “so  long  as  we  in 
circulation  use  good  orthodox 
sales  methods  and  not  shot-in- 
the-arm  hypodermics,  that  pro¬ 
duce  high  figures  for  a  short 
time  only.” 

He  also  made  a  plea  for  those 
in  the  business  departments  to 
continue  to  enhance  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  newspaper  advertising, 
promotion  and  circulation  in 
schools  and  colleges. 

Paul  Gorham,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Illinois  Daily  Newspaper 
Markets,  discussed  a  survey 
made  by  his  group  to  determine 
advertiser  appraisal  of  ade¬ 
quacy  of  coverage.  His  survey 
was  aimed  at  the  fallacy  of 
“20%  coverage”  and  tended  to 
show  that  advertisers  really 
want  deep  penetration. 

C.  E.  McKittrick,  Chicago 
Tribune,  chairman  of  NAEA 
agency  relations  committee,  re¬ 
ported  there  is  no  indication  of 
an  organized  drive  on  the  part 
of  agencies  against  the  new 
standard  of  measurement,  re¬ 
quiring  cut-off  rule  to  cut-off 
rule  billing. 

Roger  Burrell,  Akron  Beacon- 
Journal,  led  a  discussion  group, 
presenting  “two-minute  ideas” 
on  selling  newspapers.  Those 
taking  oart  Includ^  Roy  New- 
myer,  Toledo  Blade:  Gordon  E. 
Smith,  Buffalo  (N.  Y. )  Evening 
News:  Matt  Elder,  Tulsa  World- 


Tribune;  Bush  Jones,  Ft.  Worth 
Star  Telegram;  and  Grace  Diehl, 
Cadillac  (Mich.)  Evening  News. 

J.  H.  Sawyer  reported  on  the 
successful  promotion  of  news¬ 
paper  food  editors’  conferences 
and  the  value  of  such  events  in 
creating  a  greater  feminine  ap¬ 
peal  in  newspapers. 

Arthur  H.  Motley,  president 
and  publisher  of  Parade,  swung 
a  verbal  haymaker  at  tradition 
in  the  newspaper  business  when 
he  blasted  NAEA  members  with 
a  typical  Motley  talk  on  the 
need  of  taking  stock  now,  while 
newspapers  are  still  in  the  tail- 
end  of  the  sellers’  market. 

Newspapers,  he  said,  are  the 
victims  of  “terrific  inertia,  born 
of  success.”  He  also  asserted 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
monopolitic  newspaper  towns 
“as  long  as  the  newspaper  acts 
like  it  had  competition.”  Motley 
compared  magazine  selling 
methods,  based  on  his  previous 
experience  with  Collier’s  and 
American  magazines,  with  his 
first  year  as  publisher  of  Parade. 
Sunday  supplement. 

Among  the  questions  Motley 
asked  were: 

“How  much  do  we  really 
know  about  advertising  re¬ 
search?  How  many  of  you  have 
really  taken  a  look  at  newspaper 
promotion?”  He  charged  that 
80%  of  newspaper  promotion  he 
has  seen  is  bas^  on  claims,  add¬ 
ing  that  he  only  found  two  or 
three  pieces  of  promotion  that 
sold  the  value  of  newspaper 
coverage. 

Selectivity  in  Sales  Staff 

Motley  urged  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  executives  to  intro¬ 
duce  selectivity  into  their  poli- 
cie.s  of  hiring  salesmen  and 
suggested  that  the  top  ad  exec 
utives  include  themselves  as 
“the  No.  1  candidates”  for  any 
sales  training  programs  being 
inaugurated  by  their  papers. 
“None  of  us  are  smart  enough 
to  remember  all  we  knaw,”  he 
declared. 

Wotiev  predicted  cooperative 
adverti.'s'ng  would  be  a  nerplex- 
ing  problem  during  1947  w’th 
many  companies  taking  this 
form  of  advertising  out  of  the 
hands  of  local  distributors  and 
dealers  He  al.«o  Toreca't  an  up¬ 
surge  In  association  advertising 
and  warned  newspapers  to  ex¬ 
plode  the  theory  that  public 
opinion  comes  from  the  “ton 


down.”  He  declared  ideas  today 
.:ome  from  the  “bottom  up”  and 
envisioned  newspapers  as  the 
great  medium  of  mass  markets.” 

James  D.  Mooney,  president 
of  Willys  Overland  Motors,  de¬ 
plored  the  over-predominance 
)f  “cheese  cake”  and  sex  in  ad¬ 
vertising  in  his  Monday  lunch¬ 
eon  address.  Stating  that  “the 
trend  toward  sex  really  was 
started  many  centuries  ago  'oy 
Adam  and  Eve,”  he  pointed  out 
that  “advertising  men  discovered 
sex  a  few  years  ago  with  the 
result  that  we  now  find  sex  in 
advertising  at  an  all  time  high.” 

Admitting  he  was  not  intrin¬ 
sically  against  cheesecake  as 
such,  he  said  that  it  was  now 
more  Important  “to  advertise 
the  goods.”  and  he  urged  news¬ 
papers  to  exert  their  influence 
“to  get  people  back  to  work  so 
we  can  cut  the  co.st  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution.” 

“There  isn’t  a  single  hazard 
of  any  kind  we  have  to  face  for 
1947  that  can’t  be  overcome  by 
good  hard  work,”  .'aid  Mooney. 
‘My  sugge.'ted  .slogan  for  1947 
is — ‘Let’s  all  quit  worrying,  quit 
yapping  at  one  another  and  get 
back  to  work.’  ” 

He  warned,  however,  that  “we 
are  quite  obviously  going  to  stay 
on  a  high  price  plateau  and  the 
plateau  might  easily  still  move 
a  lot  higher  unless  we  can  stop 
the  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
our  money  and  conversely  the 
rising  prices  that  are  a  nat¬ 
ural  consequence  of  cheapened 
money.” 

New  Vista  for  Color 

Robert  B.  Choate,  publisher 
of  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler, 
opened  a  new  vista  of  newspa¬ 
per  color  advertising  by  briefly 
describing  t  h  e  experimental 
work  now  being  done  by  his 
newspaper  to  introduce  maga¬ 
zine  color  in  newspapers.  Speak¬ 
ing  in  guarded  terms,  he  told  of 
the  machine  that  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  to  insert  full-color  maga¬ 
zine  ad  copy  onto  the  black  and 
white  press  web,  thus  giving 
national  advertisers  the  benefit 
of  selectivity  of  markets  and  the 
full  value  of  magazine  color 
reproduction. 

He  predicted  that  newspapers, 
through  the  device  soon  to  be 
leased  to  a  limited  number  of 
newspapers,  will  be  able  to  print 
the  same  color  on  the  same 
paper  at  the  same  cost  to  the 
advertiser  as  in  magazines.  He 
added,  however,  that  publishers 
must  be  prepared  to  charge  a 
color  rate  that  will  give  them 
the  same  net  return  as  from 
black  and  white  advertising. 

Application  of  mid  point  prices 
and  targets  for  the  month  in  re¬ 
tail  advertising  was  explained 
by  George  Neustadt.  head  of 
Neustadt  Service.  St.  Louis. 
This  service  to  retailers,  to  show 
them  how  to  get  better  results 
by  knowing  what  kind  of  mer¬ 
chandise  to  advertise  and  at  what 
time  and  what  price,  is  now  a 
part  of  the  monthly  sales  kit  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising’s  Re¬ 
tail  Division. 

“Retail  advertising  will  be 
successful  in  Jast  the  propor¬ 
tion  that  the  right  goods  at  the 
right  time  and  price  are  offered 
to  the  public,”  stated  Neustadt 

John  Gle.'en.  director  of  the 
(Continued  on  .page  67) 
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Admen  Report  Staffs 


Franklin  Katterjobn,  Evansville  (Ind.)  Newspapers;  Arthur  H.  Motley, 
president  of  Parade,  and  Henry  McClosky,  Louisville  Courier-Journal 
and  Times. 


once  they  fully  understand  it. 

Several  members  reported  iso¬ 
lated  cases  where  agencies  have 
declined  to  follow  the  new  stand¬ 
ard,  but  it  was  generally  agreed 
while  misunderstandings  and 
(luestions  are  bound  to  arise,  no 
suggestion  has  been  made  to 
substitute  a  different  standard 
or  to  amend  the  present  one. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  agencies 
must  give  the  exact  amount  of 
space  requested  with  their  order 
and  that  “space  as  necessary”  is 
not  in  comnliance  with  it. 

The  standard  requires  news 

oapers  to  accept  only  those  -  . —  --  - 

orders  that  specify  the  exact  yiding  summer  interneships  to 
depth  of  linage  and  to  bill  for  J^ournalism  school  faculty  mem- 
that  amount  of  space.  As  this  bers  teaching  advertising 
practice  becomes  more  common  courses  Karl  T.  Finn,  Cincinnatt 
among  newspapers,  acceptance  reported  this  week, 

of  such  a  standard  of  measure-  .  The  plan  is  to  provide  summer 
ment  by  agencies  and  advertis-  jobs  for  advertising  instructors 
ers  is  virtually  assured,  NAEA  trom  the  American  Association 
leaders  declared  Schools  and  Departments  of 

A  highlight  of  the  meeting  Journalism  on  daily  newspapers, 
was  the  agency  reception  and  Between  15  and  20  such  in- 
bulfet  supper  staged  by  NAEA  terneshi^ps  are  contemplated  this 
on  Monday  evening,  when  more  -‘'aid-  Newspapers 

than  100  Chicago  advertising  wdi  contribute  money  to  a  spe- 
agency  executives  were  guests.  ‘^J^i  fund  from  which  the  in- 
They  saw  the  700  panels  of  -"tructors  will  be  paid.  The 
newspaper  advertising  exhibits  purpose  of  the  interneships  is  to 
from  125  newspaoers,  arranged  provide  practical  training  for 
bv Lyle  Johnson.  Lincoln  (Neb.*  instructors  to  aid  them  in  their 
Star,  and  his  exhibit  committee  te^hing  of  advertising  courses. 

a  Finn  reported  there  is  a  defi- 

MUPH  r'ATvimiUaa  toward  greater  em 

iinijn.  Vi^oiiuiuiiee  phasis  on  business  management 

Named  for  NRDGA  courses  on  the  part  of  AASDJ. 

President  Robert  K.  Drew,  Sri 

mwnukee  Journal,  has  ap-  ^  ^  ^  promotion 

mintoH  a  nAw  rrirvimlftAA  fn  ^ 


Stuart  Chambers.  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch;  Louis  Heindel,  Madison 
(Wis.)  Newspapers  and  J.  L.  Rubottom.  Decatur  (Ill.)  Newspapers. 


classification  where  all  of  us 
went  to  get  our  first  job— and  ouj, 
where  everyone  looks  to  find  a  teei 
better  job.  Here  newspapers,  trtu 
practically  alone,  supply  the  ba- 
sic  need  of  the  average  indi  fyy, 
vidual  and  family,  of  far  greater  j| 
importance  probably  than  any  pg^ 
other  classification  of  advertis-  ppj. 
ing.  Without  jobs,  who  could  pg^ 
buy  the  products  advertised  by  p^p 
anyone,  in  any  medium?  And  ^eh 
how  deeply  appreciative  are  j,. 
those  who  connect  with  employ  j'pp, 
ment  opportunity  in  classified! 

Is  It  Important? 

Does  the  agency  space-buyer 
want  to  compare  monetary  val 
ues  and  considerations? 

The  largest  single  expenditure 
made  by  the  average  American  .  ^ 
family  is  for  the  purchase  of 
a  home.  The  majority  of  homes 
purchased  in  America  are  bought 
through  classified.  Wouldn’t 
you  term  a  $15,000  house,  a 
$100,000  estate,  important?  Thou- 
sands  of  homes  are  advertised 
and  sold  in  classified  every 
week,  exceeding  in  unit  cost  b’S 
anything  that  is  advertised  in 
any  other  mass  or  class  medium 
— not  excluding  the  most  costly 
luxury  items  so  alluringly  por- 
traved  in  the  slick  magazines. 

Ranches,  farms,  vacation  re¬ 
treats,  sites  for  busine.ss  and  in- 
dustry,  running  into  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  acres  and  mil-  C 
Hons  of  dollars,  are  advertised  Inc- 
and  sold  every  day  in  classified,  itie; 
The  enti»‘e  real  estate  business,  to  1 
representing  the  lard  wealth  of  izat 
the  nation,  revolves  around  cag( 

St.  Louis  places  of  amusement.  But  .  .  .  classified  readershio.  Surely,  fror 

Hal  Manzer,  the  millions  of  owners  who  have  this  tvne  of  readership  is  im-  the 

Tcleqrom-  apartments,  flats,  rooms,  and  po»'tart?  incl 

...  - 1  houses  to  rent — and  the  mil-  Probably  the  second  most  im-  do 

7.  Watson.  Hons  who  scan  the  classified  portant  expenditure  is  for  an  gau 

IS  -  JVeuis;  columns  to  rent  them  .  .  .  automobile.  Does  evervbodv  Fes' 

)  Orleans  wouldn’t  you  say  they  were  im-  hnv  a  new  car?  Even  before  hon 

McClung.  portant?  the  war  when  new  cs'*'!  were  froi 

Consider  Help  Wasted.  Bie  available,  the  au'omobile  indus-  rea< 
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Distinguished  Adman 
Writes  His  Saga 

"AND  HEARING  NOT—”  Annali  of 

An  Adman  by  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins. 

New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

3S7  pp.  $3.75. 

WHEN  Earnest  Calkins  was 

starting  his  advertising  agency 
and  extracting,  with  some  diffi¬ 
culty,  $30  a  week  from  it,  he  al¬ 
most  sold  out  for  $10,000  a  year. 
That  is,  he  took  the  proposition 
back  to  Ralph  Holden,  his  part¬ 
ner,  who  was  likewise  hoping 
that  $30  would  be  available  on 
Saturday  nights. 

Success  is  full  of  turning 
points,  as  this  book  charmingly 
and  intimately  recalls.  John 
Patterson,  restless  creator  of  the 
National  Cash  Register  Com¬ 
pany,  had  spotted  the  work  of 
the  struggling  young  Calkins 
and  Holden  agency.  He  offered 
Calkins  not  an  order  but  a  job 
as  his  advertising  manager. 

Calkins  explained  he  had  a 
partner  to  whom  he  was  obli¬ 
gated  and  a  business.  "Quash 
the  business,”  said  the  aggres¬ 
sive  Patterson,  "and  bring  your 
partner  along.  He  can  have 
$10,000  too.  Both  of  you  share 
the  job.” 

But  the  young  partners  decid¬ 
ed  to  shape  their  destiny  with 
their  own  ideas;  and  with  what 
success  the  advertising  profes¬ 
sion  of  two  continents  now 
knows.  The  pair  were  finding 
a  lot  of  satisfaction  in  the  sight 
of  “Calkins  and  Holden”  in  neat 
gilt  Roman  on  their  one  door. 
And  it  pleased  Calkins  that  the 
telephone  number  should  be  Co¬ 
lumbus  1492.  He  made  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  out  of  it,  headed 
"DISCOVERED.” 

Shortly  before  the  Patterson 
incident,  chance  —  or  what 
seemed  like  chance — had  start¬ 
ed  the  little  agency.  Both  young¬ 
sters  were  writing  copv  for  a 
Charles  Austin  Bates.  One  day 
they  had  lunch — for  Bates — with 
Smiling  Joe  Kathrens,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Pabst  Brew¬ 
ing  Company,  about  handling 
the  Pabst  account. 

Kathrens,  partly  miffed  at  not 
seeing  Bates  himself,  partly  puz¬ 
zled,  quizzed  them  sharply  and 
then  said: 

“I  understand.  The  letters 
that  brought  me  here  were  writ¬ 
ten  by  you,  Ralph  Holden.  The 
copy  I  will  get  will  be  written 
by  you.  Earnest  Calkins.  What 
I  want  to  know  is,  what  in  hell 
do  you  fellows  need  of  Charles 
Austin  Bates?” 

It  was  an  idea.  Calkins  and 
Holden  talked  It  over  that  night. 
And  the  Calkins  and  Holden 
agency  was  bom — with  a  cap¬ 
ital  of  $2,000.  Half  of  Calkins’ 
share  was  borrowed. 

Thus  the  book  is  rich  and  re¬ 
vealing  with  anecdote  of  the 
rise  of  advertising  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Samuel  Johnson  wrote  in 
1759  that  “the  ti’ade  of  adver¬ 
tising  is  so  near  perfection  it  is 


not  easy  to  propose  any  improve¬ 
ment”  But  advertising  as  we 
know  it  today  had  hardly  begun 
when  Calkins  and  Holden  start¬ 
ed  their  tiny  office.  Space  buy¬ 
ing  was  a  game  of  barter.  The 
best  rateman  was  one  who  could 
divine  the  lowest  figure  a  pub¬ 
lisher  would  take.  Commissions 
were  juggled.  Art  and  typog¬ 
raphy  lagged  far  behind  copy. 
Copy  itself  was  often  mislead¬ 
ing  and  certainly  unadroit. 

As  Mr.  Calkins  tells  of  pio¬ 
neering  done,  of  failures  when 
,  products  did  not  keep  up  with 
their  advertising,  of  failures 
when  advertising  ideas  were  not 
right,  and  of  whole  industries 
created  with  the  indispensable 
help  of  advertising,  it  becomes 
clear  that  neither  turning  points 
nor  courage  will  suffice  with¬ 
out  sound  originality  and  result¬ 
ful  methods. 

“And  Hearing  Not — ”  is  a  de¬ 
lightfully  written  and  whim¬ 
sically  mellow  autobiography  of 
an  important  life  as  well  as  of 
an  important  career.  Mr.  Cal¬ 
kins  has  been  deaf  since  he 
was  six  years  old.  His  adven¬ 
tures  and  conflicts  with  that 
condition  are  frankly  but  cheer¬ 
fully  recounted. 

As  one  might  expect  from  a 
merry  and  gifted  advertising 
man,  Mr.  Calkins  suggests  in  hLs 
intrc^uction  that  readers  will 
find  in  this  story  a  manual  for 
the  deaf,  a  textbook  on  adver¬ 
tising,  a  financial  primer,  an  in¬ 
troduction  on  public  speaking, 
a  handbook  on  hobbies,  some  ad¬ 
vice  on  contributing  to  mag¬ 
azines,  a  tract  on  religion,  a 
guide  book  to  travel,  and  a 
recipe  for  happiness.  “All,”  Mr. 
Calkins  writes  with  a  twinkle, 
‘for  the  price  of  one  book!” 

And  it's  all  there,  superbly 
written,  rich  and  mellow  in  its 
thinking. 

Good  Terse  Advice 
For  Stringmen 

CORRESPONHF.NTS’  HANDROOK  hy 

Daniel  P.  Oleksiw  and  David  In 

Shair.  New  York:  American  Press 

Seivice.  64  rp<  $1- 

THIS  is  a  sound,  compact  little 

book  for  the  usually  untrained 
but  indispensable  reporters  who 
write  for  the  mulberry  desk 
of  small  dailies,  community 
papers  and  weeklies.  It  should 
save  papers  having  to  prepare 
and  print  instructions.  Indeed 
its  excellent  story-checklist  will 
keep  many  beginners  on  a  paper 
from  hearing  city  editots  ask 
those  unpleasant  questions: 
•‘Why  didn't  you  get  this?  Why 
did  you  quit  before  you  got 
that?” 

It  gives  a  good  news  calendar, 
tells  how  to  prepare  copy,  lists 
sources,  gets  down  to  brass 
tacks  on  human  interest  and  fea¬ 
tures  and  interviews,  and  it  has 
suggestive  blank  pages  for  news¬ 
worthy  sources  and  telephone 
numbers. 


Pyle  Biography 
Is  Coming 

LEE  G.  MILLER  who  wrote  the 

“Ernie  Pyle  Album”  (E&P, 
Nov.  30)  writes  me:  “I  was  es¬ 
pecially  intrigued  by  your  sug¬ 
gestion  that  this  book  started  out 
to  be  a  regular  biography.  Ac¬ 
tually  it  did,  but  the  biography 
was  not  dropped,  only  inter¬ 
rupted.  I’m  returning  to  it  now. 
There  is  such  a  wealth  of  ma¬ 
terial  in  Ernie’s  letters,  specially 
those  to  his  wife  ( who  made 
them  available  to  me  before  her 
death)  that  I  think  the  job  will 
be  worthwhile.” 

Judging  by  Mr.  Miller’s  Al¬ 
bum,  the  biography  should  be 
worthwhile  inde^. 

Pungent  Pensters 
List  More  Books 

PAUL  BELLAMY,  editor  of  the 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  sug¬ 
gests  this  for  Roy  Roberts’  idea 
of  must  books  for  newspaper 
men:  “My  answer  to  your  in¬ 
quiry  for  five  books  for  re¬ 
porters’  reading  would  be  as 
follows:  I.  The  Bible;  2.  The 
Bible;  3.  The  Bible;  4.  The  Bible; 
5.  The  Bible. 

“I  am  not  talking  now  about 
the  religious  content  of  the 
Bible,  which  Is  admitted,  but 
solely  as  to  its  value  to  a  writ¬ 
ing  man.  If  a  young  man  has 
any  idea  that  he  Is  going  to  do 
a  great  deal  of  writing  or  a 
great  deal  of  speaking,  he  should 
read  the  Bible  so  much  that  the 
sonorous  phrases  of  the  King 
James  version  mingle  in  his 
blood  stream  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  will  come  out  natur¬ 
ally  when  he  starts  to  utter  his 
thoughts  in  later  years.” 

Malcolm  W.  Bingay,  answer¬ 
ing  the  query  in  his  Detroit 
Free  Press  column,  wrote  in 
part: 

“The  only  current  offering  I 
have  to  suggest  is  the  latest 
book  of  John  Marquand,  ‘B.  F.’s 
Daughter.’  See  how  the  fore¬ 
most  living  master  in  the  art  of 
dialogue  obtains  his  effects,  tell¬ 
ing  his  story  by  permitting  you 
to  listen  to  the  conversations  of 
his  characters.  'Tis  a  gentle  in¬ 
dictment  of  the  human  race  of 
our  time. 

“For  pure  distillation  of  hu¬ 
mor  without  a  false  note  or  a 
wasted  word,  read  the  half-  for¬ 
gotten  stories  of  Saki  (H.  H. 
Munro).  P.  G.  Wodehouse  did 
lust  that,  diluted  the  pure 
Saki.  .  .  . 

“For  the  fine  art  of  artless¬ 
ness.  try  Irwin  Edman’s  ‘Phi¬ 
losopher’s  Holiday.’  Here  you 
will  find  the  sheer  joy  of  a  great 
mind  and  heart  poking  into 
the  little  human  elements  of 
life. 

It  is  well  to  read  so  that  you 
will  never  take  yourself  too 
.seriously.” 

■ 

Sponsors  Sid  Classes 

Hartford,  Conn.  —  The  Hart¬ 
ford  Times  will  sponsor  a  ski 
school  to  teach  both  adults  and 
children  the  fundamentals  of 
skiing,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  by  Francis  S.  Mur¬ 
phy,  publisher.  Classes  will  be 
held  commencing  Jan.  18  in  the 
four  public  parks. 


J.  Young  Dies; 
Headed  Daily 
In  York,  Pa> 

York,  Pa. — John  F.  Young,  8I 
president  of  the  Dispatch  ^ 
lishing  Co.,  publishers  of  thi 
York  Dispatch,  died  Jan.  14  oi 
a  compilation  of  diseases  after  i 
brief  illness. 

A  member  of  the  Pennsyl 
vania  and  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Associations  and  of! 
the  Associated  Press,  he  was  thei 
only  surviving  son  of  Hiram 
Young,  founder  of  the  Dispatch 

Mr.  Young  was  elected  presi 
dent  of  the  company  after  hav 
ing  been  trained  in  the  median 
ical  branch  of  the  newspaper 
business.  He  learned  stereotyp 
ing,  became  a  pressman  and  iw. 
years  was  superintendent  of  the 
mechanical  department. 

After  the  death  of  Hiram 
Young,  John  and  his  three 
brothers,  Charles  P.,  Edward  S, 
and  William  L.,  assumed  the 
management  of  the  publishing 
business.  In  due  course,  John 
was  elected  to  the  presidency. 

His  son.  D.  Philip  Young,  sue 
ceeded  him  as  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent. 

■ 

Mark  Thistlewaite,  67; 
Washington  Reporter 

Washington  —  Mark  Thistle 
waite,  67,  veteran  Washingtor. 
correspondent  for  Indiana  news 
papers  and  one-time  secretary 
to  Vice  President  Thomas  R 
Marshall,  died  Jan.  14  after  ai 
three-day  illness  which  followed  i 
an  attack  of  heart  disease. 

Mr.  Thistlewaite  was  bom  in 
Indiana  and  educated  at  Swarth- 
more  College.  He  began  E' 
newspaper  career  with  the  Phila 
delphia  Press,  later  served  on 
the  staffs  of  the  Star,  Sentine! 
and  News  in  Indianapolis. 

He  became  secretary  to  Mr 
Marshall  when  the  latter  was 
Governor  of  Indiana  and  came 
to  Washington  with  him  when 
he  was  elected  to  the  Vice  Presi 
dency  on  the  ticket  headed  by 
Woodrow  Wilson.  He  returned 
to  the  newspaper  profession  in 
1921  and  was  Washington  cor 
respondent  of  the  Fort  Woync 
Journal  and  Gazette  and  the 
Terre.  Haute  Tribune  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

■ 

Kenneth  Gunn,  Acme, 
Robbed,  Killed  in  L.  A. 

Kenneth  Gunn,  38,  assistant 
manager  of  the  Acme  Newsplc 
tures  Los  Angeles  bureau,  was 
held  up  and  murdered  in  down 
town  Los  Angeles  Jan.  11 
Found  unconscious,  beaten  or. 
the  head,  robbed  and  stripped 
of  overcoat,  shoes  and  socks,  he 
died  later  in  a  hospital. 

The  holdup  occurred  some 
time  after  Gunn  had  left  the 
Acme  office  early  Saturday 
morning  to  mail  packages  at  the 
postofflee.  Before  the  war  Gunn 
had  been  chief  photographer  and 
Telephoto  operator  on  the  Tyler 
(Tex.)  Courier  Times  and  Tele 
graph  and  during  the  war  an 
Army  motion  picture  photogra 
pher  with  the  North  Atlantic 
Engineers  Corps. 
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Selden  Menefee 
Nconed  Director 
Of  ILO  Publicity 

Montreal  —  Edward  Phelan, 
director-general  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Labor  Office,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Selden  Menefee,  Washington 
newspaper,  magazine  and  radio 
writer,  as  chief  of  ILO’s  public 
information  section. 

The  new  section,  which  will 
have  general  responsibility  for 
broadening  public  knowledge  of 
the  ILO’s  purposes  and  activi¬ 
ties,  replaces  the  old  informa¬ 
tion  service,  headed  since  1942 
by  Campbell  Ballantyne,  who 
becomes  senior  member  of  the 
section. 

Mr.  Menefee  took  degrees  in 
psychology  and  sociology  at  the 
University  of  Washington  at 
Seattle,  where  he  taught  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  Subsequently  he 
was  a  social  research  economist 
for  the  WPA  division  of  re¬ 
search.  He  is  the  author  of  the 
book  “Assignment:  USA.” 

A  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
since  1942,  specializing  on  far- 
eastern  affairs,  Mr.  Menefee  was 
also  a  columnist  for  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  and  other  newspa¬ 
pers.  During  the  war  he  was 
director  of  the  Netherlands  In¬ 
formation  Bureau’s  Washington 
office,  and  a  special  writer  for 
Aneta  (Dutch)  News  Agency 
and  Amalgamated  Press  of  Great 
Britain.  Lately  he  has  headed 
his  own  radio  transcription  com¬ 
pany. 

■ 

Overseas  Club  Names 
Credentials  Group 

A  committee  to  obtain  inter¬ 
national  credentials  granting 
foreign  correspondents  free 
movement  in  all  Allied  coun¬ 
tries  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Overseas  Press  Club.  The  com¬ 
mittee  will  approach  the  State. 
Navy  and  War  Departments  in 
an  effort  to  reach  an  agreement 
with  other  nations. 

Members  of  the  committee 
are  Hal  Lee,  free  lance;  Greta 
Palmer,  free  lance;  Sydney 
Fodor,  Chicago  Sun;  James  M. 
Young,  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,  and  Gordon  Waterfield, 
London  Daily  Graphic  and  Sun¬ 
day  Times. 

■ 

E.  J.  Sherman  Named 

Edgar  J.  Sherman  of  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.,  now  director  of 
regional  offices  for  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers, 
will  become  director  of  develop¬ 
ment  and  assistant  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Brand  Names 
Fouridation,  Inc.,  on  Jan.  16,  ac¬ 
cording  to  announcement  by 
Henry  E.  Abt,  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Foundation. 


CORRESPONDENTS' 

HANDBOOK 

Loose-leaf  Guide  for  Rural 
Newswriters 

COMMUNITY  PRESS  SERVICE 


each 

from 


SSO  Wmt  180th  Street 
New  York  33,  N.  Y. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — $.50  par  line 
4  times — .40  par  line  par  insertion 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  time — $1.00  par  line 
2  times — .90  per  line  per  insertion 
4  times — .80  per  line  per  insertion 
3  lines  minimum 

Ooont  epproxtinetely  five,  6  letter 
word!,  one  Une. 

FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY 
NOON 


Newspaper  Brokers 


CAPABLE  HANDLING,  boyinK,  sell¬ 
ing,  mergers  dsilies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  No  leases  or  trades. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Box  62.  Mt 
Pleasant,  Michigan. _ 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
On  Daily  Newspaper  Properties. 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventnra.  Calif. 


MAY  BHOTHKKS,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


Purchase  Negotiations  —  Financing 
L.  PARKER  LIKELY  &  CO. 

250  Park  Ave.  New  York  17 


•ifk  Nound  investments  in  selected 
Publication  Properties.  Arthur  W. 
Stypes,  625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
5.  Calif. 


Pnblicatioiis — Wealed 


ATTENTION:  NEWSPAPER  BROK¬ 
ERS.  I  am  interested  in  purchasing 
a  daily  newspaper  in  a  city  of  10,- 
000  to  15,000  population,  either  on 
the  west  coast  or  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Will  not  consider  any 
property  unless  the  equipment  is 
adequate  for  expansion.  What  have 
you  to  offer?  Box....  6347  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHER,  Man¬ 
ager,  thoroughly  experienced  all 
phases  of  practical  publishing,  man¬ 
agement.  Knows  all  departments 
metropolitan  and  small  dailies. 
Operated  own  publications  profitably. 
Will  lease,  manage  or  buy  good  daily. 
Have  adequate  finances.  Box  6339 
Editor  and  Publisher. 


Poblicalioas  For  Solo 


Other  interests  compel  sale  of  weekly 
shopping  newspaper  (can  easily  be 
converted  to  regular  newspaper). 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  city  of  75,000. 
Yearly  gross  over  $60,000.  No  plant. 
Four  on  staff.  Low  overhead.  Priced 
for  quirk  sale,  $15,000  cash.  Box 
6285,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


★★★  ALL  COUNTY  SEATS  it-kit 

—In  CALIFORNIA 
k  Daily  (only  daily  in  Co.)  Weekly 
and  Joh  Shop — $75,000. 
k  Weekly-isolated  mountain  area.  On¬ 
ly  newspaper  in  Co..  $17,000. 

—In  COLORADO 

★  Daily  and  Weekly,  building  in¬ 
cluded.  $60,000. 

—In  IDAHO 

k  Small  daily,  no  competition,  build¬ 
ing  included.  $60,000. 

In  NEW  MEXICO 

k  Good  Weekly  in  daily  town;  Volume 
$35,000.  Price  $45,000. 

In  WYOMING 

k  Excellent  Weekly.  $35,000  Vol¬ 
ume;  Price  $50,000.  Building  in¬ 
cluded.  $36,000  cash  required. 

ARTHUR  W.  STYPES 
625  Market  St..  San  Francisco  5,  Cal. 


ESTABLISHED  NATIONAL,  quality, 
sports-recreation  magasine.  All  or 
part  for  sale.  Circulation  10,000.  917 
Lakepointe,  Detroit  30,  Michigan. 


FOR  SALE:  Texas  daily,  1946  gross, 
$80,000.  Price,  $80,000.  Cash  re¬ 
quired  $.>0,000.  In  process  of  de¬ 
velopment  in  growing  field.  Exclusive, 
••''ill  information  to  responsible  buyer. 
No  brokers.  Box  6349.  Editor  and 
Publisher. 


STRONG  exclusive  ABC  semiweekly 
in  central  states  area.  Big  field;  fine, 
growing  business  now  grossing  $60,- 
000  and  rising.  $50,000,  one-half 
down.  Write  fully,  please  I  Dial 
Agency,  2332  Park.  Detroit  1,  Mich. 


WE  MUST  SELL 

Daily  newspaper  in  city  of  over 
two  million. 

One  competitor. 

No  reasonable  offer  refused. 

Adequate  plant  with  two  presses. 

11  linotypes. 

Owner  ill. 

Box  6357  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Newspaper — Services 


MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS 
FOR  YOU 

The  P  ft  P  Went  Ad  Service 
comes  to  yon  with  the  uncondi¬ 
tional  guarantee  that  it  makes 
you  money  —  or  it  doesn’t  cost 
you  e  cent. 

Write  for  details  of  our  Proflt- 
to- You-or-No-Pey-Plao. 

PARISH  &  PICKETT 

Daily  News  Tower 
Miami  36,  Florida 

Publltbers,  The  Want  Ad  Rervtee 
that  Makes  You  More  Money 


Mechanical — Equipment  For  Sale 


ALTERNATING  CURRENT  PRESS 
Motor  Drive  50  h.p.  Westinghouse 
Motor.  220/3/60,  900  r.p.m.  With 

Controller  and  Grids.  John  Griffiths 
Co.  Inc.,  17  E  42  St.,  New  York  17. 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 
FOR  SALE 

8  PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 
Angle  Bar  Model — D  O.  equipment 
24  PAGE  HOE  RIGHT  ANGLE 
Compl.  Stereo — 2114 — in-  ent-off  A.C. 

82  PAGE  HOE  QUAD 
Oompl.  Stereo — 2114 — in,  ent-off  A.O 
AVATLARI.E  SHORTLY 
82  PAGE  SCOTT 

Single  Width — 4  Deck — color  press 
22%  In.  ent-off — Stereo — DO 
40  PAGE  HOE 

Oomplate  Stereo — 22%  In.  ent-off — ^DC 
GOSS  SEXTUPLE 
8  deeki,  22%  In.  ent-off — AO  equip. 

GOSS  SEXTUPLE 
8  Unite.  22%  In.  ent-off.  AO  equip. 
BEN  8HULMAN 

552  E.  Main  St.  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


GOSS  HT-SPEED 
STRAIOHTLTNE  32  PO. 
SINGLE  WIDTH  PRESS 

THREE  COLORS  ft  BLACK 

Cut-off  23-9/ths'',  Alternating  Current 
60.  cycle  3  phase,  220  volt. 

Rebuilt  by  GOSS  Printing  Press  Co. 
in  1939.  Complete  stereo  equipment 
including  27  steel  form  trucks,  curved 
plate  caster  ft  furnace.  Goss  finishing 
machine,  flat  shaver,  flat  renter,  cur¬ 
ved  plate  router,  Goss  heavy  duty  mat 
roller  etc. 

Fairly  priced  for  immediate  sale. 
Available  now. 

TYPE  ft  PRESS  OF  ILLINOIS  INC. 
220  South  Jefferson 
Chicago  6 


FOR  SALE-PAGE  SIZE  DUPLEX 
newspaper  mat  roller  with  motor. 
Guaranteed  ready  to  go.  $500  f.o.b. 
Alliance,  Nebraska.  Tiraes-Herald, 
Alliance,  Nebraska. 


HOE  SEXTUPLE  PRESS 
With  color  Section  and  Rnbber  Rollers 
21)4"  sheet  cutoff,  stereo  equipment 

GOSS  SEXTUPLE  PRESS 
23-9/16'  sheet  cutoff,  stereo  equip¬ 
ment.  Quick  lockup  and  high  speed 
folders. 

John  Griffiths  Co.  Inc.,  17  E.  42  St., 
New  York  17. 


THE  BEST  IN  NEW  EQUIPMENT: 
6  and  8-(oot  Make-up  Tables:  Hall 
Form  Tables  and  Dump  Trucks;  Hand 
and  Power  Balers;  Heavy  Duty  Saws; 
Also  NEW  44"  National  Automatic 
Power  Paper  Cutters,  prompt  delivery. 
Thomas  W.  Hall  Co.,  120  West  42nd 
St.,  New  York  18. 

TO  .SELL  OR  BUY  NEWSPAPER 
Presses  write  George  O.  Heffelman. 
406  W.  Pico.  Los  Angeles  15,  Calif. 

Steel  TURTLES,  4'  Ball-Bearing  Cast- 
era.  24'x28'  Tops.  38'  height,  with  1' 
adiu-rnietit.  $96. ."lO  each. 

DODSON  PRINTERS  SUPPLY  CO. 
691  W.  Whitehall  St.  S.W.,  Atlanta.  Oa 

WUOD  8-TON  METAL  PUT 
with  3  spare  pots 

OSTRANDER  SQUARING  MACHINE 
WOOD  JUNIOR  AUTOPLATE 
28  9/16"  Caster  ft  Pump — DO  equip. 

BEN  8HULMAN 

552  E.  Main  St..  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


Mechanical  Eqaipamat  Wanted 

DUPLEX  FLATBED  PRESS  8  or  12 
page  capacity.  Box  6341  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


INTERTYPE  three  or  four  magasine. 
With  or  without  qiiadder.  With  or 
without  Mohr  saw.  Box  6235,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

Standard  single  page  mat  roller.  A.C. 
Motor.  Send  complete  information 
and  price  to 

THE  CRAFTSMAN  PRESS.  INC. 

2030  Westlake.  Seattle  1.  Wash. _ 

WANTED  DEtMC  TYPE  NEWSPA¬ 
PER  PRESS  16  to  32  pages  with  A. 
C.  drive  equipment  and  stereotype 
machinery.  Box  6338  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WANTED — Delivery  at  once  or  any 
time  daring  1947,  n  aixteen-page  Du¬ 
plex  two  to  one  preee  and  stereotype 
equipment.  Mast  be  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Daily  American  Repnblio,  Poplar 
Bluff,  Misaonrl. 

WANTED 

Goss  press,  tingle  width  (two  pagee 
wide),  18%  Inch  printing  diameter 
21H  inch  ent-off  or  deck  for  eame. 
Give  fnll  detaila  and  prieea.  Box 
1042,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

WANTED;  Heavy  duty  matrix  roller 
suitable  for  medium  or  small  news¬ 
paper.  Must  be  modem  and  In  per¬ 
fect  rondition.  Tri-Cities  Publishing 
Company,  Florence,  Alabama. 


WANTED  FOR  EXPORT 
Newspaper  and  Magasine  Presiea  for 
immediate  or  future  removal. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

552  E.  Main  St.,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 

WANTFD 

Newspaper  Presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  &  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadel' 
phia  22.  Pennsylvania. 


IDITOR  ft  FUILISHER  for  Jaaaory  IS.  1947 
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Meckanical  Eqaipneat  Waatai 


Features  For  Sale 


Help  Wanted — Artists 


Hdp  Wanted — Meckanical 


WANTED:  LINOTTPE  MODEL  6  or  GOLF  OARTOON  PANEL 

8  State  serial  number,  price.  Box  6342  Twice  weeklj,  or  more.  Write  or  wire 
Editor  &  Publisher.  for  proofs.  Box  6307,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 

lisher. 


Newspaper  I’ress  Eufineers 


ItAOHlVISTS  —  Diimantlinf,  moring 
aaaembUof  entire  newspaper  plants 
regain,  maintenance,  a  irrice  nation 

“'lorenz  printers 

MACHINIST*^  CO. 

■6  Rosa  Street,  Msw  York  7,  N.  T. 


Miscellaneons  For  Sale 


LENSES  for  distance  photography 


COMPLETE  BIG  BERTHA  CAMERAS 
for  Sports  or  Aerial  Photography 


5x7  home  portrait  GRAFLEX  with 
revolving  back,  3  holders,  film  pack 
adapter,  specially  &  sturdily  fitted 
with  a  F6.3  Boyer  Saphir  (Tessar 
formula)  lens.  Used  but  in  excellent 
condition  . 9475.00 


Fairchild  K-15A  aerial  camera,  elec¬ 
trically  operated,  24  volts,  focal  plane 
shutter  (speeds:  1/200,  1/400,  1/600), 
5x7  roll  film  (90  exposures)  or  cut 
film  Oraflex  magssine.  Fitted  with 
BAUSCH  Sc  LOMB  40*  F.8  telephoto. 
Filters,  maagzine,  heavy  duty  fitted 
compartment  case  (trunk  type)  com¬ 
plete  . 9495.00 


LONG  FOCAL  LENGTH  LENS  SPE¬ 
CIALS!  12  %’  SCHNEIDER-AERO- 
XENAR  F3.5,  bbl.,  iris  perfect  condi¬ 
tion  . 9239.50 

20'  ZEISS-TESSAR  P.5,  bbl.,  iris 

diaphragm,  like  new  . 9450.00 

20'  brand  new  BAUSCH  Sc  LOMB 
telephoto  F5.6,  bbl..  iris  ..9175.00 
48'  BERTHIOT  AVIATION  FLO, 
bbl.,  no  iris,  good  condition  .  .9150.00 


CONSULT  DELTA  FOR  TOUR 
LENSES.  Large  stock,  from  V4'  to 
50'. 


CAMERAS  OP  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 


DELTA  PHOTO  SUPPLY 
600-C  3rd  Avenue 

Est.  1934  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 


Business  Opportunities 


WANT  2  PRINTERS  (1  linotyper, 
1  floor-pressman)  to  take  charge  of 
complete  weekly  and  job  shop.  Coun¬ 
ty  seat  (6000  pop.)  Central  N.  Y. 
$10,000  required.  Box  6348  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MANY  JOBS  seek  people  who  know 
Spanish  language  and  Latin-American 
Affairs.  Mexico  City  College,  LA’s 
only  English  language  college,  can 
prepare  you.  Spring  quarter  starts 
March  25.  Graduate  school  starts  in 
June.  Gl-approved.  Write  Registrar, 
San  Luis  Potosi  54,  Mexico,  D.  F. 


Features  For  Sale 


JOKES  ABOUT  THE  NEWS.  Send 
only  dollar  for  PUNCH  LINES  con¬ 
taining  over  200  gags,  mostly  topical. 
Original!  Brilliant!  Written  by  top 
radio  gagman.  Perfect  for  news¬ 
paper,  fiiler  materia!.  Laughs  Un¬ 
limited,  276  W.  43rd  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


STAFF  EDITORIALS — Written  by  a 
working  editor  for  editors.  Moderate 
rates.  Write  for  free  samples.  Smith- 
Kensington  Service,  627  Fourth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  Kensington,  Pa. 


WEEKLY  FEATURES 

_ For  Proofs  Write 

HOLLYWOOD  NAT’L  SYNDICATE 
P.  O.  Box  2458,  Hollywood  28,  Calif. 


Help  Wanted  Advertisiug 


GRAND  OPPORTUNITY  for  young 
man  or  woman,  jonmalism  graduate 
preferred,  who  wants  to  ap^  energy 
to  the  advertising  fleid.  What  yon 
don’t  know  about  ad  selling  and  writ¬ 
ing  we  will  teach  yon. 

This  North  Carolina  ABO  weekly 
offers  good  My  pins  solid  all  ronnd 
experience.  Box  6252,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lisher. 


Progressive  afternoon  daily  in  flourish 
ing  Virginia  small  city  has  opening 
for  experienced  ad  man  capable  man¬ 
aging  department.  ABC  cirenlation 
over  6,000.  Must  know  layonts,  copy 
writing,  selling.  Work  with  four 
men  staff.  Permanent  job.  Good  pay 
with  desirable  living  conditions.  Place 
to  be  filled  quickly.  The  Free  Lance 
Star,  Fredericksburg,  Virginia. 


TRAVELING  SALES  MANAGER.  Can 
you  select,  train,  work  with  and  build 
a  capable  sales  force,  selling  well 
knnw-n  cartoon  advertising  feature 
services  t  Successful  applicant  must 
have  car,  be  free  to  travel  steadily, 
know  advertising  merits  and  pre-prove 
his  ability.  915.000  to  $30,000  an¬ 
nual  income  potential. 

PUBLISHERS  FEATURE  SERVICE, 
INC. 

TAMPA  GAS  BLDG.  TAMPA.  FLA. 


WANTED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
— Salesman  on  top  notch  Illinois 
weekly  good  salary  and  future  as¬ 
sured.  Editor  and  Publisher  Box 
Number  6362  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


WANTED — Young  Advertising  Solici¬ 
tor  by  active,  internationally-known 
Motion  Picture  trade  paper.  Salary. 
Write  giving  experience,  background 
and  salary  expected.  Must  be  a  plng- 
ger.  Box  6280.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


WANTED:  Young  man  with  some  ex- 

gerience  in  classified  ad  department. 

ombined  daily  circulation  40,000. 
Population  30,000.  Good  working 
conditions,  steady  employment.  Give 
full  information  in  first  letter.  Write 
Cecil  B.  Highland,  President,  Clarks¬ 
burg  Publishing  Co.,  Clarksburg,  W. 
Va. 


WANTED 


COMMERCIAL 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER  $50  a  week  starting  salary.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity.  Write  R.  L. 
Carlile,  Adv.  Mgr.  Pocatello  Tribune, 

Pocateile.  Idaho. _ 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR,  12-16 
morning  daily,  Saturday  eve.  bulldog. 
Just  turned  legal  age.  Democratic 
paper  Democratic  state.  Richest  per 
capita  spending  east  of  Mississippi. 
Must  know  how!  Write  Lynnewood 
Celdon,  Publisher,  Daily  News,  Beck- 
ley,  W.  Va. 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  for  pros¬ 
perous  evening  paper  in  large  South¬ 
ern  city.  Prrier  man  25  to  35  with 
successful  experience  in  competitive 
city  to  replace  regular  man  who  has 
been  promoted.  Give  full  information, 
starting  salary,  etc.  Box  6337  Editor 
Sc  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DISPLAY  SALES 
MAN  by  fast  growing  exclusive  daily 
newspaper  in  south  Texas.  Job  is 
permanent  for  a  producer.  Good  aal- 
ary  and  splendid  opportunity.  Write 
giving  experience,  references  and  en¬ 
closing  photo  if  possible.  K.  G.  Pad¬ 
dock,  The  Laredo  Times,  Laredo, 
Texas. 


ARTISTS 


Leading  mid-South  medlcai 
manufacturer  requires  a  num¬ 
ber  of  experienced  commer¬ 
cial  artists.  Must  have  at 
least  five  years'  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  art  department  of 
advertiser,  agency,  or  one  of 
the  big  label  companies.  Sev¬ 
eral  good  lettering  men  are 
needed,  two  or  more  iilnitra- 
tora  and  retouchers,  one  or 
more  figure  and  layout  asam. 
Write  fully.  Paul  Shilling, 
Art  Director,  Plough,  Ine., 
Memphis  1,  Tennessee. 


Help  Wanted — Cartoonist 


TOPNOTCH  ARTIST  collaborator  for 
humorous  story  strip  accepted  by  syn¬ 
dicate.  Submit  samples  showing  ap¬ 
pealing  kids.  Box  6350  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 


Help  Wanted — Circulation 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER. 
Man  or  woman.  Aggressive  monthly 
aviation  newspaper  in  St.  Louis. 
Large  circulation,  muck  reader  inter¬ 
est.  Stats  qualifications,  salary  de¬ 
sired.  Bex  9229.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  salesman  capable  of  mak¬ 
ing  own  layonts  for  two-man  advertis¬ 
ing  department  on  paper  in  7,000  cir¬ 
culation  bracket  in  town  of  15,000 
soutbesstem  section  of  United  States. 
Man  with  southern  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Give  history  of  experience, 
references,  housing  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  in  applying.  Position  per¬ 
manent  with  excellent  cbances  for 
advancement  for  right  man.  Box  6268. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


OIROULATION  SUPERVISOR  with 

Sroven  ability  in  training  and  ban- 
ling  men.  Must  be  good  boy  promo¬ 
tion  man  with  exceptional  circulation 
increase  record.  Salary  $70.00  a 
week,  car  allowance  915.00  a  week, 
plus  generous  increase  bonus.  Splen¬ 
did  future  for  right  man.  Furnish 
all  details.  Box  6202,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Progressive  New  Jersey  weekly  will¬ 
ing  to  spend  money  wants  circulation 
man.  Write  experience  and  salary 
desired.  Box  6302,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WANTED  ASSISTANT  GIRCULA- 
TION  manager  for  a  New  England 
newspaper.  Daily  combination  cir¬ 
culation  50-60,000.  Man  will  have  di¬ 
rect  supervision  of  13  district  man¬ 
agers.  Prefer  young  man  from  a 
smaller  newspaper  who  wants  to 
broaden  his  experience.  Give  educa- 
rational  background,  experience  and 
salary  expected  in  your  letter.  En¬ 
close  photo.  Address  Box  6355,  Edi¬ 
tor  Sc  Publisher. 


YOUNG,  aggressive  circulation  man¬ 
ager  for  Western  regional  monthly. 
Salary  and  commission.  State 
qualifications,  salary  required.  Reply 
Rocky  Mountain  Life,  317  Mining  Ex¬ 
change  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 


Help  WauUd — Editorial 


ALL  AROUND  DESKMAN,  experi 
enced  in  copy  reading,  head  writing 
and  make-up.  Morning  daily  in 
Eastern  Pennsylvania.  Write  experi¬ 
ence  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
6306,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR  for  Hunting  A 
Fishing  publication.  Also  correspon¬ 
dents  and  columnists  in  all  hunting 
and  fishing  states.  Chester  publica¬ 
tion.  163  W  23rd  St.,  N.  Y.  11. 


COLLEGE  GRADUATE  to  gather,  edit 
and  broadcast  local  news  in  New 
England  City.  Must  have  news  re¬ 
porting  experience.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume  of  education,  experience  and  re¬ 
ferences.  Box  6336  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TRADE  PAPER  EDITOR 
WANTED 

Publisher  of  trade  paper  is  looking 
for  an  editor  for  one  of  it’s  papers. 
The  man  must  be  under  40  and  have 
had  some  good  publishing  experience 
including  the  ability  to  write  interest¬ 
ing  articles. 

Give  full  details  of  education  and  ex¬ 
perience  including  picture  and  salary 
desired.  This  is  an  unusual  oppr- 
tunity  for  the  right  man  in  a  fast 
growing  organization.  Box  6359  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


COPYREADER  at  least  two  yetsl 
newspaper  experience  five  day  wstll 
morning  paper  city  of  100,000.  Seitl 
photo  references  salary  requiremejJ 


first  letter  Box  6352  Editor  A  PnK. 
lisher. 


EDITOR  for  ABO  weekly,  knows  U.l 
vertising,  complete  charge.  Positisil 
open  February  1st.  Give  experiigsif 
and  reference.  Cecil  Whig,  Elktssl 
Md.  I 


NEWSMAN  with  general  experisaeit 
for  small  city  daily.  $45  to  start  I 


Position  leading  to  city  editorskig 
Give  background  in  detail,  refereneat  I 
Include  snapshot.  Independtit^  ^ 


Monessen,  Pa. 


WANTED:  EXPERIENCED  R£. 

PORTER-deskman  on  smaller  citr 
daily  in  Central  Montana,  salary  opez 
Lewistown  Democrat-News,  Montisi 


Help  Wasted — Mechanical 


BEAUMONT,  TEXAS,  ENTERPRISE  * 

CO.  is  seeking  qualified  mechanics!  - - - 

superintendent  with  thorough  know!.  I 
edge  and  ability  to  coordinate  de¬ 
partments.  Reply  fully  as  to  pin  j 
employers  and  experience.  Beaumont, 
Enterprise  Journal,  Beaumont.  Tex.' '  ' 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAR 
We  want  a  cost  minded  and  aggrei- 
sive  composing  room  executive.  4S 
man  shop,  27  linos  and  intertypea.  Es¬ 
tablished  midwest  daily.  Write  full; 
and  in  confidence.  Box  6271,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED  OPERATORS 
Fastest  growing  seven  morning  daily 
West  Virginia.  Also  Saturday  evs. 
bulldog.  Base  better  than  $63.  Font 
holidays.  Come  for  work  or  wire, 
Lynnewood  Celdon,  Publisher,  Beckley 
Daily  News.  ITU  shop. 


MACHINIST  WANTED— Modem  IJ- 
machine  plant  needs  first  class  ma¬ 
chinist.  One  who  knows  both  Inter¬ 
types  and  Linotypes,  quadders.  mizeri, 
saws,  etc.  Plant  located  Southwest¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania.  Write  Box  6254, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEED  EXPERIENCED  PRINTER  in 
commercial  printing  department.  Good 
scale.  Excellent  working  conditions. 
Ideal  place  to  live.  Times  News, 
Twin  Falls.  Idaho. 


THREE  FLOOR  MEN  AND  ONE  OP¬ 
ERATOR  NEEDED  at  once  on  good 
morning  newspaper  in  northern  Illin¬ 
ois.  Ideal  working  conditions,  $71.00 
Lr  five  nights.  Advantages  include 
paid  vacations,  hospitalization,  insui- 
ance,  sick  leave.  Good  community, 
fine  schools,  easily  accessible  parks 
and  other  recreational  facilities  for 
you  and  your  family.  Write  or  wire 
collect  to  Earl  E.  Anderson,  Rockford 
Morning  Star,  Rockford,  Illinois. 


’’WANTED  ENGRAVER  for  one  man 
Tasope  Newspaper  Engraving  Plant. 
Northern  New  England  Daily.  Box 
6331  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED:  Newspaper  Duplex  Press¬ 
man,  high  angle  bar  two-way  flat-bed 
press.  $1.25  per  hour  and  time  and 
half  overtime.  J.  C.  Phillips,  NEWS- 
HERALD.  Borger,  Tex. 


Wanted — Printers,  operators,  press¬ 
men.  The  California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  members  frequently 
have  jobs.  Competent  men  who  con¬ 
template  establishing  homes  in  Osli- 
fornia  are  asked  to  register,  giving 
full  information  about  their  sbility. 
habits,  family,  etc.  Wages  paid  will 
be  in  line  with  fair  practice  and 
economic  stability  of  plants  in  which 
they  may  be  employed.  Efforts  will 
be  made  to  aid  in  securing  housing. 
Address:  California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association.  Inc.  610 
Main  Street,  Los  Angeles  (14)  Cali¬ 
fornia. 
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Help  Waifed— Mecluiiiic*! 


PerioBei  I 
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WANTED:  NON  WORKING  FORE- 
MAN  on  progressive  daily  located  In 
f  southern  medium  large  city  of  1! 
noo  metropolitan  population.  Day 
Union.  Good  salary  to  right 
Jnjn  Must  be  experienced  in  handl¬ 
ine  men.  know  shop  organization, 
sober  and  of  mature  considered  judg¬ 
ment  Xn  radicals  or  Rosters  need 
apply.  This  is  a  job  for  a  settled 
man  who  wants  a  good  job  in  a  well 
equipped  shop  where  high  standards 
of  printing  are  maintained  and  who 
k,,  a  family  to  raise.  Address  reply 
with  references  to  Box  6343  c/o  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted — Pabiic  Relations 


XEW  YOKK  regional  office  of  inter 
Rationally  known  automotive  mannfsc 
turer  requires  young  man  with  thor 
oogh  public  relations  background  and 
experience.  Must  be  prolific  writer, 
Wnte  box  6325  Editor  &  Publisher 


WASTED :  Man  capable  of  handling 
publicity  for  State  Forestry  Depart 
ment.  Ability  to  learn  quickly,  com 
monsense,  enthusiasm,  necessary  re 
quisites.  Good  salary;  opportunity 
for  advancement  to  program  director 
Oive  experience,  if  any,  and  your  con¬ 
ception  of  the  job.  Box  6351  Editor 
St  Publisher. 


Literary  Agency  Service 


HEWSPAPERMEN’S  agency.  Artl 
elei,  books,  fiction,  play^s  marketed 
Bertha  Klansner,  130  E. 

S.  T.  16. 


40th  St. 


Situations  Wanted — Artist 


rotogravure  artist  first  class 
Isyont.  retouch,  lettering  and  finished 
irt.  Box  6271,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted — Advertising 


CLA.'tSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER.  Proven  successful  by  accom 
plishments  and  experience  on  Wash 
ington,  D.  C.  paper.  Top  flight  refer 
esces  including  former  publisher.  Age 
31.  Available  now.  Box  6367,  Editor 
1  Publisher. 


Available 

ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVE 


25  years  experience, 
excellent  record,  now 
employed  by  syndicate 
is  interested  in 
making  change. 


Qualified  as : 

Business  Manager  or 
Advertising  Director 


Interested  only  in  a 
salary  pins  bonus 
arrangement. 


All  intpiiries  must  be 
confidential.  Write 
6254.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


•ADVERTISING  SALES.MAN  WANTS 
position  on  large  or  small  daily.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  layout  and  selling.  Write 
Box  $6364,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  production  assistant, 


experienced  ordering  newspaper, 
migazine  engravings.  N.Y.C.  $45. 


Box  6329  Editor  &  Publisher. 


.ADAERTISING  Skilled  art  and  pro¬ 
duction  man;  broad  ageney,  publish¬ 
ing,  merchandising  and  research 
bsckground  in  N.Y.C.  Thorough 
knowledge  layout,  art,  typography, 
winting,  production.  Age  28,  married. 
Will  go  anywhere.  Box  6334  Editor 
*  Publisher. 


PLENTY  of  “know  how,”  ambition, 
enthusiasm  and  an  abundance  of 
•oergy  backed  by  an  outstandingly 
ineceisful  record,  makes  me  the 
logical  man  to  head  yeur  advertising 
department.  Salary  $100  week  mini- 
mnn.  Write  Box  6249  Editor  & 
Pnblisher. 


PtoMOTION  MAN  with  reputation 
viU  handle  special  editions,  adver- 
lising  promotions,  pages  on  commis- 
HVl  reliable  publishers.  Box 

5353  Editor  and  Pnblisher. 


Situations  Wanted — Circulation 


OIRCDL.ATION  MANAGER  now  em¬ 
ployed  seeks  new  connection.  Class 
AA  executive  with  fourteen  years  of 
diversified  experience.  College  grad¬ 
uate.  Especially  skilled  in  personnel 
and  administration.  Unexcelled  rec¬ 
ords  in  promotion  of  carrier  and  mail. 
Will  develop  a  loyal  bard  hitting  or¬ 
ganisation  capable  of  producing  high 
income  and  perfect  service  to  the 
reader.  Best  of  references.  All  ne¬ 
gotiations  confidential.  Box  6215,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pnblisher. 


Circulation  Manager — 20  years  ex¬ 
perience  and  proven  production  record 
seeking  change.  Practical  knowledge 
of  all  phases  of  Circulation  work. 
Can  develop  department  on  sound, 
economic  productive  basis.  All  negoti¬ 
ations  confidential.  Box  6316,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION — Man  with  6  years 
magazine  and  newspaper  experience  on 
2  Chicago  dailies  desires  connection 
with  magazine  publisher  or  newspa¬ 
per  as  roadman  or  district  manager 
Will  travel  anywhere  in  middle  West 
Box  6327  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with 
years  of  experience  on  large  and  small 
papers  desires  connection  in  town  of 
25.000  to  150.000.  Organizer  of  car 
riers,  city  and  country,  and  mail  spe¬ 
cialist.  Good  record.  References 
Operate  at  low  cost  with  no  personnel 
troubles.  Prefer  central,  southern  or 
western  states.  Available  in  thirty 
days.  Box  6344  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted — Editorial 


.ABLE  Syndicate  Editor.  Ex-Manag 
ing  Editor.  25  years  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  Sober — Age  47.  Available 
in  Feb.  Box  6369,  Editor  &  Pnblisher. 


Alert  young  newspaperwoman ;  experi¬ 
enced  reporter,  copyreader,  feature 
writer.  Energetic,  versatile,  reliable. 
Box  6282,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


A  RIGHT  HAND  FOR  RIGHT  MAN 
Year  as  editor  aggressive  weekly: 
make-up;  copy  editing;  writing — mun 
icipal  A  other  news,  features,  editor¬ 
ials,  reviews;  campaigns  A  promotions. 
Interested  in  met  daily,  radio,  adver¬ 
tising.  brain-buyers  in  general.  P.  S. — 
AB  (at  19);  vet;  now  23;  a  worker 
Box  6366,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Ambitious  reporter  would  like  general 
assignments  and  features  on  Sonthern 
daily.  University  graduate  has  refer¬ 
ences  of  daily  and  weekly  experience. 
Industrious  and  dependable.  Box 
6289,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


An  American  journalist,  college 
trained  and  with  wide  experience  as 
editor,  news  and  feature  writer,  seeks 
opportunity  to  represent  newspapers, 
magazines  or  syndicates  in  China. 
Part  or  full  time.  Box  6295,  Editor 
A  Pnblisher. 


Brains  for  hire,  vet.,  25,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  dally  as  reporter.  Excellent 
hackgronnd  in  sports  and  economics. 
College  graduate  with  all  around  news¬ 
paper  experience.  Reply  Box  6310, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


CAREER  NEWSMAN— 26,  college,  7 
years'  experience  aewspspers,  news¬ 
reel.  Now  employed  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  newsreel.  Desires  feature  v^ter, 
reportorlal  spot.  Consider  also  news- 
desk,  photodesk.  Interesting  Public  Re¬ 
lations.  New  York  City  vicinity.  Box 
6228,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


China  coverage  for  less  than  your 
copv  hov’s  salary.  Box  6293,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR-REPORTER  small 
daily  wants  rcportorial  job  on  larger 
paper.  B.A.  degree;  single;  22.  Ex¬ 
perience  on  K.O.  Star  and  other 
paper.s.  Good  references  Go  any- 
vhere.  Box  6332  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted— —Editorial 


BID  ITO  RIAL  Assistant,  cub,  experi¬ 
enced,  prefer  trade  paper,  or  house  or- 
gan.  Box  6209,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  30,  skilled  rewrite,  creative 
ideas.  Book  experience,  also  news¬ 
paper,  nr  igazine.  University  graduate. 
Box  6333  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  and  or  reportorial  on 
small  daily  in  eastern  Middle  West, 

work  under  experienced  ME.  Ex 

Navy  Lt.,  26,  married,  college  grad. 

Now  acting  editor  Ohio  weekly,  edi¬ 
tor  by-weekly  house  organ.  Can 

liandle  press  camera.  Box  6356  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


CONSCIENTIOUS  VETERAN  —  De¬ 
sires  to  break  in  as  reporter.  Army 
experience.  Sal.iry  secondary  —  Go 
anywhere  —  Available  immediately  — 
Single.  energetic-personable.  Box 
6358  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DESK,  MAKEUP,  REWRITE 


N.  Y,  paper,  ma^razine,  radio  exper¬ 
ience.  Box  6368,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


editor  ft  PUBLISHER  for  January  18,  1947 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  —  35-yearold 
Veteran,  married,  with  experience  as 
reporter,  U.  S.  Army  Historical  officer. 
House  organ  editor  and  propagandist 
(for  post-Pearl  Harbor  aid  to  West¬ 
ern  Allies).  Seeks  job  as  editorial 
or  i>olitical  writer  on  daily  anywhere 
but  in  The  Old  South.  Minimum  salary 
$100  a  week.  Excellent  Washington 
contacts.  Highest  references.  Box 
6317,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Feature  writer.  Reporter — Competent, 
seasoned,  mature.  Position  on  mag¬ 
azine,  newspaper  sought.  Interested 
in  features.  Prefer  East.  23.  Single. 
Box  6313.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


WRITER-EDITOR.  26,  Wellesley  grad¬ 
uate,  5  years  heavy  magazine  (includ¬ 
ing  advertising  copy)  experience, 
seeks  job  requiring  creative,  executive 
ability.  Box  6365,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FRANK,  unaffiliated,  free-lance,  philo¬ 
sophic  Columnist,  too  square  to  fit 

round  holes,  seeks  EMPLOYER  with 
vision,  who  will  go  for  the  conserva¬ 
tive  NEW  UNIQUE  "nDINGS.  Refer- 
enees.  Box  6267,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


GIRL,  10  TEARS  U.  S.  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience,  now  overseas,  desires  to  do 
feature  articles  anywhere  overseas  for 
newspaper,  magazine  or  religions  pub¬ 
lication.  Box  6346  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


1947  FLASH  I  STAR  REPORTER. 
RADIO  NEWSGAL,  PUBLICITY  ACE 
available  I  10  years’  experience  Chi¬ 
cago,  New  York,  Hollywood  and 
Europe.  Chicago  preferred.  Mathilde 
Ernestine,  1405  E.  67  Place,  Chicago. 
Pai.  7867. 


CIRADUA'TE  jeurnalism  student  de¬ 
sires  position  with  trade  or  industrial 
magazine  beginning  Sept.,  1947.  A.B. 
degree,  age  26,  veteran.  Box  6233, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


LOOK  HERE  I  Reporter-Editor.  Pub¬ 
licist,  Photodesk,  Copy  ad  man,  ex¬ 
perience.  Entertainment  field  spe¬ 
cialist,  Single,  25,  College.  Available 
immediately.  Prefer  L.A.  but  will  go 
anywhere.  Box  6360  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  small  daily,  5 
years  experience,  seeks  job  news  de¬ 
partment  larger  paper  under  able, 
prosrress've  ME.  Will  go  anywhere. 
Box  3279  Editor  A  Publisher. 


20  TEARS  experienes.  Newspaper  wo¬ 
man,  40,  has  covered  all  beats,  been 
on  desk,  also  Telegraph  Editor.  Go 
anywhere.  Salary  $65.  Box  6281 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  small  daily  wants 
more  responsibility,  opportunity  in 
larger  city.  Reporter,  editor  15  years 

Jiapers  up  to  50,400  population  cities; 
oumalism  jfradnste;  single;  sober; 
svsilable  anytime,  but  prefer  three 
meoths’  notice  for  travel.  Box  6218. 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


METROPOLITAN  ACE-20  years  re¬ 
porter,  deskman,  executive  large  and 
small  dailies.  Managing,  news,  city, 
telegraph  or  makeup  editor.  Box  6340 
Editor  and  Publisher. 


PROFESSIONAL  newspaperwoman, 
brimming  with  ideas,  13  years  ex¬ 
perience,  seeks  interesting  writing 
job;  or  part-time.  London  background; 
College  graduate,  speaks  French, 
German.  Box  6328  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER;  Experienced  daily 
metropolitan  paper,  labor  news,  fea¬ 
ture  stories,  rewrites,  swing  beats. 
Veteran,  30  years  old,  references.  Em¬ 
ployed — wants  change.  Married.  NYU. 
Box  6354  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted — Editorial 


REPORTER,  reliable  girl  with  metro¬ 
politan  daily  experience,  not  afraid  of 
hard  work,  desires  position  preferably 
in  Northern  New  Jersey  but  will  con¬ 
sider  offers  elsewhere.  Box  6361  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ _ _ 

REPORTER,  two  years  experience; 
young,  single,  desires  position  small 
New  England  Daily.  Salary  subordi¬ 
nate  to  experience.  Now  employed 
National  News  Magazine.  Highest 
references.  Box  6335  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ _ 

REPORTER-EDITOR — Yale  B.  A.,  24, 
single — Several  years  experience — re¬ 
write,  reporter,  editor,  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent — New  England  ■  or  New 
York  preferred.  Syndicated  articles 
have  appeared  in  leading  papers.  Box 
6315,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

REPORTER.  Five  years  experience 
city  daily.  General,  feature,  police. 
Box  6309,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER.  25,  general  news,  sports. 
Now  employed  small  daily,  desire 
position  larger  paper.  Prefer  east, 
midwest.  Box  6305,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SEEK  daily  editorial  spot  with  a  fu¬ 
ture.  Harvard,  Columbia  degrees.  ME 
of  Harvard  Crimson ;  reporter  on  Bos¬ 
ton  paper.  Army  overseas  PRO. 
Single.  Box  6221,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  desk,  middlewest  daily,  2 
years  also  kolm  for  community 
weekly.  Desires  editorial-reportorial 
work  preferably  L.  A.  but  —  23  — 
single.  Sober.  Aggressive — on  the 
ball.  Excellent  references.  Tour 
chance  to  start  New  Year  right.  Box 
6261,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  writer  or  editor.  Former 
sports  editor,  morning  daily.  Knowl¬ 
edge  make-up,  headlines.  Young,  col¬ 
lege  graduate.  Available  immediately. 
Box  6290,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

WORKING  PARIS  CORRESPONDENT 
can  take  on  additional  assignment. 
Spot,  top-flight  features,  behind-the- 
news.  Interested  in  arrangement  with 
U.  S.  d.aily,  periodical  or  syndicate. 
Four  years  AP,  NYC;  three  years 
South.  Box  6363  Editor  A  Publisher 


Writer-Editor — Twelve  years  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper,  magazine  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  experience.  First  class 
reporter  and  creative  writer  thoroughly 
familiar  with  both  trade,  and  popular 
editorial  treatment — also  production. 
Right  job  and  opportunity  more  Im¬ 
portant  than  salary  in  making  change 
of  position  in  or  within  commuting 
distance  New  York.  Box  6319,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  WOMAN.  Journalism  gradu¬ 
ate  desires  career  opportu-.ity.  News 
writing,  magazine,  public  relations. 
Editorial,  make-up  experience.  Avail¬ 
able  February.  Box  6239,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted — Mechanical 

PH0T0-EN6RAVER“~  ~ 
Superintendent  or  Working  foreman, 
all  branches  for  day  or  nite,  any¬ 
where.  Newspaper  or  commercial 
ne^vspaper  plant.  Union.  Will  ope¬ 
rate  or  install  newspaper  plant  for 
one  or  group  of  papers  on  contract, 
equipment  available.  Box  6330  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Sitnationz  Wanted — Phototrapher 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  10  years  diversi¬ 
fied  experience  including  spot  news 
portrait,  cemmercial.  Navy  combat 
photographer.  Now  employed  midwest 
daily,  40,000  circulatioa.  Age  80, 
single,  have  own  car  and  equipment. 
Box  6277  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER  —  Reporter  —  4 
years'  experienes  N.  Y.  srea,  will  do 
all-’round  work.  Snbnrbas  area.  New 
England  preferred.  $50  start.  Box 
6258.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER  with  twin  engine 
commercial  flying  license.  2  Speed 
Graphics,  desires  position  with  news¬ 
paper,  magazine,  or  company  as  aerial 
and  ground  cameraman.  Richrad  E. 
Patterson,  196-32nd  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  South  8-8979. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


DURING  the  war  many  former 

national  advertisers,  with 
nothing  to  sell  because  of  their 
war  contracts,  continued  what 
everyone  called  “institutional” 
advertising.  The  idea  was  to 
keep  their  names  before  the 
public. 

It  was  a  good  idea,  too.  After 
investing  millions  of  dollars  in 
advertising  prewar  to  popular¬ 
ize  their  brand  names,  it  would 
have  been  foolish  for  these 
manufacturers  to  let  themselves 
be  forgotten  during  the  four 
or  five  years  their  products 
were  not  in  the  showrooms  or 
on  the  dealers'  shelves. 

This  advertising  practice  was 
not  injurious  in  any  way  that 
we  have  heard  about  because 
the  public  was  conscious  of  war¬ 
time  shortages  and  it  was  com¬ 
mon  knowledge  that  radios,  re¬ 
frigerators,  automobiles,  etc., 
were  not  being  manufactured 
for  consumers. 

But  this  week  we  heard  a 
discuMion  about  advertising  in 
a  similar  vein  today  that  might 
create  a  bad  public  reaction  to 
all  advertising.  One  gentleman 
told  of  being  attracted  by  ad¬ 
vertising  to  a  showroom  to  view 
a  “marvelous  new  lamp.”  He 
had  been  "sold”  by  the  ad  and 
wanted  to  buy  one.  But  all  he 
saw  was  a  showroom  model  dis¬ 
played  lavishly  on  a  plush  table. 
He  was  told  they  were  not  yet 
available. 

Another  mentioned  a  full-page 
ad  for  television  receivers  which 
reveals  ( if  you  read  every  word 
of  it)  that  the  console  models 
are  “in  production.”  This  ad 
isn’t  -SO  bad  because  the  artwork 
shows  a  table  model  that  is 
available. 

Then  we  were  reminded  of  an 
airlines  ad  of  several  weeks  ago 
which  supposedly  offered  coast- 
to-coast  non-stop  flights  in  much 
shorter  time  than  pre.sent  sched¬ 
ules  of  other  lines.  On  reading 
the  small  type  we  found  this 
schedule  would  be  available  in 
1947  or  thereafter  if  the  govern¬ 
ment  approved  their  application 
for  these  routes. 

There  are  probably  other  ex¬ 
amples  of  advertising  products 
or  services  not  yet  available. 

The  question  is;  what  harm 
does  this  type  of  appeal  do  to 
advertising  in  the  eyes  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  which  is  rapidly  forgetting 
wartime  shortages  and  expecting 
advertising  to  tell  them  of  the 
return  of  products  they  have 
long  been  unable  to  buy? 

Our  friends  thought  this  prac¬ 
tice  would  make  the  public  sus¬ 
picious  of  all  advertising.  And 
it  probably  will,  if  the  public 
is  subjected  to  much  of  it. 
Whereas  announcing  products 
to  come  and  “conditioning”  the 
market  for  its  arrival  is  a  legiti¬ 
mate  advertising  practice,  it 
seems  to  us  adverti.sers  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  mistake  bv  using  adverti.s- 
Ing  to  “sell”  things  the  public 
can’t  yet  get. 

It  would  be  more  logical  to 
let  readers  know  at  the  start 
that  the  product  advertised  is 
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on  its  way  but  not  yet  here. 

In  the  same  general  discus¬ 
sion  should  be  included  the  ap¬ 
parent  reluctance  of  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  return  to  the  use 
of  price  announcements  in  their 
copy.  Before  the  war,  hardly 
an  ad  appeared  for  an  automo¬ 
bile,  washing  machine,  vacuum 
cleaner  or  any  other  household 
appliance  that  didn’t  stress  the 
price  factor.  You  see  it  only 
rarely  nowadays. 

There  may  be  a  lot  of  reasons 
why  it  is  not  being  done.  Per¬ 
haps  the  manufacturers  realize 
their  prices  are  too  high  when 
compared  to  prewar  prices  and 
they  are  hoping  increased  pro¬ 
duction  (which  so  far  has  been 
hard  to  achieve)  will  enable 
them  to  reduce  the  per  unit  cost. 
Or  maybe  manufacturers  are 
still  holding  to  the  theory  that 
they  can  sell  anything  regard¬ 
less  of  price  because  of  the  pent 
up  consumer  demand. 

That  may  have  been  true  in 
1946  and  the  last  months  of  ’45 
but  we  don’t  believe  it  is  true 
any  more. 

There  is  a  growing  consumer 
resistance  these  days  to_  buying 
a  “pig  in  a  poke.”  which  was 
practically  what  many  did  right 
after  the  war  with  money  burn¬ 
ing  holes  in  their  pockets.  Buy¬ 
ers  are  once  again  getting  care¬ 
ful  about  how  and  where  they 
spend  their  money.  Price  and 
quality  again  are  big  factors  in 
sales  and  for  that  reason  we 
believe  adverti.sers  would  do 
well  to  stress  both  in  their  copy. 

What  if  the  prices  are  high? 
Everyone  knows  they  are  high 
anyway  and  everyone  hopes 
they  will  come  down.  But.  at 
least,  if  price  is  mentioned  in 
advertising,  buyers  will  know 
what  things  co.st  rather  than 
develop  an  imaginary  inflated 
price  which  invariably  would 
be  higher  than  the  actual  cost. 

•  •  • 

THE  Lobbying  Act  passed  by 

the  last  Congress  has  brought 
211  registrations  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  persons 
and  firms  engaging  in  that  type 
of  work.  The  list  to  date  was 
printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  Jan.  3. 

Some  publicity  has  been  given 
to  the  ’Townsend  National  Re¬ 
covery  Plan  which  with  33  lob¬ 
bying  agents  registered  has 
more  representation  in  Wash¬ 
ington  than  any  other  organiza¬ 
tion,  business  or  otherwise.  If 
sheer  weight  of  numbers  were 
any  criterion,  the  Townsend 
bunch  should  be  holding  Con¬ 
gress  in  its  pocket.  But  it  Is  not 
getting  to  first  base. 

Of  more  interest  is  the  lineup 
of  lobbyists  for  big  business  and 
labor  organizations.  A  favorite 
charge  of  union  labor  is  that 
big  business,  particularly  the 
NAM,  through  its  lobbying  in 
Washington  is  able  to  sway  Con¬ 
gress. 

Here  again,  .sheer  numbers  are 
not  conclusive.  But  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  labor  unions 
and  big  business  are  almost  at  a 


standoff  in  the  number  of  lob¬ 
byists  representing  each  group. 
Union  organizations  have  51 
registered  and  so-called  “big 
busing”  has  56.  The  latter  fig¬ 
ure  includes  any  organization 
that  could  possibly  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  representing  business 
from  the  NAM  down  to  local 
chambers  of  commerce  and  the 
National  Association  of  Real 
tate  Boards. 

That  ought  to  lay  at  rest  the 
popular  conception  picturing 
lobbyists  as  representing  only 
business  management. 

*  •  * 

THERE  have  been  reports  in 

the  past  that  a  new  national 
daily  labor  paper  is  to  be 
launched  in  the  Capital.  This 
week  it  cropped  up  again  and, 
strangely,  E&P  heard  about  it 
through  applications  to  our  li¬ 
brary  for  information  on  it  and 
other  requests  to  our  classified 
department. 

Our  Washington  sleuth,  Jim 
Butler,  reports  it  is  purely  a 
rumor.  Checking  with  labor 
leaders  there  he  was  unable  to 
discover  any  such  activity.  He 
quotes  one  influential  union  pres¬ 
ident  as  saying: 

“He  thinks  a  national  labor 
newspaper  would  not  reach  the 
great  mass  of  people  in  whose 
minds  it  could  plant  some  think¬ 
ing;  that  the  subscribers  to  such 
a  sheet  would  likely  be  those 
already  convinced.  He  isn’t  in 
favor  of  it  unless,  and  until, 
there  is  a  showing  that  a  real 
good  staff  would  be  available, 
.sufficient  financing  at  hand  to 
insure  a  good  paper  over  a  prob¬ 
able  continuing  period  of  ‘star¬ 
vation,’  and  a  circulation  which 
at  this  point  doesn’t  seem  reach¬ 
able.” 

■ 

New  Assoc.  Editor 
Named  in  St.  Paul 

St.  Paul,  Minn.— The  1924 
winner  of  a  $1,000  oratorical 
prize  offered  by  the  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Pioneer  Press  joined 
the  staff  of  those  newspapers 
Jan.  13  as  an  associate  editor. 

He  Is  K.  Valdimar  (Val) 
Bjornson,  former  editorial  writer 
for  the  old  Minneapolis  Journal 
and  the  Minneapolis  Tribune. 

Since  winning  that  $1,000 
award,  Bjornson  has  done  a  lot 
more  orating  on  the  platform 
and  via  the  microphone,  a  good 
deal  of  news  and  editorial  writ¬ 
ing. 

While  a  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press  staffer  he  will  broadcast 
news  three  nights  a  week  over 
St.  Paul’s  KSTP.  On  the  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Pioneer  Press  he  will 
write  editorials  under  Herbert 
L.  Lewis,  editorial  director. 


Ads  in  47  Cities 
Boost  Idaho 
Potato  Sales 

By  Carl  E.  Hayden 

Boise.  Ida. — Sponsored  by  th* 
Idaho  Advertising  Commission, 
Idaho  Potato  and  Onion  Week, 
Jan.  16  to  25,  is  being  promoted 
through  newspaper  ads  in  47 
cities  in  23  states  and  the  DU- 
trict  of  Columbia. 

Officials  of  Cline  Advertisini 
Service,  counsel  for  the  state 
commission,  announced  that 
“200,000  pieces  of  display  ma¬ 
terial  assembled  in  ‘kits’  haw 
been  prepared  and  most  of  them 
have  already  been  ordered  and 
shipped.  With  this  material 
hundreds  of  special  Idaho  Pq. 
tato  and  Onion  displays  will  be 
constructed  to  invite  Mrs.  Amer¬ 
ica  to  buy  more  Idahos. 

With  each  kit  of  display  ban¬ 
ners  Is  included  a  large,  fa^ 
simile  telegram  addressed  to 
“Children  Everywhere”  from 
Governor  Robins,  telling  them 
of  the  healthful  qualities  of 
Idaho  potatoes  and  urging  their 
mothers  to  buy  and  carry  home 
a  sackful. 

This  appeal  to  children  in 
paid  newspaper  space  Is  a  new 
one  for  the  Idaho  Advertisini 
Commission. 

To  urge  local  merchants  to 
boost  the  Gem  State’s  eatables 
in  their  own  new.spaper  adver¬ 
tisement,  C.  G.  Rice,  veteran 
dealer-service  man  for  the  com¬ 
mission,  is  currently  touring  the 
Eastern  and  Southern  states. 

An  intensified  two  weeks  ad¬ 
vertising  drive  is  being  staged 
with  the  cooperation  of  23  mer¬ 
chants  in  Southern  California, 
John  Greenlee  of  the  Cline  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service  advised. 

New  chairman  of  the  Idaho 
Advertising  Commi.ssion  is  David 
A.  Stubblefield  of  Caldwell,  who 
has  just  been  named  State  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  by 
Governor  Robins. 

Idaho  growers  pay  one-half 
cent  per  hundredweight  on  po¬ 
tatoes  and  onions  that  are  mar¬ 
keted  to  finance  the  advertising 
program.  It  has  materially  in¬ 
creased  sales  in  cities  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River. 

Officials  of  the  Idaho  Potato 
and  Onion  Shippers  Association 
are  looking  forward  to  promot¬ 
ing  an  Idaho-Maine  goodwill 
train  as  suggested  by  Sturgess 
Dorrance,  New  York,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Brooke,  Smith, 
French  &  Dorrance  Advertising 
Agency  and  merchandising  and 
advertising  counselor  to  the 
State  of  Maine. 


“HEAP  BIG  QUESTION -ANSWERER" 

Some  early  Indian  tribes  had  official  ‘^Question- 
Answerers/*  to  whom  any  member  could  go  when 
annoyed  by  a  stubborn  query.  But  the  old 
rascals  were  likely  to  makeup  the  answers  over 
a  pot  of  boiling  frog  and  herbs.  The  Haskin 
Information  Service  (Washington,  D.  C.l  is 
your  modern  **Question*Answerer**  •  .  .  minus 
the  witch-doctor  stuff. 


The  Fort  Wayne  Journal-Cazette  ( M-S3,068"^ 
$•€8,199 1  has  renewed  its  contract  for  The 
Haskin  Service. 
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Thk  oi,I)-f\shi()\ki)  ston  k  lias  warinnl  many  a  {iimi- 
oratioii  tiinmgli  lln*  \«*ars.  linl  torla\  families  an*  k»*|)t 
lii‘al(liriill\  uarm  liv  far  more  eflV<*liv e  nu'aiis. 

'rin*n‘  an*  eleelrii*  li«*at«*rs  ami  «“l«*<*tri<*  lilaiikets  with 
tlieir  «‘ni(‘i(*nt  allnv  heating  «‘l(‘im‘iits.  Imli\i<iiial  ^as 
fii«‘l  inslallalimis.  Improveil  lieatiii"  sysl«*ms  for  our 
lioim*s,  raiifiiii"  from  oil  Imniers  with  fm*l  no/zles  of 
lnn^-lastin<;  sNiith«*ti('  sa|»|ihin*  to  tin*  new  |ianel  heat¬ 
ing  with  its  wel(h‘<l  |ii|nng.  Mso  giv  ing  yon  finer  serviee 
are  h<*tter  insnlat(*(i  eleetri<*al  wiring,  vast  central  heat- 
ing  syst<*ms,  ami  eitv  ami  cross-<*onntrv  gas  lines. 

Far-reaching  are  the  im|>rovements  in  heating  ami 
power  enjoved  hy  families  today  .  .  .  \nd  most  of  these 
iin|irovenients  are  possible  heeanse  of  hrlh‘r  miilrrials. 


In'llcr  malvruils  for  llw  use  of  iiulusirv  ami 
llie  fteiiefil  of  numkind  is  the  nork  of  l  \  (.'  iHHIDK. 

liasie  knowledge  and  persistent  research  are  re- 
ipiircd,  particularly  in  the  fields  of  science  and  engi¬ 
neering.  Working  with  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  —  fre- 
quentlv  as  high  as  6000°  or  as  low  as  300°  helow  zero, 
Fahrenheit — and  with  vactinms  and  great  pressures, 
I  nits  of  now  separate  or  conihine  nearly  one- 

half  of  the  many  elements  of  the  earth. 

Union  Carbide 

AJVJ}  CAUB  OJV  com*  on  A  TIOJY 

:t  (t  EAST  4  2  N  D  STREET  |l|<^  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


-  ProdurU  of  Divisions  and  I’nils  include  - 

I.INDK  OXYCFN  •  PRFS T-O-I.ITE  ACETYLENE  •  PYROKAX  GAS  •  UaKKLITE,  KRENE,  AND  ViNYLITE  PLASTICS 

Viiii  soN  Kiutrodfs  •  F.vfrfady  Flashlk:iits  and  BArrFRiEs  •  National  Carbons 
Prestone  and  Trfk  Anh-Frff/fs  •  Fi.fi  i  romft  Alloys  and  Mftals  •  Haynfs  Sifli.ite  Alloys  •  Synthetic  Organic  Chemicals 


Why  some  things  get  better  all  the  time 
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Not  forced  circulation*^'^''^^^g  but  just  gooc 
coverage^^^^^carries  these  two  paperi 
inta  the^homes  jof  6896  (morning 


6496.  (evening and  7796  (Sunday 


35,600  familiei 


of  El  Paso  County’s 


ONE  LOW  RATE  buys  hothl 


VI  Paso  Hcrald-rost 

El  NEV^SPAfrt 


0^  ^  Ptda  Simed 

AN  INDEPENDENT  NEWSPAPER 

MORNING  and  SUNDAY 


Two  separately  owned,  individually  oper¬ 
ated  newspapers  cover  most  of  El  Paso  County’s 
35,600*  families.  These  same  two  newspapers  go 
into  more  than  20,000  additional  homes  in  the 
El  Paso  market  area. 

It’s  a  real  market— $37,000,000  annual  cotton 
crop;  $70,000,000  in  copper  smelting  and  refin¬ 
ing;  $150,000,000  worth  of  fine  Hereford  and 
Black  Angus  cattle. 

No  forced  circulation.  Complete  coverage.  A 
rich  market.  You  get  the  works  with  tux)  sep¬ 
arate  newspapers  .  .  .  ONE  LOW  RATE. 

*  Copyright  1946,  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Haying  Power 
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